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THE PREFACE. 


A MANUSCRIPT, containing the text of this Pamphlet 
and far the greater part of the Notes, was ſent to the Preſs 
in April 1794; and it was then my with, that they ſhould be 
publiſhed 1 in June or July. But, in conſequence of. obſtacles, 
many of which were unforeſeen by myſelf, and all of. which 
are wholly unintereſting, to my readers, I could not execute 
my original intention; and when the publication had been 
once delayed, I determined, ſor obvious reaſons, not to let 
the Pamphlet appear before winter. Other accidents have ſince 
produced other delays, and my mind, which never felt much 
anxiety on the ſubjects diſcuſſed in this Pamphlet, has, I con- 
feſs, gradually ſunk into calm indifference, 
The ſituation of ſeveral perſons, both in private and public 
life, whom I have had occaſion to mention with reſpect in the 
following pages, is now changed : Yet, upon mature and im- 
partial deliberation, I have not found it neceſſary to cancel 
more than two pages, and this I have lately done, for the pur- 
poſe of altering two ſentences in ſuch a manner as to make 
them convey, not pointed invective, but diminiſhed praiſe. 

I cannot indeed. aſſent to the opinions which ſome of the 
perſons alluded to have lately profefled—I cannot approve of 
the meaſures which they have lately purſued—T.cannor look 
forward without ſorrow, and even diſmay, to the conſequences 
of thoſe opinions and thoſe meaſures—But I am always will- 
ing to "diſtinguiſh between \nconkiency 3 in action and inſin- 
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cerity in the agents—T am always unwilling to charge upon 
guilt, that which may have been the effect of error alone. 
4 In reſpect to the ſanguinary wretches whom I have men- 
tioned in page 64, I congratulate France, England, and the 
whole civilized world, on the extinction of ſuch reſtleſs and re- 
morſeleſs enemies to the human race. 


j 


Thinking it my duty to provide for the cheapneſs of a Pub- 
| lication, which chiefly relates to my own perſonal concerns, I 
need not offer any apology to the Reader either for the coarſe- 
| neſs of the paper, or for the ſmallneſs of the type: But I am | 
bound to return my thanks to the bookſeller, Mr. Bell, for 5 
| his ready and polite acquieſcence i in the directions which I = 
; gave for making the price of the following Famphlet a as ſmall 
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Page 13, line 1 13, for Homfler bins, read DOR 
31, — 23, add was before ſaid., 
4 — ,; for meaning, read fon to 
48, R 38, for Cottum, read Cottam. a r 
49, — the laſt line in this page ſhould be the laſt i in page II. 
with e — 3, the word then; italicized, relates to the time in which the let- 
ters mentioned i in page 56 were returned by Mr. Homer Len. | 
60, — 35, add more than, before t2v0 „ 
22, — 11, tor © of the Authors which,” rcad “ of the 3 who,” 
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REMARKS _ 
Statement of Dr. Charles Combe. 
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1 LATELY received, through the courteouſneſs of the author, and red 


with due attention, a pamphiet which he calls“ A Statement of Facts 
« relative to the Behaviour of the Rev. Dr. Parr to the late Mr. H. Homer 
and Dr. Combe, in order to point out the Source, Falſchood, and Malig- 
© nity of Dr. Parr's Attack, in The Britith Critic, on the Character of Dr. 
„ Combe.” | : 

How far the contents of the book juſtify the fierceneſs of the'title, is a 
point which I leave to the. determination of the intelligent and the impartial. 


In the courſe of an active, and, I hope, not an uſeleſs life, I have owed, 


and I continue to owe, ſo much of my happineſs to the eſteem and the gra- 
titude of thoſe whom I have endeavoured to ſerve, that I am not apt to be 
ruffled very violently, or ga}lcd very ſeverely, by a few ſtraggling. inſtances 
of ungracious and unmerited treatment. My own ſpirit is, indeed, too in- 
trepid to recede from my own claims, becauſe they are depteciated by the 
ſelfiſh, or ſlighted- by the vain. But my obſervations upon mankind have 


been ſpread through ſo wide an extent, and exerciſed upon objects ſo various, 


that I have little difficulty in diſtinguiſhing between the marks of weakneſs 
and guilt in other men between the effects of temporary ſituation and habi- 


tual principle - between action, which 1s inconſtant, and character, which is, 


more ſtable. Among thoſe who know me beſt, I am not exceedingly noto- 
rious for profeſſing the regard which I feel ut, or diſſembling the diſlike 
which 1 % feel, My boſom may glow with reſentment, but ſeldom or 
never rankles with malignity. Upon facts which have paſſed long ago, and 
of which no traces have been renewed by impreſſions from intervening events, 
or by the anxicties of immediate intefeſt, recollection in me, as in other men, 
may ftand in need of ſuccour from judgment. It will owe ſomething to acei- 
dent, and ſomething to effort. It will be invigorated by the ſudden diſcovery 
of facts, and corrected by the careful compariſon of circumſtances. It will 
often give occaſion for ſurpriſe to the mind, on a retroſpect of its own opera- 

tions, both where it fails and where it ſucceeds. Seldom is it more treacherous, 

than when lulled aſleep by the ſilence of a foe—more helpleſs, than when con- 

| Fuſed by his obſcurity—or more exact, than when rouſed by his contradiction. 

There are complex cafes in which the underſtanding gradually exchanges the 

weaker probability for the ſtronger z and there are lucky fituations too, in 

which it puſhes at once from the dim and tremulous twilight of uncertainty, 

to the ful and ſteady brightneſs of conviction. 

Obſervations, ſuch as the foregoing, naturally occurred to me, as I re- 
flected on the different ſtate of my own mind at different times, while the 
tranſactions between the late Mr. Henry Homer and myſelf were paſſing in 
review before it. I erred, and emerged from error advanced from for- 
getfulneſs to remembrance, with more or leſs rapidity—I have been fome-- 


en, 


1 


0 2 * 


times guided by the clear, and ſometimes ſtimulated even by the imperfect 
recollection of the pamphlet- writer I have found occaſional aſſiſtance from 
written documents —and at length I am inclined to hope, that where cer- 
tainty cannot be overtaken in fome deep and dark retreat, I may yet be able 
to explore with advantage the more acceſhble regions of probability. 

Io folicit the attention of the public upon a ſubject chiefly perſonal, is to 
me extremely painful; and I am too well aware, that, in the following pages, 
literary topics will never come within my reach in ſuch a form, as will 
enable me to ſupply entertainment or inſtruction tu literary men. After the 
peruſai of Dr. C.'s s e J, for ſeveral days, thought it unneceſſary and 
almoſt unbecoming 
ment without method, accuſation without proof, extraneous matter which 
can intereſt no reader, and acrimonious invective which may diſhonour the 
writer more than myſelf. But for reaſons which ſatisfy my own mind, and 


which ozg4t to be weighty, when they induce me to appear as an author, my 


opinion has fince changed, and by the conſequences of that change I am pre- 
pared to abide. To fear my antagoniſt were indeed weak: but to boaſt of 


my cauſe would be indecorous, though to confide in it were neither unwite 


nor diſgraceful. 3 | | 

Dr. Combe has long had, and ftill retains, a large ſhare of my eſteem for 
his intellectual endowments, and moral excellencies. To his veracity I 
ſtudiouſly have paid, and ſhall continue to pay, great and unfcigned reſpect. 
We do, indeed, differ from each other, ſometimes upon matters of recollec- 
tion and opinion, and ſometimes in opportunities for information. But to 
whatever extent that difference may reach, I defire that it may be imputed to 
precipitation, upon 556 part, not cunning—to involuntary miſrepreſentation, 


not deliderate falſchood—to ſoreneſs in the editor, not malevolence in the 


man. I am diſpoſed even to praiſe him for the quickneſs of feeling, and 
ſtoutneſs of ſpirit, which may have induced him to ſtand forth in the defence 
of his reputation, where he thought himſelf aggrieved. I forgive him, after 
a few ſtruggles, for the ſeverity with which he has bufteted my own. To 
find by experience that friendſhips are mortal, is the hard but inevitable lot 
of fallible and imperfect men. But it always has been, and always will be, 


one of the firſt wiſhes of my heart, and one of my firſt pray ers co Heaven, 


that no enmity of mine may ever be immortal [A]. 

After theſe declarations, Dr. Combe will ſcarcely expect to hear from me 
the harſh and petulant language of controverſy.+—He wilf meet with no 
opportunity, for congratulating me, in Hs way, upon the ſplendour of my 
diction, and few provocations for uphraiding me with the dexterity of my 
ſophiſtry. I will not dazzle his eyes with a hoſt of quotations, clad in 
Greek and Roman armour, and planted in ſtations where they may anſwer 
moſt effectually the purpoſes of annoyance or intimidation. I will not be- 
wilder his underſtanding in the labyrinths of ſubtle and“ viewleſs”. diſtinc- 
tions. I will not afflict his ſenſibility by, boiſterous reproaches. I will not 
ſtun his ears with laboured and ſonorous periods. The rampant ſallies of 
imagination ſhall for once be compelled to do homage to the calm authority 


or me to make the ſmalleſt reply. I often found ſtate- 


of judgment. The ftyle ſhall creep upon a due level with the ſubject. 


The ſuggeſtions of ſudden anger and petty vanity ſhall be alike reſiſted. | 
will endeavour to ſhew Dr. Combe, that having in view the merits as well 
as the infirmities of him whom I once called my friend, I can blunt the edge 


of thoſe ſeverities which might have been pointed with propriety and with 


effect, 12. an inveterate and worthleſs enemy. My moderation, though 
it may ſometimes betray me into dulneſs, will not wholly be deprived of its 


reward, if it eventually aſſiſts me in the attainment of perſpicuity and ex- 


actneſs. As, therefore, I forbear to complain of the Doctor's concitenels, let 
„* „ Tf | 5 me. 


"4 
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me entreat him, upon this occaſion, to endure my minuteneſs, or, if he 
pleaſes to call it fo, my prolixity. , - ; | 
While I was reading both the pertinent and the collateral matter contained 
In Dr. C.'s pamphlet, many obſervations crowded upon my mind, and many 
| avenues were opened to the incurſions of controverſy. I mean, however, 
to ſelect ſuch parts as appear to me more worthy of notice than the reſt, and 
in my remarks upon them I ſhall follow the order of the Doctor's Statement, 
not, indeed, becauſe a better cannot be found, but becauſe this, having been 
adopted by the Doctor for his purpoſes, ſeems to me good enough for my 
own. The moſt irkſome effect I have felt from it, is, that by the frequent 
want of connexion between one ſentence and another, by the ſudJen recur- 
rence of the ſame topics, and by the wide chaſm which intervenes between 
the Doctor's poſitions and his proofs, I have often been driven into tedious 
repetitions. | 9 5 SP 4 ED 
Page the 7th of Dr. Combe's book “ Ag'to the plan, what there was, _ 
« was afterwards ſettled between us in converſation, but never committed to A 
« writing.” I had ſaid that Mr. Homer was more concerned in the plan FN 
than Dr. Combe, and from the circumſtance ſtated by the Doctor there is no þ 
neceſſary concluſion that the Doctor was equally concerned with Mr. Homer. | 
When I faid fo, I by no means adverted to what they ig ſay to each other j 
in converſation, or to what they might xo! have committed to writing. To - 
what then did I advert? To the converſanons and letters which paſted be- 
tween Mr. Homer and myſelf about the plan, and to the reſemblance between 
what I remembered of thoſe letters and thoſe converſations, and what I have j 
ſince obſerved nearly in every part of the book which was printed while Mr, 1 
Homer was living, and in ſome parts that were printed after he was dead. As 
Dr. Combe, by his own account, mentioned the Horace“, “not with any idea 
« of having any thing to do with it himſelt, but, merely as a proper tbing for | 
„Mr. Homer: ſo, after it had been mentioned, I conſidered it as a ore proper | | 
thing for Mr. Homer than for Dr. Combe; and with Mr. Homer, from time 
to time, I talked or corrcſponded about the Critics who ſhould be uſed, or 9 
not uſed at all, and about the proportions in which they might be uſed moſt . 
properly. Nay, as the work went on, I obſerved ſome flight deviations from 1 
the original plan, and told Mr. Homer my opinion about them. Three or 1 
four times only did I talk of theſe ſubjects before Dr. Combe. But Mr. i 
Homer was then preſent, and to Mr. Homer my converſation was directed, | 
2 oftener than to the Doctor. The reaſons for which I conceived Mr. þ 
omer more qualified to conduct the edition than Dr. Combe, will hereafter 7 
Appear. | | N 
Quotation the 2d, p. 7th of Dr. C. 's pamphlet“ I do moſt ſolemnly | \ 
« aſſure you, there was not a ſingle note got ready by us for the farther pro- | A 
«« oreſs of the work, nor any arrangement made, as you aſſert, even for the [| 
7 « finiſhing the firit volume.” TO Dr. Combe's aſſurances, whether he 3 
4 does or does not add the word * ſolemn,” I ſhall ever pay great deference, 4 
| If the DoRor will look into The Britiſh Critic for February, he will find i 
that I was diſſatisfied with my own uſe of the word “ arrangement in a for- 
mer Review, and have given ſuch an explanation of it [B] as was conſiſtent 
with my. own opinion of the caſe. On going into Mr, Homer's room, I often 
, faw large maſles of manuſcripts prepared for the preſs, and I. underſtood 
that the greater part of them were tranſcripts made by himſelf, I certainly a 
did not enquire how far the writer, or writers, were beforehand with the 


printers. But I had ſent Mr. Homer ſeveral books ſo marked as to contain — 
various notes to be occaſionally inſerted, not only through the whole of 1 
the firſt volume, but through the whole of the ſecond. I knew the eſti- ; 
mation in which he held the different Critics who were employed, and a 


from 


2 | 
- * Videpage6of Dr. C.'s pamphlet. 


* 
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from his letters, or from his converſation, or from the notes themſelves as 
they came to me to be reviſed, T gradually formed ſome general notions of 


— Priociples, on which parts not immediately recommended by myſelf were 
choſe 


The Doctor fays®, „that he marked Torrentius and Cruquius, 
4 and that Homer compared the notes ſo marked with thoſe of Lambin, 
“ and that where the ſame ſenſe was conveyed, the preference was given 
„ to Lambm, who was marked by Mr. Homer.” All this J admit on the 
authority of Dr. Combe's letter to me in London. But J obſerve that not 
the leaſt notice is taken of Zeunius, whoſe name had been mentioned to me 
again and again by Mr. Homer, and of whoſe edition I ſpoke to him in terms 
of approbation. In Mr. Homer's poſſeſſion, I ſaw among many other books, 
Muretus, Pulman, Rutgerſius and Sanadon; and it is ble that their notes, 
few as they are, were marked by Mr. Homer. Let me add that the notes 
taken fiom Klotzius, Cuningam, Bentley and Janus occupy, I believe, more 
than half the ſpace allotted for notes in the firſt volume; that they were all, 
except thoſe of Bentley on the Epodes and Carmen Seculare, communicated 
to Mr. Homer by me, and that, ſolcly or chiefly, by Mr. Homer, when 
living, they were tranſcribed from * 1 for the preſs, | 
Dr. Combe, in a note, p. 7, writes thus: “ From examining the Doctor's 
Jt own letters, I find J did inform him, immediately after the death of Mr, 
« Homer, that the latter left no papers reſpecting the Horace, nor any me- 
« morandums of what was to be done, or what had been done, This was in 
e conſequence of the Doctor's deſire to fee them, if ſuch exiſted.” I have 
loſt Dr. Combe's letters, and of my own I took no copies. But if Dr. Combe, 
whole mind has long dwelt upon the ſubject, found it neceſſary to inſpett . 
the letters; ſome little indulgence is due to myſelf, if J remember them very 
imperfectly. About the accuracy of the Doctor's ſtatement I have no doubt. 
But in the are which | exprefſed to fee Mr. Homer's memorandums, if 
ſuch exiſted, there is a plain proof of my opinion that he ought to have kept 'F 
ſome, and of my. readineſs to employ them in conducting the remaining | 
arts of the edition. Indeed, upon examining the letters of his father to _ 
me (which I did on the 25th of March, 1794), 1 found many ſtrong marks 
of the ſolicitude I continued to feel, and the ſervices I meant to render, 
after Mr, Homer's death. What became of my letters to him, I know 
not ;—but in many of them there were eriticiſms, there were ſuggeſtions, 
and earneſt requeſts hat he would preſerve every fort of obſervation which 
had occurred to me at the moment of writing, and which might have been 
of uſe either in the progreſs of the work, or at the concluſion of it, when 
materials would be wanted for the Preface which I was to correct. I am 
very ſure that Mr. Homer had received much information from me. I am 
; convinced that he turned it to account, while he was carrying on the edition; 
. , and I am forry, that, from the loſs of my letters, Dr. Combe could no far- 
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1 | ther avail himſelf of it, than as he might be able to trace its effects in the a . 

| pages that were printed during Mr, Homer's life. Mr. H. did leave mate- = 

|  _ rials in ſeveral books marked by me, ; | f1 

| | In page 7 of Dr. C.'s Statement, I find © that Mr. Homer marked the n 
i % various readings of he Editio Princeps in the King's Library, to about V 

i & the middle of the fourth book of the Odes.” This circumſtance removes F 

4 a doubt, which occurred to my mind in the interval between the firſt and 1 

=_ ſecond reviews in The Britiſh Critic, as to the period to which Mr. Homer's - 

4: . affiſtance in correct ing the preſs and conſulting the Critics extended. But 
© it is not the an cirg mitance; for, upon looking into the firſt volume of the = 0 
| 


. Variorum Ed'ti-n, I lately ſaw, upon Ode the 10th of the 4th Book, an 
1 e nendation of Mat kland, with the zame of Mark land ſubjoined. Now, in 
18 ali paſſages quoted from Markland's Expliegnes upon the preceding Odes, | 
; Mr. Homer, who had received the book from me, conſtantly puts the word 7 M 


* See page 7 of Dr, C,'s pamphlet. Marklang⸗ 
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Markland. But Dr. C. after Mr. Homer's death, as conſtantly ſubjoins 


the word Bowyer, to conjectures that were taken from the very book which 
| had lent Mr. Homer, and written by the very perſon whom Mr. Homer had 
called Markland. Candour, then, I certainly ſnewed in expreſſing a doubt, 
the very inſtant I felt it: I ſhewed ſome politeneſs in leaving it with Dr. 
Combe to remove the doubt; and in the reaſon here adduced to prove that 


1 


the doubt was unneceſſary, perhaps, T have ſhewn ſome little accuracy of ob- 


ſervation. | | | | 
Quotation zd, p. 8.—“ That I availed myſelf as much as poſſible of the 
„example and aſſiſtance of Mr. Homer is certain. But at the time this 
« was done, I beliove he had never made or improved an Index.“ Though 
I thought it % ile for Mr. Homer to have given advice about the Index 
to Horace, I never preſumed to ſay that he executed any part of it. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Combe's Statement, he could not avail himſelf of Mr. Homer's 
example, when the Index was gun, becauſe at this time, ſays he, © Mr. 
Homer had never made or improved an Index.” Be it ſo. But the Index to 
Horace was not completed till after Mr. Homer's death; and in his life-time, 
while it was going on, Mr. Homer had begun a very important Index to 
Tacitus; and if Dr. Combe availed himſelf of Mr. Homer's example in hat 
Index, he did preciſely what.in The Britiſh Critic I exprefſed my wiſhes for 
him to have done. I deny not, that the whole, I believe that nearly the 
whole of the Index to Horace was executed by Dr. Combe, and I give him 
praiſe for his diligence. The only queſtion 1s, whether he profited by Mr, 
Homer's example; and from the diſtinction I make between the commence- 
ment and the progreſs of what was done in the Index to Horace, it is plain 
that Dr. Combe Mig bt derive ſome advantage from the accuracy of Mr, 
Homer in what he was doing for Tacitus. 
Quotation 4th, p. 8.— Dr. Combe ſays, that the works Mr. Homer was 
printing ** fur himſelf, and what he had to do for me, rendered it impothble 
for him to go ſo often as he wiſhed to Dr. Combe's houſe, and afſiſt in the 
& Index.” It is impoffible for me to determine the degree of interruption 
Mr. Homer might receive in the Horace from ſuch of his oz works as 
were printing at the ſame time. But he cov not be much interrupted by 
that which he was doing for me. The laſt work of any magnitude in 
which Mr. Homer, as a corre&or of the preſs, [C] gave me afliſtance, was 
the Warburtonian Trafts. They were finithed in the ſpring of 1789. The 
firſt volume of Horace was printed as far as half the fourth book of the 
Odes-in the ſpring of 1791, and was completed in the winter of that year. 
Allowing then the Horace to have been iu the preſs three years, I could not, 
by any concerns of my own, detain Mr. Homer for azy long time from afhſt- 
ing Dr. Combe in the Index. I forget, whether the proof ſheets of the 
Variorum Horace and of the Warburtonian Tracts were ſent hither at the 
ſame time for my reviſal But no complaints, I am fare, were ever uttered by 
me to Mr. Homer, or by Mr. Homer to me, that either of us was called off 
from his own publications to attend to the buſine's of the other. It occurs to 
me juſt now, that late in the ſpring of 1789 Mr. H»mer was ſo gocd as to re- 
viſe for me a little work which contained about twelve pages in quarto. 
From that time I had no occaſion whatſoever to treſpaſs upon his good nature 
in ſuperintending the proof ſheets of what I had written. 
Quotation 5th, p. 9.—“ I cannot here avoid noticing, though L mean at 
« preſent to keep clear of verbal criticiſm, that collectus was uſed by Tretter 
„ himſelf, in the iſt edition, printed by C. Plantin 1575, afterwards adopted 
« by Dan Aveman; and then by Iſaac Verbergius in the Amſterdam edition 
© of Bentley, before quoted, from whom I copied it.“ . 
If Dr. Combe, in the Preface to the Variorum, had employed the xſual 
Marks of quotation, his readers would have known thar he printed the very 
6 | | words 
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8 of Tretter; and that with Tretter muſt lie the blame, if blame was 


due. The authority-of Tretter himſelf and Dan Aveman and Iſaac Ver- 
bergius will net remove my doubt as to the propriety of the word collectus, 
and ſo I told the Doctor in my anſwer to his letter (vid. p. 15 of Dr. C.'s 


pamphlet). T ſee that the Doctor, p. 476. vol. 2d. of the Variorum Horace, 


in a tran{lation of Bp. Hurd's [CJ, has written, Huicce conjecturæ ali- 


« quand favet. Were I to tell the Doctor, that alignuanto is falſe Latin, he 


would to little purpoſe reply, that Jaſon de Nores, a better writer, and 
probably a better ſcholar than Thomas Tretterus, has uſed the fame word in 
the ſame manner; as may be ſeen in p. 49 5 of the Var. Edit. where we read, 
In ejuſque verbis aiiqzanto conſiſtamus. 1 7 

Quotation 6th, p. 10. Dr. C. 's Leiter to Dr. P. — In p. 52 of The Britiſh 
Critic, you ſay, We muſt not conceal from our readers what Mr. Homer in- 
s tended to do. If that judicious and diligent ſcholar had been living, the illuſ- 
4 trious names of Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Burke would have adorned the 


« page in which we now find the venerable name of Lord Mansfield ; and ' 


the Dedication itſelf would have been written by a perſon the whole force 
« of whoſe mind would have been exerted upon ſuch an occaſion.” «© Any 
« one (fays Dr. C.) the leaſt accuſtomed to your ſtyle of writing, and mode of 
thinking and ſpeak ing of yourſelf, will here immediately acknowledge the 
name of Dr. Parr; but let me aſſure Dr. Parr, that Mr. Homer often de- 
4 clared to me, in very 2 terms, that he never would have dedicated it 

«© to the two honourable perſons you mention. Upon the inference drawn 
from my ftyle I have only to ſay, that the ſentence which from internal 
marks of compoſition was imputed by Dr. Combe to me, might have been 
written by fifty other perſons without ſuggeſting to one reader an idea of the 
flighteſt reſemblance to my peculiarities of diction. But I am very happy to 
have the evidence of Dr. Combe for ſaying, that ** zh7s is the mode in which 

I think and ſpeak of myſelf.” Surely no man could uſe more inoffenſive 
terms. I deſcribed myſelf only, as a man the whole force of whoſe mind 
« would have been exerted” in writing a Dedication to ſuch illuſtrious perſon- 
ages as Mr, Wyndham and Mr, Burke. 


I defire Dr. Combe not to ſuſpect me of intending to arraign his veracity, 
either when I examine his reaſoning, or produce my own ſtatement The 


Doctor tells me peremptorily in p. 10. that © I never had a direct anſwer ;*” 
and in p. 20. he ſays wittily, that “J took hlence for conſent.” Now the 
former paſſage would induce me to believe, that Mr. Homer, even by Dr. 
Combe's conceſſion, bad given me an indirect anſwer, and the latter by 
implication ſays, that I had zo anſwer at all. The Doctor remembers that in 
* one of my letters to him after the death of poor Homer, I mentioned ſome- 
thing about an agreement between Mr. H. and myſelf ;”” but he profeſſes 

never to have heard befare of ſuch agreement,” and in the next ſentence 
he adds, that he“ 4nows me often to baue mentioned it. Theſe paſſages, I 
confeſs, are not to me very inteiligible— What did I mention? The agrees» 
ment? No, ſays Dr. Combe, for I never heard of it before the death of Mr. 
Homer. How then did he know that I had often mentioned it, and never 

had a direct anſwer? I ſuppoſe the Doctor means, that I had often mentioned 
the ſubject to Mr. Homer, and that from Mr. Homer 1 never received a 
direct anſwer, Well then, did Mr. Homer ſay afterwards to Dr. Combe that 


he had made no ſuch agreement with me ? or did he only ſay that he was 
determined not to have the book dedicated as I wiſhed it to be, and that, 


knowing my wiſhes, he had abſtained from giving me a direct anſwer ? 

Let me now produce my own ſtatement. Very ſoon after the edition of 
Horace was begun, I told Mr. Homer, that I would affiſt in correcting the 
Preface, and that I, alſo, would write a Dedication to Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Burke, I mentioned the ſame thing ſeveral times afterwards, and ſe- 


veral 


F 


veral times afterwards he did not reſiſt the ſuggeſtion. Whether I ever 
| ſpoke of my intention to Dr. Combe, I know not. But as I was in the ha- 
bit of conſidering Mr. Homer as the perſon chiefly concerned in the Horace, 
and as I was totally unacquainted with Dr. Combe's views, F he had any, 
about Lord Mansfield; I might, without deſigning any offence to the Doctor, 
omit ſpeaking to him. I cannot take upon myſelf to affirm what Mr. Ho- 
mer's words were at every time, or at any time. But I 4 know, that both 
the ſubſtance of his words and the tenour of his behaviour were ſuch, when 
I talked to him, as would have induced any man living to be fatisfied that 
he had aſſented to what I had propoſed. I know that neither directly nor 
indirectly, except once, and that too at a very late period, he ſhewed the 
ſmalleſt ſigns of reluctance, and I perceive that even Pr. Combe does not 
take upon himſelf to affirm that Mr. Homer had told him of any rgſolution 
having been communicated to -27e. Once, and once only, did Mr. Homer 
expreſs ſome ſort of unwillingneſs about having the book dedicated to oe of 
the gentlemen, and the converſation paſſed as we were walking together 
down Ruſſel-ſtreet. I ftrenuduſly urged the propriety of what was at firſt 
intended. I thought Mr. Homer entirely convinced and pacified, and of 
his objections I never heard again, from him, one ſyllable. In truth, I looked 
upon what then paſſed as the effect of that momentary anger, to which my 
friend was ſubject, and into which he had been recently thrown by the 
peruſal of a book which did not pleaſe him. The diſpute between Dr. 
Combe and myfelf ſeems to lie here. From Mr. Homer's aha, very clearly 
implied in repeated converſations, I inferred ſomething equivalent to an 
agreement, and in my letter to Dr. C. I called it abſolutely, perhaps too 
ſtrongly, an agreement. —But Dr. Combe contends, p. 20. that Mr. Homer 
« had too accurate a knowledge of propriety to attempt, and was too well 
« acquainted with Dr. Combe's diſpoſition to venture to agree in any ſuch 
«© matter without his approbation and conſent, much leſs without his Know- 
„ ledge.” On the other hand, I have too good an opinion of Mr. Homer's 
openneſs to believe that he would amuſe me with indirect anſwers, or ſcreen. 
himſelf in daſtardly filence, at a lime when I was giving him material aſ- 
ſiſtance in the Horace, and when we were upon ſuch terms of intimacy, that 
delicacy would not have prevented him from expreſſing his diſſent explrcrily 
and unreſervedly. I have fo much confidence in my own common ſenſe as 
to affirm, that I put no unfair conſtruction upon the words which he did 
uſe, and yet I will not preſume to maintain that they amounted to a direct 
agreement in the very /tr: ſenſe of the term. The manner in which we 
lived together, and the form in which the ſubjeCt was treated by me, did not 
require me to bind him with the /or-malizies of an agreement. My own 
words involved a propoſal to which he might accede, and a wiſh which he 
might gratify. But I did not confider myſelf as aſking a favour, or making 
a bargain. I intended to prefix a good Dedication to a good book. I ſhould 
have endeavoured to write that Dedication in ſuch a manner as would have 
been creditable to the edition of Horace, and I meant to addreſs it to ſuch 
perſons as were generally reſpected by Mr. Homer, and by myſelf. I had 
often mentioned the ſubject to Mr. Homer; and when he had paſſed by ſo 
many opportunities of ſaying that the thing ſhould xo? be done, I concluded 
that it 2vozld be done. Let me add, too, that amidſt the trouble I took in 
collecting notes for the Var. Edit. I looked forward to the Dedication as form- 
ing the moſt pleaſing portion of my labour, and containing no inconſiderable 
part of my reward. Upon the authority of Dr. Combe I will admit that Mr. 
Homer, at ſome period #4020, to me, experienced what I ſhould call a 
great change in his mind, and that he imparted to the Doctor what he calls 
a 7</olution. But I contend that no ſuch reſolution was announced to me—1 
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know alſo that Mr. © Homer had a very accurate knowledge of propriety.” 
hut I left him to ſettle the matter with Dr. Combe, nor had I any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe in Mr. Homer's hfe-time, as I faid before, that the Doctor would 
have refuſed his permiſſion. If I had foreſeen the probability of that refu- 
fal, I certainly would not have remained in a ftate of ſuſpenie; and in cafe of 
aftual refuſal, I ſhould have taken very deciſive ſteps indeed, while Mr. 
Homer was alive, and an appeal could have bzen made to him upon what 
had paſſed between us. But many ſtrange facts muſt come to light, and 


many Jong months and years will glide away, before I ſhall believe that Mr. 
Homer would be capable of denying that we had often converſed about the 


Dedication, or that he had given me reaſon to believe firmly, that it would 
have been addreſſed to Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Burke. ; 

' Ft is plain from Dr. Combe's own account that he and Mr. Homer had 
fomerimes talked upon the ſubject, and it is equally plain that Dr. Combe 
&new ſomething to have been ſaid about it between Mr. Homer and myſelf — 


My intentions therefore were not intirely new to Dr. Combe at Mr. Homer's 


death. What then was new The agreement? I could with that Dr. Cembe, 
when he ſtated Mr. Homer's declaration to him, had been pleaſed farther to 
ſtate the opinion which Mr. Homer then ſcemed to entertain, not merely of 
my wi/hes, but of my expectations, and the reaſons which I had to form them. 
Mr. Homer knew that they <vere formed, and that in my converſations witlr 
him they had been tolerated, if not cheriſhed. He muſt have known, too, 


that they were ſtrongly xe upon my mind, or he would not have told Dr. 


Combe fo /e, and fo forcibly, that the work ſhould not be dedicated as I 


wiſhed. It is the language of a man, who, however reſolved in his own 
mind, had either not in formed me of his reſolution, or not reconciled me to 
it. I allow Mr. Homer's 772+ to refuſe his ultimate aſſent. I admit that to 
Dr. Combe he had communicated his intention of acting otherwiie than 1 
ſuppoſed him inclined to act: bur J very much wonder that he did vat tell 
me what he Had told Dr. Combe, and I confeſs that upon hearing it I ſhould 
have been exceedingly ſurpriſed and mortihed—I ſhould not have yielded 
without a ſtruggle to ſo unforeſeen and fo unpleaſant a declaratzon. 1 ſhould 
have complained of the very late period at which it was made to me— 
ſhould have pleaded my own expectations and my own fervices in behalf 
of my own propoſal. While therefore I admit the fact, that Mr. Homer 
had changed his mind. I do not renounce my own hope of having been abſe 
to make him re-confider and revoke his determination when I had known it. 

Dr. Combe will pleaſe ro obſerve, that while I ſupport my own veracity, I 
mean no offence to his; all the difficulties which ariſe from the difference 
- our Statements, would be ſpeedily adjuſted, if our beloved friend were 

iving. 5 „„ 

The Doctor leaves me entirely ignorant of the me7ves which produced 
this alteration in Mr. Homer's mind, and potfibly he did not mention them 
to Dr. Combe. I will, however, ſtate the n/y reaſon which occurs to me, 
and the efficacy of which gt have been pr-atecr, if Mr. Homer had lived 
to aſſiſt in completing the Variorum Edition. Mr. Homer, I remember, ſoon 
after the appearance of Mr. Burke's firſt book about the French Revolution, 
ſpoke of it to me in ſtrong language of diſapprobation. Later events might 
have increaſed that diſapprobatici; and though J am confident that they 
would not have diverted u from my original purpoſe, I will not anſwer for 


the gegree of effect they might have produced on the mind of Mr. Homer. I 


have little difficulty in deciding, what would have been his opinion upon the 
cauſes which he ve lately divided the political parties in this kingdom, and 
= think fo highly of his good ſenfe and his candour, as to believe that 
e wauld have diſtinguifhed between the literary and political characters of 
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the- two eminent perſons, to whom I wiſhed, and perſiſt in wiſhing, the 
work to have been dedicated. N 

Large as may be the ſpace which political ſubjects occupy in my mind, 
ftrong as are my attachments and averſions to political men, and warm as are 
my approbation and diſapprobation of political meaſures, I am not inattentive 
to other, and, perhaps, higher conſiderations. It is not my fortune to co- 
incide in opinion with Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham upon ſome of the ſteps 
that have lately been taken, and ſome of the doctrines that have lately been 
diſſeminated in this country. But have I forgotten the indiſputable and diſ- 
tinguiſhed merits of theſe great men upon former occaſions? or, am I au- 
thoriſed to refuſe them the praiſe of upright intention in their preſent con- 
duct? Far from it. I yet remember, that Mr. Windham is an acute diſ- 
putant, an accompliſhed ſcholar, a poliſhed gentleman, and a ſenator of 
whom J have hoped, that he would be, like Abdiel, „among the faithleſs 
« faithful found.” In Mr. Burke, I have not loſt fight of his ſplendid 


eloquence, of his numerous and celebrated writings, of knowledge ſo va- 


rious and ſo comprehenſive, that imagination cannot aſſign its limits; and 
of genius more vigorous, more verſatile, and more elevated, than at this 
day can be found among the enlightened inhabitants of the Britiſh empire, 


and, I had almoſt faid, in the whole circle of the human race. 


What I thought of Mr. Fox, has beenelſewhere ſtated ; and I continue to 
think the ſame with increaſed conviction. Great as may be my admiration 
of that man, when ſurveyed on the theatre of his talents, it falls very ſhort 
of the affection and the reverence which I feel, when I contemplate the 


nobler parts of his character in the ſanctuary of his virtues. Of him I have 


ſaid in a Dedication, what to the lateſt hour of my life I ſhall repeat and 
avow, and what I am prepared to defend amidft the diffolution of public 
parties, the fluctuations of public opinion, and the ſhocks of public events. 
But if a friend even of Mr. Pitt were to aſk me for a Dedication, I ſhould 
diſdain, from political motives, to refuſe compliance. Without offering the 
ſmalleſt violence to my own ſettled principles, I ſhould endeayour to gratify 
the warm, and, it may be, the honourable prejudices of Mr. Pitt's adherent, 
In the wide range of that miniſter's attainments, talents, and even meafures, 
I ſhould not very long be at a loſs for topics of commendation, at once, ap- 
propriate and juſt. I ſhould ſele& thoſe topics with impartiality, I ſhould 
ſeize them with eagerneſs, I ſhould exhibit them with all the adyantages of 


amplification and arrangement, with all the embelliſhments of diction, and 


all the ardour of panegyric, which my underſtanding and my erudition, fuch 


as they are, would enable me to employ. 
Quotation, p. 11.—** If Dr. Parr had not repeatedly infiſted, that his 


c name might not be made ule of, it would certainly have been incumbent 


« on the editor to have made the ſtrongeſt acknowledgments to him for the 
« very great aſſiſtance he gave in the progreſs of the firſt volume; and I 
« ſeize this opportunity to return him my warmeſt thanks.“ I accept the 
Dc&tor's thanks in the ſame ſpirit of liberality in which he returns them, 
aud I am happy in the opportunity now afforded me, for explaining the in- 
junction of ſecrecy about my name. I allow that I formerly ordered my 
_ to be concealed, and I now complain, that my name was zof con- 
cealed. | | 
To whom was the injunction given? To Mr. Homer jointly with Dr. 
Combe? To Mr. Homer, who, I ſuppoſe, did obſerve it, jointly with 
Dr. Combe, who, in the Preface, has, and elſewhere may not have, obſerved 
it? In what ſituation were Dr. Combe and myſelf, when it was given? In 


| a ſtate of friendſhip. But when the book was publiſhed, we were in a leis 


pleaſant ſtate ; and as our diſpute had ariſen in conſequence of events relat- 
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ing to chat book, Þ am fure that the delicacy of thoſe cireumſtances to whick 
I alluded in the Review, would have induced me, if I had been in Dr. C\"*s 
tuation, to aſk-pzrmiſſion for mentipning the name of the perſon who had 
aſſiſted me. LI affure Dr. Combe too, that after the reports circulated about 
original notes of mine, ſuch permiſſion would not have been refuſed by me. 
I wiſh, that it had been aſked by him, and I will give him a reaſon which 
appears to me very plain and very ſolid. When I directed my name to be 
concealed, I ſuppoſed that the he work would go on under my inſpection, 
and ſure I am, that many faults, which now appear in it, would not have - 
peared. Bat when I was permitted only to aſſiſt in a part, and when 
De Combe, diſguſted with the conſequence 1 aſſumed (vide page 33.), had 
ceaſed to correſpond with me, it was hardly delicate to leave me reſponſible. 
for that in which. I was unconcerned ; and my reſponſibility moſt undoubt- 
edly commenced with the report to which I have already adverted. Whe- 
ther that for which I am, and that for which I am not t6 anſwer, be little 
or much, I ſhall not enquire. But if the work had continued under my 
eare, I ſhould have endeavoured to write a Preface more full, more perſpi- 
guous, and more correct. I ſhould not in the Catalogue have mentioned 
authors that are ut quoted, nor omitted works that are quoted. I ſhould 
have prepared the reader for the name of Zarotus, whole edition is men- 
tioned by Geſner, and for the name of Nannius, whoſe work is ſubjoined: 
to the Commentary of Torrentias. I ſhould have earneſtly recommended 
the publication of the whole work of Jaſon de Nores upon Horace De Arte 
Poetica, and I ſhould have occaſionally availed myſelf of the excellent com- 
mentary which Sanctius has written on that part of Horace. I ſhould not 
have been contented with one note, and eſpecially ſuch a note-from Biſhop- 
Hurd [DJ on the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, nor with five notes only on the Art 
of Poetry. I ſhould have omitted a few of the nutes which are produced 
from Bentley in the ſecond volume, and I ſhould have ſelected many which 
are not produced, and of which, indeed, I have regularly made out a lift after 
eomparing very carefully the contents of the Variorum edition with Bent- 
Iey's criticiſms, and particularly thoſe upon the Satires, and the Art of 
Poetry. I ſhould very much have enlarged the Prolegomena, and ſtated 
From what works. they were taken. I ſhould have drawn up a catalogue of 
errata in Greek words, and have adviſed a general apology for errors in ac- 
cents and breathings. I ſhould have extracted notes from ſuch works of 
Mr. Markland and Mr. Wakefield, as were procured, but not conſulted, 
while the Variorum edition was going on; and I ſhould have thrown them- 
in the form of Addenda to the ſecond volume. All this, and more than this, 
I would undoubtedly have done. All this would have been juſtly expected 
from a man of letters. All this has not been done in the Variorum edition. 
The Dedication I ſhould have left nearly as it is; and to the motto I ſhould 
have continued to object very ſtrongly. Well,” Dr. Combe will ſay, “you 
* would not have been cenſured, becauſe your own name was by your own. 
<« defire concealed.” No—lay I, it was not concealed; it was even pro- 
claimed, and without any interpoſition on the part of Dr. Combe, I was even- 
tually left to anſwer for imperte&ions which were not owing to me. Here 
then I have ſuſtained an injury, though I preſume not to ſay avho was the 
firſt author of it. But I 4 ſay that Dr, Combe, by ſtating in the Preface- 


the ſhare I really had in the work, might have prevented that injury, or al- 


leviated it. | 3 
Dr. Combe, in p. 31, ſays, that when I had changed my mind, “I was. 
* to have informed him, and not he to have enquired of me.“ I differ 
totally from Dr. Combe in opinion. I had conferred favours, not received 
them. The requiſition for my name to be declared in the Preface might 
have been imputed to vanity, and, perhaps, reſentment, The propoſal, A | 
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made by Dr. Combe, would have been an act of politeneſs and juſtice. . It 
would have been polite under the circumſtances of - our ſeparation, whether 
my name had been previouſly mentioned or not, and it would have been 
juſt, after my name had been mentioned. So ſettled indeed was my con - 
viction upon this ſubject, that, when I firſt heard of the article in The Britiſh 
Critic about myſelf, I tœbk it for granted, either that Dr. Combe would not 
have waited for my permiſſion, or that he would have applied for it. Find- 
ing him ſilent, I wrote to the conductors of The Britiſh Critic, and I ſhould 
have written more, if I had not expected ſome account of myſelf in the 


Preface to the Variorum edition. From many quarters I heard vague and ex 


travagant accounts of the ſhare J had in the work. My ingenious neigh- 
bour; Mr. Greathead, of Guy's Cliff, told me laſt winter, that in a book- 
ſeller's ſhop the work had been mentioned to him as Dr. Parr's. Mr. 
. Mackintoſh heard nearly the ſame ſtory in the ſhop of another bookſeller. 
Mr. Morley, of Hampton Lacy, in this county, was told by a very ſenſible 
clergyman, that the book was generally conſidered as mine. In the pre- 
fence of Mr. Beloe and Dr. Warton, Mr. Edwards of Pall Mall, faid to 
me, with great politeneſs, that he could wiſh me to have permitted my name 
to be prefixed to the Horace, and I gave him ſuch an anſwer as my opinion of 
the work ſuggeſted ro me. From what _ the report originated, and 
for what purpoſes it was diffuſed, I think it invidious for me to determine. 
Dr. Combe indeed, in p. 33, ſuppoſes that * I ſent to the conductors of 
The Britiſh Critic what was printed by them.“ It is not. conſiſtent with 
the reſpect I owe to myſelf, to controvert the Doctor's infinuation by 
argument, by appeal, or by denial. If Dr. Combe thinks me capable of 
ſuch meanneſs combined with ſuch profligacy, I will not attempt to ſatisfy 
him; if he pronounces me guilty, I will not condeſcend to refute him. But 
I ui tell him, that the appearance of that article in The Britiſh Critic for 


the month of September could hardly be unknown to a gentleman, who, 


like Dr. Combe, refides in London, and was in the way of hearing all 
reports, true or falſe, that concerned a work of his own. which ſpeedily was 
to make its appearance.—T will farther tell him, that if he 4/4 know the 
article, he would have acted courteouſly in favouring me with ſome informa- 
tion about it; that he would have acted ingenuouſly, in preventing the public 
from expecting, as they muſt have been led by that article to expect, a large 
portion of original notes from me; that he would have acted delicately, in 
faving me the trouble and mortification of cruſhing that expectation; that, 
finding ſome things known which I once withed to be unknown, and other 
things reported, which he muſt haye ſeen to be exaggerated, he ſhould in 
his Profire have given ſuch an explanation as would have ſheltered me from 
reſpoiſibility for that which I did zo do, at the hazard of my having a very 
little credit for that which I % do, After ſhewing his prudence by not 
ſtaking his own credit in an attempt to Write one note, he might have ſhewn 
his candour in telling the public that the Variorum edition vas not enriched 


by original notes of mine. They are ſo few, indeed, and fo trifling, that 


J muſt have deceived the public, and diſgraced myſelf, if, finding the report 
uncontradicted by Dr. Combe, I had: myſelf forborne to contradict it. 
Let the reader ſee the fituation in which I was placed. By a promiſe 
which I exacted under certain circumſtances, I was to be excluded, as for a 
long time I wiſhed te be excluded, from all participation in the credit of the 
Vaciorum edition. By ſomething which reſembles a violation of that promiſe, 


when the circumſtances are changed, I am expoſed to unlimited ame for 
the faults. Do I affirm then that Dr. Combe has violated my injunction? No. 
But I am thrown, and Dr. Combe 42s me to be thrown, into the ſame ſitu- 


ation, as I ſhould have been, if he had violated it. He obſerved the injunc- 
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ton in his Preface; where, by ſtating my concern in the edition, he miglt have 
protected me from undeſerved blame. When the ſecret was proclaimed in the 
world, he remained an unconcerned ſpectator of the conſequences which it 
would draw upon me, though thoſe conſequences might have been averted, 
if the Doctor had aſſured me, as he y-7 has not aſſured me, that my name was 
not mentioned by himſelf; and if he had, alſo, told his readers, as he has not 
yet told them, that the original notes ſupplied by me were very few indeed, 
and that my aſſiſtance only, went to ſuch and ſuch particulars. A general 
acknowledgment, after what had happened, would have been handſome, 
even if a Preface of three pages had been printed a ſecond time for the pur- 
ſe of iatroducing it. But a particular acknowledgment would, I think, 
Fave been more proper, when ſo many reports were abroad, and. when no 
right direction could have been given them, unleſs he or I had interpoſed. 
The Doctor ſays, p. 32, that © it was not his with. to have my name con- 
„ cealed, and that he does not think it was for the intereſt of the book to 
« have it fo.” That wiſlr has been amply gratifed, indeed, and pro- 
bably they by whom my name was mentioned, were not wholly inattentive 
20 theintereft 'of the book. I have no motives of vanity for appearing to the 
World as a coadjutor in the Variorum editwn. I aſſiſted in that edition from 
motives of friendſhip; and of the returns made to me for that friendſhip, I 
fay nothing. But bÞ 4 fay, that my vanity, or rather, my honeſt pride 
would have been mortified, if the public had any longer been permitted te 
_ conſider me as a man who ſuperintended and approved of the whole that has 
appeared, To check that opinion when it had prevailed for gearly fix weeks, 
1] ſent an advertiſement to The Britiſh. Critic, and afterwards, B, for the 
purpoſe of checking it yet more, determined to review the Variorum edition, 
. and told ſeveral friends of that determination. Neither in this pamphlet, 
nor in any other form of publication, ſhalt I defend in detail the critical 
contents of the Review. If my obſervations are fhallow,-let them be deſpiſed ; 
x trifling, let them be diſregarded; if unjuft, let them be eonfuted, But 
upon the fpirit in which they were written I will ſpeak. a few words. I 
challenge then Dr. Combe and every other reader to produce one ſevere in- 
vective. I will not deny, that harſli or ludicrous expreſſions now and then 
occurred to me, while I was writing the review. Bur I often reſiſted them, 
as they aroſe in my mind. I often expunged them, hen they had eſcaped 
from my pen to the paper, and the conductors of The Britiſh Critic will bear 
me witneſs, that in correcting the proof-ſheets I ſtudiouſly altered ever? 
word, which had the flighteſt appearance of acrimony or ſcorn. I have ſtated 
facts have advanced opinions — I have given praiſe I have expreſſed diſ- 
approbation— but from illiberal and contuinelious language I have uniformly. 
abſtained. 3 | 2 P 
I have, indeed, been told of ſome compariſons which have been made be- 
tween the critique upon the Variorum edition and that upon Heyne's Virgil, 
a difference,“ ſays Dr. Combe to me in a letter, that every body notices, 
„ and enquires the reaſon.” What is ſo eagerly ſought for, muy be 
- *eaſily found, in the cixeumſtances of the works themſclves, and inthe charac- 
ters of the authors, whom the Reviewers were to criticiſe. "The ſupreme 
merit of Heyne's Virgil is in 97p/7al notes, and the characteriſtic merit of 
- the Variorum Horace lies in the ſelection of notes from other commentators, 
The proper ſubject for remark in the Virgil, was the repablication of matter 
which had already paſſed the ordeal of criticiſm, and had been ſtamped with 
| general approbation. The proper and nearly the ſole topics for a Reviewer 
in the Horace were points hitherto unexammed,, the propriety. pf the motto, 
the phraſeology of the Dedication, the matter and ſtyle of te) Preface, the 
. © eorreſpJhdence between the catalogue of authors ſaid to be uſed; and the 
-*  Bi&-aciually made of them, the judicious or injudicious inſertion of notes, 
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the conformity” or want of conformity, in the Variorum text, to that of 


Geſner which. it profeſſes to follow; the accuracy, or the want of accuracy, 
in quotations, which the editor, according to his own account, had traced 
from modern cammentators to their ſources in ancient authors. Dr. Combe, 
the publiſher of the Variorum Horace, may, for aught I know, be a full - 
grown editor. But Mr. Porſon, the republiſher of Heyne's Virgil, is a 
giant in literature, a prodigy in intellect, a critic, whoſe mighty achieve- 
ments leave imitation panting at a diſtance behind them, and whoſe ſtupen- 


dous powers ſtrike down all the reſtleſs and aſpiring ſuggeſtions of rivalry into 


filent admiration and paſſive awe. He that excels in great things, ſo as not 


to be himſelf excelled, ſhall readily have pardon from me, if he errs in little 


matters better adapted to little minds. But I ſhould expect to ſee the indig- 
nant ſhades of Bentley, Hemſterlhliius, and Valckenaer riſe from their grave, 
and reſcue their illuſtrious ſucceſſor from the graſp of his perſecutors, if any 
attempt were made to immolate him on the altars of dulneſs and avarice, for 
his ſins of omiſſion, or his fins of commiſhon, as a corrector of the preſs. 
Enough, and more than enough, have I heard of his little overfiglits, in 
the hum of thoſe buſy inſpectors who peep and pry after one claſs of defects 
only, in the prattle of finical collectors, and the cavils of unlearned and 


Hhalf- learned goſſips. But I know that ſpots of this kind are loſt in the 


ſplendour of this great, man's excellencies, I Know that his character towers 


far above the reach of ſuch puny objectors. I think that his claims to pub- 
lic veneration are too vaſt to be meaſured by their ſhort and crooked rules, 


too maſly to be lifted by their feeble efforts} and even too ſacred to be touched 
by their unhallowed hands. Be it granted, then, that the difference between 
the critiques is great. But I contend that the difference between the works 
themſelves is more great, and I add that tlie difference between the artiſts is 
great <5 N | | | 
Quotation, p. 11.—“ I hope you will have the candour to contradict 
« the whole of your letter to Mr. Nares, an abſtract of which is inſerted 
at the end of The Britiſh Critic for November laſt, and do honour to your 
« veracity by aſſuring the Public, ſo far from having given none of the 
« notes, 25 you there aſſert, that all the notes marked “ Edit.“ are either 
of your own writing, or pointed out in works you did not think neceſ- 
«+ ſary to be mentioned, and the word “ Edit.“ was annexed at your de- 
fire; that, inſtead of juſt pointing out ſome notes for ſelection from 
«*« Bentley, &c. you carefully marked every paſſage you wiſhed to be print- 
ed, and that vou reviſed nearly every theet of the firſt volume befare it 
«« was printed off.” My letter to Mr. Nares I cannot contradict, though 
I have had many opportunities for ſupplyiag omiſſions lately found in 
it, and for cot᷑recting one miſtake in an account that was given of it. I 
wrote that letter when the Variorum edition had not, appeared, when I 
was anxious to avoid the imputation of everratzzg my own pretenſions, and 
when my memory could not be, in all points, exact as io the quantity of 
the information I had ſupplied. Dr. Combe, I fear, is eager to charge up- 
on me original notes, not from any reſpect for my learning, nor any thank- 
fulneſs for my ſervices, but for the purpoſe of fixing ſome imputation upon 
my veracity. Be this as it may, I have / peruſed the work carefully, 
and after that peruſal, I can and J will ſtate what was, my ſhare, and in that 
ſhare I find nothing materially inconſiſtent with my letter to the conduCtors 
of The Britiſh Critic, | | 
I marked the Venuſinæ Lectiones of Klotzius, Cuningam's Animadver- 
ſions, Mr. Markland's Explicationes at the end of the Supplices Mulieres, 
Mr. Wakefield's Obſervations [E] publiſhed in 1776, and the Animadverſions 


2 Waddelus; and the foregoing works appear more or leſs in both volumes. 
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T marked all Bentley's notes which are produced in the firſt volume, and al 
the notes from Janus [ FJ. To Mr. Homer I pointed out at my own houſe 
two notes from Biſhop Hare's Scripture Vindicated, and one from his Epiſ- 


tola Critica, all of which are inſerted in the firſt volume öf the Var. Edit. 


and I informed him af another conjecture in the ſame Epiſtle, which is not 
inſerted in the ſecond volume. I lent alſo to Mr. Homer the ſecond volume of 
Hare's works, and Pulman's Annotationg, [GJ which he ſoon returned to me. 
I defired him to write out Taylor's obſervation upon ſemper zdum in Ode 
agth of the 3d Book, and I told him of a conjectural reading upon Capo, 


Sat. iſt, Lib. iſt, and a judicious interpretation of the word Eros in the 


work De Arte Poëtica, both of which he might find in Taylor's [ HÞEle- 


ments of Civil Law, and neither of which Dr. Combe has produced in the 


parts of the Variorum edition conducted by himſelf alone. I defired Mr. 
Homer to make a reference from Fuwa!, Od. iſt, Book the 1ſt; to Bentley's 


note on #;dear, or Fideor, Sat. 2d, B. ad; and I am ſorry that, after ſuch a 


reference, the note ic, is not brought forward by Dr. C. in the ſecond vo- 
lume. I ſhewed Mr. Homer a note upon the ſame word Juuat from L. Bos. 


J gave him a reference to the Adventurer, upon Alite in Od. 6th, Lib. iſt, a 


reference to Gray's works upon Mabilibus Rivis, Od. 7th, Lib. rt, which 
by a little miſtake is. ſubjoined ro the word Anio; a note from Schrader on 
the word Urazque in the ſame Ode, and from Schrader I gave nothing more 
for the firſt volume, becauſe his noble emendation of Pontus, which he ſub- 


ſtitutes for Panus, is noticed by Janus, as may be ſeen, p. 162, vol. the iſt, 


of the Var. Edit. But I referved another emendation from Schrader for 
the ſecond volume, and have ſince produced it in The Britiſh Critic, Mr. 
Homer had a reference from me to Toup's note on N and his Curæ 


Poſteriores ad Theocritum upon the word Jecur. I defired him to inſert a 
note from Barnes's Homer, upon Ode the 2d, line the 1ſt. B. 1ſt. I told 


him, alſo, of Bentley's conjeCture upon ver. 121. of Sat. zd, Lib. rſt, and 
though I could have referred him to the learned Dr. Foſter's work upon 
- Accents, and to the Preface and third book of Cephalas's Anthologia, pub- 

bſbed at Oxford, yet I. had my reaſons for deſiring him to ſpeak only of 
Warton's Eſſay upon Pope; and as the Var. Edit. exhibits the very refe- 


rence which I recommended to Mr. Homer only, I am inclined to think that 


he had recorded it either on the margin of his Horace, or ſome looſe pa- 
per; for, of my detache i communications to Mr. Homer, this ſeems the only 
one, in the ſecond volume of the Var. Edit. Again, I communicated to Mr. 
Homer, or to Dr. Combe, or both, the reading of Donatus, © Exin Tar- 
% gu, , for Tarquinii Corpus, in a line of Ennius. I marked for Dr. 
Combe Bentley's notes on the Epodes, and the Carmen Seculare, and I re- 
viſed the proof-ſheets. I cleared up two references to Greek paſſages about 


which the Doctor was perplexcd, and 1 gave him ſome advice about uſing 


Lambin's notes, and eſpecially thoſe which tended to the illuſtration of 
Greciſms. Never did I feel greater aſtoniſhment, than ] lately felt, upon 
ſeeing in the Epodes the name of Bowyer for the name of Markland; and 
fare I am, that if Dr. Combe has preſcrved all my letters, and al my 
corrections, he will-find this miſtake noticed in them ſomewhere or other. 
To the learned Mr. Bowycr's miſcellaneous works I am indebted for much 
entertainment and much inſtruction. But I never heard of any obſervations 
made by him upon Horace. | 8 5 | 
With. the notes. from Lambin I am no farther. concerned than as having 


adviſed; a frequent uſe of them to both the editors, and as having particu- 


larly inſiſted upon their utility (as I ſaid juſt now) in illuſtrating the 
Gracifms that occur in Horace. With the notes quoted from Banadon, 


Deſprez, Bond, Muretus, Rutgerſius, and Pulman, in the firſt volume,. — 
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with thoſe of Bentley, Nannius, Jaſon de Nores; and Biſhop Hurd, chat 
appear in the ſecond volume, with thoſe of Torrentius, Zeunins, Cruquius, 
Baxter and Geſner, inſerted in both volumes, I have no concern at all, be- 
yond general recommendation of many of the works juſt now enumerated. 
The merit of. quoting Linnæus in both volumes belongs ſolely to Dr, 
Combe. - 1 | | 5 2 
The reader may now fee what aſſiſtance T gave in the different notes ſe- 
lected from different writers for the Variorum Edition of Horace, and it 
is only by frequent and careful peruſal that I have been able to ſtate what 
my mare was, and what it was not. This account includes what I carefully 
marked in ſome works, and pointed out in other works, every one of which 
I thought neceſſary to be mentioned, every one of which has been mentioned, 
and to ſome of which the name of © Editor?” was, by my deſire, annexed. Dr. 
Combe indeed (p. 11.) ſays that * all the notes marked © Edit.” were written by 
me or pointed out by me. Upon this aſſertion I am compelled to take the 
liberty of remarking. that Dr. Combe is miſtaken, even about the contents of 
his own work, for, if he will be ſo good as to look into the 338th page of vol. 
the ift, he will find two notes figned “ Edit.” to zeztber of which I have any 
| claim whatſoever. One of them contains the poſition of the Ionics a minori 
in the 12th Ode, Book the zd, from the firſt Aldine edition, and the other 
gives a different repreſentation of the fame verſes from the Editio Princeps in 
the king's library. I never conſulted either of thoſe editions, and I ſuppoſe 
the two notes ſigned © Edit.” to have proceeded from Mr. Homer, with whom 
alone J held, or ſhould have thought it proper to hold, ſeveral converſations 
about the meaſure of that Ode. „ 
We come now to a claſs of notes, ſome of which, by fair, and others only 
by a perverſe conſtruction, are to be called my own. In that part of my letter 
to Dr. Combe which is printed in p. 17 of his pamphlet, I ſaid “ä that none 
of the notes to which the name of Edit.“ had been with my requeſt affixed, 
were original.“ But I beg leave to retract now, as in a private letter to Dr, 
Combe J have before retracted this aſſertion, and I deſire the reader to bear 
in mind, that it was made when I was writing in great haſte, ⁊uithout any 
books, and from mere memory. For this error J ſhall readily be ex- 
cuſed, when I ſtate that the notes, properly my own, are only two in num- 
ber, that in ſituation they are very remote from the parts I was moſt likely 
to remember, and that they are ſo very inſignificant as to have made no very 
deep impreſſion upon my mind. Here they are :—On the word Dete/tata, 
Ode the rſt, Lib. rſt, I'gave the matter, and Mr. Homer the latinity, to the 
following note: “ Deteftata. Participium verbi deponentis paſſive ſumptum. 
Vid. Epod. the 16th. lin. 8. Edit.“ The ſecond occurs in vol. 1ſt. p. 9. of 
the Var. edit. and every body may ſee at a glance, that it might have been 
written in a leſs exceptionable form. £Eg:it wi/ere. Infinitivus poſt verba quæ 
ad motum pertinent, ſæpius apud poetas occurrit. Ovid. in Penelop. ad Ulyfl, 
v. 37. Te quzrere miſſo. V. Virgil, An. i. v. 532 Edit.” Theſe and theſe 
only are my original notes. Both of them are trifling, and within the reach 
of many a ſchool-boy, and yet for writing theſe I have been repreſented © as 
enriching the Var. edit. with original notes.” Now at the beginning of the 
work 1 was not wholly without thoughts of communicating now and then an 
original note. But I very ſoon changed my mind, and to my ſecond deter- 
mination I adhered from p. gth of the iſt vol. till the end of it; and as 
| ſeveral years had elapſed . ſince theſe few lines at the beginning of the iſt 
volume had been ſeen by me, in plain truth, I forgot them. But how then 
did it happen that while | turned over the notes, they eſcaped my eye? I anſwer, 
Juſt in the ſame manner as the note from Schrader upon Indegue, the re- 
ference to Toup upon Jecur, and the quotation from Donatus upon a 

eh. . | 4 | reading 
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reading in Ennius, had, alſo, for a long time eſcaped me. I read the notes 
ar different times, for different purpoſcs. I did not every time read every 


note, and thoſe to which the word © Edit.” was ſigned, had theleaſt ſhare of my 
attention, while I was examining what had been done, or not done, with 
the notes of Bentley, Markland, Wakefield, &c., Hence I had totally forgotten 


_ the, two notes in queſtion, when I wrote in London to Dr. Combe. I did 
not find them till my return to Hatton, in February, and upon finding them, 
J gave notice of the important diſcovery to Dr. Combe, who told me with 


fomething more of ſmartnefs than candour, that there was little merit in 


my informing him of what he knew before.” From the Doctor's anſwer it 


might be inferred that he was better acquainted with my notes, few and 
frivolous as they are, than with the numerous and valuable obfervations of 
other writers whoſe names adorn the Var. Edit. The Doctor, in his letter 
to me, makes a ſhort and general diſtinction between notes which I, myſelf, 
Had written, and thoſe which I had © pointed out in works“ I did not think 


neceſſary to mention—and he ſays that the word Editor was annexed to 


mem at my defire.” Now I have already proved, that not a the notes 
marked Edit.“ were of this deſcription, becauſe two of them were written by 
Mr. Homer: and I am now under the neceſſity of fſhewjng that Pr. Combe 


has fallen into another miſtake about the contents of his own book, for, of 


the notes which I pointed out to Mr. Homer, and to which T.defired him 
to ſubjoin the word Z4/. the names of the works are mentioned in'al/, I 


delieve, except one; and as I did not know any work in which hat one oc- 


curred, I certainly could not advife Mr. H. to ſay any thing about that of 
which I was myſelf wholly ignorant. If the Doctor will look into the Var. 


Edit. he will find Schrader's Emendations, Hare's Scripture Vindicated, 


Toup's Notes upon Longinus, Gray's Works, Warton's Effay upon Pope, and 
»1 The Adventurer, a few other works, mentioned in the very notes about which 


Pr. Combe tells the very perſon, who ſupplied them, that“ in hs opinion 


it was net neceſſary to mention the works epo cr were taken.” When 


I wrote to Dr. Combe in London, I did not endeavour to rectify 5519 part 


of his ſtatement, becauſe I had really forgotten, whether or no I had 
thought it unneceſſary to ſpecify the works from which the notes in queſtion 
were derived. But upon directing my attention to the evidence ſupplicd 


by the Var. Edit. after I had left London, I found out Dr. Combe's inat- 


tention to the addition of authors' names to the notes figned Edit. and my 
ewn miſtake about the two original notes, | | 

The Doctor thinks © that 1 ought to do honour to my veracity, by con- 
4% tradicting the whole of my letter to Mr. Nares.“ But it fo happens, that, 
upon examiaing the letter itſelf, I find myſelf obliged to ſupport what I 
wrote in it, and, at the ſame time, to correct an error into which the con- 
tluctors of The Britiſh Critic have fallen. In London, I did not recollect 


the preciſe words I had uſed to them. But they have obligingly favoured 


me with the original, which now lies before me, and by the aid of which 


I ſhall clear up ſeveral matters about which the Doctor has been pleaſed to 
arraign my veracity, The Doctor makes a diſtinction between pointing out 


notes, and marking them. Well then, J will give the Doctor my own re- 
preſentation in my own words. 1 took the trouble of marking ſome 


notes in Bentley, in Cuningam, in the Venuſinæ Lectiones of Klotzius, - 


and in the edition of Horace by Janus, I pointed out a few ſtraggling 


« obſervations in other critics. { now and then gave ſome opinions on 


Se Latin orthography. IT often Tooked over the proof-ſheets. I promiſed 
4 to write a Dedication to Mr. Windham and Mr. Burke, and to correct 


«'the Preface when it "ſhould be prepared.” In theſe words, the Doctor 


may fee that 7 diſtinguiſh, no leſs than himſelf, between marking and pointing 
| N „„ — 8 dur 
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dt notes, and he will alſo ſte, as I have done, that the enumeration I] af 


authors marked is incomplete, for the names of Wakefield, Markland, and 
Waddelus ought to have been added; and zhe/e are the omiſſions which: I 
am enabled to ſupply, by comparing my books with my letter to the Con- 
ductors of the Britiſh Critic. At the time in which that letter was written, I 
ſpoke from memory upon ſubjects that, for nearly two years, had been diſ- 
miſſed from my mind, and I was afraid to uſe any expreſſion which might 
wear the appearance of claiming 90 much. But I had no deſign whatſoever 
of ſuppreſſion or miſrepreſentation ; and for this Dr. Combe will not wholl 

Fehl me credit, when I tell him, that I gave the Conductors of the Britii 

Critic leave to publiſh the whole or any part of my letter. Thus much 1 


have to ſay of the account I ſent to thoſe gentlemen, of the notes which ate 


+4 721 L 


« 


vt my own, | LOAN 
I wil now proceed to ſpeak of the account I gave of the notes which are 
my own. In page the rſt, I ſaid, „L was aſked by the Editors, but refuſed 
to give any notes of my own.”* Upon farther recollection, I think this not 
alice exact, for I at firſt red to give ſome new notes, meaning, I dare 
ſay, original notes by myſelf, as well as notes which had not appeared in 
other editions. After that offer, I gave two notes of my own ; and when 
Mr. H. ſpoke to me about more, I: then indeed told him of my ſubſequent 
determination to give no more, and he was contented with my promiſing to 
collect ſome obſervations, ' which, fo, far as I knew, had not been uſed by 
preceding Editors of Horace. This promiſe I performed; and if Mr. Ho- 
mer had lived, many more proofs of my readinefs to perform it would have 
been ſeen in the ſecond volume, which required a larger ſhare of illuſtration. 
The point which, beyond all others, occupied my mind when I wrote, 


upon November 9, 1793, to the Conductors of the Britiſh' Critic, was the 


article, in which it had been faid, that the Variorum Edition would be 
* enriched by notes by me, and to ſet this matter right was the main objeEt 
of my letter to Mr. Nares. Accordingly, at the bottom of page the 2d, I 
ufed theſe words, „Perhaps, fir, you would chooſe this form: We are 
< authoriſed by Dr. Parr to inform our readers that the edition in quarto of 
Horace, which we announced in No. 3 of, the Britiſh Critic, does not 
contain any notes Written by himſelf.” Such was the impreſſion upon my 
mind, when I propoſed that form; and it is evident that I was not, © at rb 
moment, very anxious to have any thing ſaid about the notes which I had 
marked, but that my attention was ch directed to thoſe which I was ſaid 
to have given, Be it fo. But Dr. Combe will fay that I repreſent myſelf 
as giving none, when, by my own ſubſequent confeſſion, J had given a few. 
The Doctor is right, and #02 he will ſee that even in <vriting i Mr. Nares, 
Twas myſelf not wrong; for, ?mmediately after putting the foregoing ſentence to 
paper, J had ſome doubts, and wrote in a poſtſcript the following words: 
I am not quite ſure but that on one or two. paſſages I gave aflight opinion to 
Mr. Homer, ut 1 forget what they were.” Now if the Conductors of the 
Britiſh Critic had fortunately publiſhed this qualification, there would have 
been no room for controverſy between Dr. C. and myſelf about original notes. 
But their minds, I ſuppoſe, were ſtrongly impreſſed by the preceding paſ- 
ſage, where I ſtated generally, that ho ſuch notes were written by me, and L 
can hardly blame them for overlooking a reſtriction, which, in ſo ſhort a 
time, had flipped from my own memory, and which did not occur to me 


Again, till I had left London in February lat. ' If I had recollected it white 


T was writing to Dr. C. in London, I thould have availed' myſetf of it im- 
mediately, and avoided the miſtake of which I was guilty, when I told Dr. 
C. (ſee page 17) * that not one of the notes to which the name of Editor 
had been affixed was an original one.” If the Doctor had carefully ſe- 
wk D : pParated 
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' | parated thoſe which are rraliy original from thoſe which are not ſo, when he 
was, writing to me about the notes ſigned Edit.“ he would have done me a 
favour by producing them. Bur I had no right to aſk ſuch a fayour, and 
therefore I afterwards did for myſelf, when I returned to the books, all that 
could be done. I made a liſt of the notes ſigned Edit. and as foon as I 
Found the two which are really my own, I acknowledged them to be ſo in 
my late correſpondence with Dr. Combe, and with the Conductors of the 
- Britiſh Critic. I am exceedingly ſorry to find myſelf under the neceſſity of 
entering into ſo minute a detail upon a ſubject, which would have been very 
nugatory, if my veracity had not been impeached. I muſt now 2 of two 
other notes which Dr. Combe may, if he pleaſes, call zcww, but which J 
ſhould have ſome heſuation in calling orig iι,ͤt. In p. . vol. the iſt, of the 
Variorum Edition are theſe words: Grave.— Legit cel. Wakefield, grave 
_« poſt-gentes, pro graviter, ſed male. Edit.“ I had ſent Mr. Homer, Wake- 
field's interpretation of grave, and his change of the punctuation. I told him of 
my objections: to both, and I recommended the form in which Mr. Wake- 
.field's opinions and my, diſſent from them are exhibited together. In page 
147 of the Variorum Edition arę the following words on the fourth line of 
Od. 37. Lib. . Forte punctum ponendum eſt poſt 7empus, et erat cum 
:#efas conjungendum. Edit. Now in p. 19 of Dr. Combe's pamphlet I fay 
: of this tranſpoſition, that it had been mentioned to me in converſation, 
| that for aught I know it may be in ſome book, that I remembered but 
did not invent it, and that the perſon from whom I heard it did not him- 
4 ſelf pretend to invention. Theſe declarations were ſufficient to exclude 
me from all merit, except that of memory. But as I was not ſatisfied with 
the propoſed punctuation, I deſired Mr. Homer to put the qualifying term, 
<«,forte,,” and now I will give the reaſons of my doubt. If the punctuation 
de admitted, Sallaribus will be disjoined from dapibus, and left without a 
ſubſtantive; we read Saliaria ſacra, ſaliares ępulæ, ſaliares coene, but Ido 
not remember the word uſed elliptically we read alſo, of Gereatia, Flaralia, 
Bacchanalia, where ſeſta is underſtood. But Saliaria belongs to a different 
claſs of words. The ſtanza in Horace ever has been obſcure to me; the 
propoſed change of punctuation, while it removes one difficulty, introduces 
another; and if it ſhould pleaſe ſome of my readers more than it pleaſes me, 
fill, I haye no claim to the praiſe of having propoſed it. When 1 conſider 
the minuteneſs of the foregoing: detail about notes which were or were not 
my own, I am again obliged to confeſs the ſorrow I feel for wearying my 
reader. But the fituation in which I am placed obliges me to ſtate the whole 
truth, ./o far as I have gradually been able to recollect it; and after finiſhing 
that ſtatement, I cannot help again expreſſing my concern that Dr. Combe, 
by his filence, afier the appearance of the Britiſh Critic for Septerober, 
Mould permit the public to ee either numerous or important notes 0r/211a/ly 
written by me, when thoſe which I really furniſhed, amounted only to 
TWO, and theſe, two were fo very unimportant. I have an equal contempt 
for braggart pretenſion and falſe humility, and therefore J hope to be ex- 
cuſed when I ſay that, if I had been diſpoſed to publiſh EE notes upon 
Horace, I am not wholly without the power of writing more and better ob- 
ſervations than thoſe which I gave to Mr. Homer, and to which 1 ſhould 
not have been under the mortifying neceſſity of ſetting up my claim, if that 


- 


worthy and learned man had been now living, or if the purchaſers of the 
Variorum Edition had not been ſuffered to expect from me ſuch information 
as I have not even attempted to furniſh. I have not preſumed to ſay that Dr. 
Combe ſaw the article which alarmed me in the Britiſh Critic of September, 
and which came to my ears nearly three weeks after it had been publiſhed. 
But I have Rated it as probable that he did fee that article, and at the ſame 
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time I ſhould very readily believe him, if he were to ſay that he had not 

ſeen nor heard of it before I had contradicted it. | 
Quotation, p. 12.—* You ſeparate * mecum hancce operam inceperat?” 
© from what it is immediately connected with, on purpoſe to add © The 
« Doctor's brief and cold expreſſion, is. I meant that confiliorum 
« omnmm ſocietate mecum nuper conjunctiſſime“ ſhould have conveyed a 
% preat deal.“ I inſerted in different parts of the Review the expreſſions 
which I found in different paragraphs of the Preface. The firſt expreſſion 
evidently, but generally, relates to the ſhare Mr. Homer had in beginning 
the work with Dr. Combe, and contained leſs than in my opinion ought to 
have been ſaid. How much the Doctor meant to convey by the ſecond ex- 
preſſion I cannot preciſely determine, though J readily allow, on the evidence 
of his letter, that he 2ncan? to convey a great deal; and whatſoever 7s con- 
veyed by it, appears, I think, in the Britiſh Critic, where the whole 
character of Mr. Homer is produced, and, as to the mater, the whole is ap- 
proved. The readers of the Britiſh Critic muſt know, that Mr, Homer 
was confiliorum omnium ſocietate nuter conunttiſſmus with Dr. Combe, 


and by the word aper they will underſtand, that Mr. Homer was concerned 


in the Horace ; but they will alſo underſtand ſomething more, unleſs the 
Doctor meant that confilia omnia muſt be confined to the Horace; and if this 
Tas his meaning, he ſurely would have written more perſpicuouſly, by 


adding /n edendo Horatio, or words of a fimilar import. If I had foreſeen 


the poibility of miſconception in the mind of any reader, or of the ſlighteſt 
injuſtice being eventually done to Dr. Combe, I ſhould have ſtated, that 
the general character of Mr. Homer 7mmediately follows the ſentence in 
which the words. mecum hancce operam inceperat are found. I am really 
concerned for the uneaſineſs which Dr. Combe has felt from this ſeparation. 
But J meant no wrong to him; and if wrong has been done, I will now 
make my apology for having been (though involuntarily) the cauſe of it, 
The Doctor, in the ſame page, and immediately after the foregoing quo- 


tation, proceeds thus: It was my with that the whole might be as warm 
44 


as poſſible; and that it might expreſs the high opinion I ever had of his 
© merits, the regard I had for his friendſhip, and the veneration, almoſt to 
« enthuſiaſm, I would pay to his memory, now he is no more; and J. 
« would do every thing within the compaſs of my abilities and fortune, to 
& do honour to his name, or perpetuate his virtues. Could my language do 
« juſtice to my emotions, which the recollection of poor Homer calls forth, 
« [ am ſure the tribure would be neither brief nor cold: 1 would deſcribe 
in ſuch language the very high ideas he had of honourfriendſhip truth. 
“ That it ſhould be worthy a place at Hatton, where Dr. Parr might con- 
% template and learn what theſe virtues really are.“ From the colliſion of 


Dr. Combe's friendſhip for Mr. Homer with his anger againſt me, the 
Doctor, in the foregoing ſentence, has diſplayed to advantage the vigour of 


his eloquence, the ſeverity of his ſarcaſms, and the purity of his morals. L 
thank him for the compliment which he has beſtowed upon my ſtyle, though 


at the expence of my integrity. I admit the fincerity of © the veneration 


92 


« almoſt to enthuſiaſm he would pay to the memory of Mr. Homer.” I am 


ſure, from the ſpecimen J have ſeen in the Preface to Horace, that his general 


tribute of commendation to the memory of a departed friend would be neither 
brief nor cold. I admire the Doctor's proficiency * in honour, friendſhip, 
and truth.” I ſhall read with pleaſure his deſcription of the very high 
« ideas which Mr. Homer, to my knowledge as well as the Doctor's, en- 
6e tertained of theſe virtues;”” and whenſoever I am conſcious of wanting 
inſtruction for myſelf, I can be at no loſs to find ſuch an inſtructor as will be 
ready to correct the obliquities of 5 judgment, to purify the wn 
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to extenuate it. 


about them is ſeldom feeble. 


E 


of my principles, and to mitigate the obduracy of my temper. The Docter, 


no doubt, will mingle ſage advice with ſevere reproof. The ſolidity of his 


matter will amply atone for the imperfections of his language, and his fa- 
lutary precepts will borrow additional force from his reſpectable example. 


But in the moral, as well as in the natural world, they who“ are whole 
„ need not a phyſician ;” and the Doctor, I am ſure, is too generous to ha- 
raſs his patients with falſe alarms, for the fake of ſhewing his {kill in the 
difcernment of equivocal prognoſtics, or the adminiſtration of rough pro- 
phy lacties. At prefent I do not perceive in myſelf ſuch ſymptoms of diſ- 
eaſe, as make it neceſſary for me to call in any aid from this very able and 
zealous reſtorer of K] moral conſtitutions. 7 . 
Quotation, p. 13, from Pr. Parr's letter to Dr. Combe: I bave the ho- 
% nour of your letter, while a learned gentleman concerned in the Britiſh 
« .Critic was with me. The Doctor, f . perceive, has not only ſagaciouſly 
diſcovered, but obligingly marked, [L] the maccuracy of which I was guilty 
in uſing the words have and was. I received the Doctor's letter when it was 
duſk. I dictated the firft part of my anſwer in haſte. I ſhould have taken 
more care both as to the matter and the ſtyle, if I had expedgrd to ſee that 
anſwer in prix! ; and whether the impropriety flowed from the pen of my 
amanuenſfs, or, what is far more probable, from ay own lips, and after- 
wards eſcaped my eye, neither of us can feel the ſmalleſt degree of anxiety 
| Of my amanuenhis I can ſay with confidence, that he un- 
derſtands the Engliſh language as critically, and writes it as elegantly, as 
Dr. Combe. Upon the Doctor I will not myſelf retaliate, by faſtening the 
fangs of criticiſm upon two or three paſſages in his pamphlet, which, ac- 
eording to my views of our vernacular tongue, are not altogether correct. 
In my anſwer to the Doctor, I wrote thus (ſee pages 13 and 24): © F 
« never ſuppoſed nor ſaid that the plan was committed to writing; but 1 
4% know that Mr. Homer had more clear and diſtinct views, than I conceived 
e it poſſible for you to have, of what an editor ought to do.” I will pre- 


ſently give 2 for ufing ſuch plain words in a private letter. But 
before I do ſo, 


I will produce the Doctor's note upon them, and fubjoin a 
few remarks. They,” fays Dr. C. who are acquainted with the 
Doctor's contemptuous mode of {peaking about and treating other people, 
„ will not be ſurpriſed at theſe and other expreſſions of the ſame nature.“ 
Now, if the Doctor will do me the favour of attending to thoſe paſſages in 
my publications, where I have expreed contempt, he will find them far 
mort pointed than the ſentence which gave him fo much offence ; and ſure 


Iy if he remembers my habits in converſation, he will hardly fay that I have 


treated him with the /ame leverity, which, in his hearing, I have often ſhewn 
towards other perſons for whom I really fee! contempt. It is not very 


_ pleaſant. for me ta expatiate upon any faults which have been imputed to 


me in general terms by an incenſed affailant, and of which I do nos think 
myſelf guilty in the general tenor of my life, Vet, I muſt take the liberty 
of ſaying, that I am more addicted to anger than to contempt. True it is, 
that my conceptions of men and things are vivid, and that my language 
But if my cenſures are ſevere, I hope that 
my commendations are more frequent, and not leſs forcible. I am ſure, toog 
that I hate much oftenex had reaſon to repent of my precipitation in praiſe, 


than of my injuſtice in reproach.—Againſt the babble of conceited ſeioliſts, 


againft the claims of ſaucy pretenders, againſt the deciſions of pompous, of- 
ficious, and cenſorious dogmatiſts, I 4% indulge contempt. But if Dr. 
Combe will vouchſafe to learn from me the art of diſcrimination, he will, 
in ſpeaking of my habits, diſtinguiſh between the language of contempt, —and 


_ the language of diſſent, - of diſapprobation, of rooted averſion, —of ſtrong 


indi gnation. 
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indignation.—In regard to the words which diſpleaſe Dr. Combe, I intended 
to convey, very undiſguiſedly, my opinion about Mr. Homer and himſelf; 
and if 1 0 manner of conveying it is inconſiſtent with the reſpect really 
due to him, J have to lament that I expreſſed what I thought true, in terms 
which the Doctor has a right to think uncivil. But he will be pleaſed to 


remember, that while I was anſwering a letter, the concluſion of which im- 


puted to me a diſregard to honour, friendſbip and truth, L was not very likely 
to reject any Arong term which contained my real opinion. 

I ſhall now unfold a7 large the reaſons which induced me to give Mr. 
Homer credit for having more clear and diſtinct views than what J con- 
„ ceived it pothble for Dr. Combe to have of what an editor ought to do.“ 
Mr. Homer received the greater part of his education at Rugby ſchool, 
under the care of Mr. Burrows. He went thither, as I lezrn from a let- 
ter written to me By his father, at the age of ſeven. * He continued there 
« ſeven years, and became the head-boy of about fixty.” He “ afterwards 
«© went to Birmingham ſchool, where he remained three years more, under 
„ the Rev. Mr. Brailsford.” : H „ 

The celebrity of Rugby ſchool was, in the time of Mr. Burrows, not ſo 

eat, nor the plan of education purſued in it fo elegant and comprehen- 
12 as we have ſeen them under the auſpices of the preſent very learned 
maſter, to whofe memory, at ſome future period (and for the fake of our 
youth, may it be a diſtant one!), the inhabitants of this and many neighbour- 
ing counties would do well to erect a public monument, recording his emi- 
nent merits, and their own well-founded gratitude. Yet Mr. Burrows 
poſſeſſed, as I em told, a very found underfjanding, and a very reſpectable 


thare of erudition; and the progreſs which Mr. Homer made under him 


was ſuch as did no diſcredit to the abilities of the teacner, or the diligence 
of the ſcholar. Of Mr. Brailsford's talents as an inſtructor, I cannot ſpeak 
with preciſion, though I am warranted in ſaying, that the preſent maſter, 
Mr. Price, who perhaps ſucceeded him at Birmingham, is a man of a very 
refined taſte, and of learning more than common. But as Mr. Homer had 
been the © firſt of ſixty boys, before he went to Birmingham ſchool, and 
as he ſtaid there three years, we may preſume that he was for that time 


employed in reading ſome of the beſt claffical authors. In November 1768, 
Mr. Homer was admitted of Emanuel College, Cambridge, under Dr. Far- 


mer, and in that college I ſaw him at a very early period of his academical 
Hife. The pleaſantry and good ſenſe diffuſed through his converſation, the 
fairneſs of his character, and perhaps the ſingularity of his name, attracted 
my attention, and produced an acquaintance which ſoon grew into friend- 
fhip. I will hazard the imputation of arrogance, for ſaying that new in- 
eitements were given to his induſtry, and new proſpects opened to his curio- 
fity, by my well-meant advice. Mr. Homer proceeded regularly to his 


Bachelor's degree in 1773, to his Maſter's in x776, and to his Bachelor's 


in Divinity in 1783. He was elected Fellow of Emanuel College in 1778. 
He had lived in Warwickſhire about three years before he. became Fel- 
low, and returned to the Univerſity ſoon after his election. He then 
reſided much at Cambridge, where his mind was neither diſſipated by plea- 
fure, nor relaxed by idleneſs. He frequently viſited the public library, and 
was well acquainted with the hiſtory or contents of many curious books 
which are noticed only by ſcholars. ' Of the Greek language he was by 
no means ignorant, though he did not profeſs to be critically {killed in it. 
He had read many of the Latin claffical authors. He, was not accuſtomed 
to make falſe quantities. About orthography he was very exact. He was 
not a ſtranger ta many niceties in the ſtructure of the Latin tongue. He 
hag turned his attention to ſeyeral philological books of great utility and high 
| | | | kh | reputation. 
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reputation, He was well verſed in the notes ſubjoined to ſome of the beſt 


editions of various authors; and of his general crudition the reader will 


form no unfavourable opinion, after looking at a catalogue [MJ] of the works 


in which he was engaged, About Horace he had a fair ftock of common 


knowledge long before he thought of becoming an editor; and as I was well 
acquainted with his activity, his good fenſe, and his 3 I looked upon 
him as a very fit perſon for undertaking the taſk of publiſhing the Vario- 
rum Edition. With Mr, Homer I converſed much, and correſponded often 
about the work, which has lately appeared. He was perſpicuous, and exaCt 
in ſtating his own queſtions ; and in apprehending my anſwers, he was both 
ready and correct. He neither diſſembled difficulties from vanity, nor flur- 
red them over from lazineſs. He knew how to adapt docility and firmneſs 
to different occaſions, His friends he never teaſed by impotent cavils and 


futile enquiries. He never attempted to ſhew off his on powers in that 


frivolous jargon, or that oracular ſolemnity which I have now and then ob- 
+ ferved in perſons who prated- yeſterday, as they prate to-day; and will prate 
again to-morrow, about ſubjects which they do not underſtand, Such is my 
opinion of Mr, Henry Homer. He, to my knowledge, had fed on the 
« dainties that are bred in a book. He had eaten paper, as it were, and 
4 drunk ink. His intellect was repleniſhed,” - 

With Dr. Combe I was for fome years a ſchool-fellow at Harrow, and I 
remained there after him. When I reflect upon the ſtate of learning in that 
ſchool while Dr. C. continued in it, upon the bad health of a maſter whom 
T have reaſon to love and revere as a father, upon the fituation which Dr. 
Combe had reached, upon the books which he did 20% read at all, upon the 
manner in which other books were read by him, and for a time by myſelf, 
and upon the progreſs which he had made in taſte, in criticiſm, and in com- 


2 both proſe and verſe, when he went away, I think great credit is 


due to him for the pains he muſt have ſince taken to improve himſelf. But the 
Doctor did not proſecute at any Univerſity thoſe claſſical ſtudies which he 


had no opportunity for carry ing to any conſiderable extent, even while he - 


was at ſchool, In London he was engaged in an honourable profeſſion 
with his worthy father, and much of his time muſt have been devoted to 


the various branches of knowledge which his profeſſion required, and which 


I believe Dr. Combe to have cultivated with great ſucceſs, To me he has 
always appeared a man endowed with a very good -ſhare of natural under- 
ſtanding, His {kill in medals is, I am told, both as to extent and accuracy, 


nearly unrivalled, and his information upon ſubjects of natural prays | 


has been repreſented to me as highly reſpectable. But of his talent for dif- 
criminating the beauties of Greek and Roman writers, of his philological 
ſtudies, of his metrical learning, of his acquaintance with the comparative 
merits of editions, and the characteriſtic excellence of editors, I never had 
reaſon to entertain ſo favourable an opinion, as that which I entertained of 
Mr. Homer. Even at this very moment, I am unable to affirm or to deny 
that Dr. Combe can ſcan one Lyric ſtanza, unrayel one complicated ſen- 
tence, diſtinguiſh one inſtance of the curigſa felicitas aſcribed ta Horace by 
Petronius, decide upon one controverted point of criticiſm, or explain, from 
perſonal and previous examination, in what reſpects, and to what degree one 
commentator is preferable to another. Why, then, did I encourage Dr. Combe 
to be an aſſiſtant to Mr. Homer in the Variorum Edition? Really J con- 
cerved that I was doing Mr. Womer ſervice, and Dr. Combe no injury, when 
I wiſhed the latter to be a partner both in the expence and in the trouble. I 
thought the Doctor well qualified to conſult manuſcripts in the Britiſh mu- 


ſeum, to which he had eaſy acceſs from his acquaintance with the very re- 


ſpectable curators. I conſidered him as a man of an accurate eye for cor- 
| recting 
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| an idea of having any thing to do with it himſelf, but merely as a pro- 
0 per thing for Homer.“ He will, farther. recollect, that the — 
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The Doctor may ncw ſee upon what grounds 1 * and to what ex- 
tent I at firſt expected him to co-operate with Mr. Homer. All that he 


may have done bes my expectations, ſerves only to juſtify my wiſhes; 


and I have no difficulty in believing, that, during the progreſs of the work, 
he became ſome what more qualiſied for his editorial office, than he might 
have been at the beginning. Let me, however, be pardoned for confeſſing, 
that I ſhould have Pit no doubt upon the ſcore of Mr. Homer's abilities, if, 
from the very commencement of the buſineſs, he had ſtood forth as the ſole 


Editor. | | | | 
It is pleaſant for me to obſerve, that, in the courſe of Dr. Combe's ſtate- 


ment and my remarks, many facts will be brought forward which do ho- 


nour to Mr: Homer. Bona autem,“ ſays the Latin Tranſlator ef Heſſod, 
« hæc contentio hominibus;“ and ſurely the Doctor, who complains of me 
for perverſely ſeparating ideas which he had himſelf not very cloſely joined 
he that meant to convey a great deal” by a general expreſſion upon a ſubject 
where I ſhould myſelf have been diſpoſed to employ language more full, 
definite, and ſpecific—he that © wiſhed the whole of his panegyric to be as 


«« warm as poſſible, in order to expreſs the high opinion he ever had of Mr. 


„ Homer's merits, the regard he had for his fricndſhip, and the veneration 
; : | © « almott 


S 
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F  @ almoſt eo enthuſiaſm he would pay to his memory now he is no more:“ 
Sach a ſteady friend, fuch a vigilant advocate, ſuch an ardent panegyrift 
bn muſt be ſuperior to the ſecret corroſions of envy, and will not ſuppoſe him- 
=_ ſelf debaſed becauſe Mr. Homer is exalted. If, however, he thould be 
_ tempted to ſay that my mo/zwe for exalting Mr. Homer is to debaſe him, 
90 Nemeſis may ftep to the door and proclaĩm, that ſome part of Dr. Combe's 
4 | zeal in defending Mr. Homer, aroſe from his vel to cenſure me, and 
4 Mat, in chanting the praifes of his deceaſed friend, he now and then heard 
an imperfect echo, which ſounded like his own. But I with to keep all 
ſuch invidious conſtructions at a diſtance. The Doctor and I had a great, 
. and perhaps an equal regard for Mr. Homer, and neither of us can have a 
a right to arraign the fincerity of the other in expreſſing it [NJ. | 
| As the merits of Mr. Homer ftund at this moment in full view before my 
| mind,” I wifl venture to digreſs a little from Dr. Combe's pamphlet, and 
turn my attention towards ſome points in Mr. Homer's conduct, which have 
ever fixed him in my eſteem, and which, in the judgment of all good men, 
will do honour to 115 independence and integrity. 3 | 
Mr. Homer, in confequence of fome religious Kuple⸗ (as it afterwards ap- 
eared ) refuſed to take prieft's orders, when, by the ſtatutes of the founder, 
he was required to take them, in order to preſerve the rank he had attained 
in college. From a ſenior fellow he Bernie fantor, un after various ne- 
| pers, "his NP was declared vacant on the '2oth of June, 1788. 


of ſympathy and cdunfel. I aſked about the unknown cauſe—1 1 
ort and 


no other purpoſe than that bf irritation. | | | 
Knowing that g and amiable men are ſometimes hurried even 
into rigorous proceetings by their political zeal, I for a long—yes—for a 
very long time, had painful doubts, whether Mr. Homer had been perfectly 
well uſed. But after ſtrict and repeated enquiry, and efþecrally after the 
fight of a letter which was written ro Mr. Homer, Feb. 28, 1787, and the 
contents of which had neither directly nor indirectly been communicated by 
him to me, and the, original of which: was ſent me by Mr. Homer, ſen. on 
the'2gth of May 1791, I was convinced, rhorongbly convinced, that my 
friend had met with fair, and, from ſome quarters, moſt indulgent treat- 
ment; and that, in a caſe fo very notorious, the ſtatutes left no power of 
mitigation whatſoever in the hands either of the fellows or the maſter. My 
rejudices, as a friend, and the fcruples of Mr. Homer, ſen. as a father, 
unk at once under the weight of the clear and authoritative evidence which 
that letter conveyed. Mr. Homer, I faw, perfifted in obeying the dictates 
of his conſcience, and the members of the college were compelled to act under 
the direction of their ſtatutes, and by the force of their oaths. = 
Of we undue Sartiality towards the _ maſter of the college, I ſhall not be 
ſuſpected by thoſe perſons who know how little. his ſentiments accord with 
my own, upon ſome eccleſiaſtical, and many political matters. From rooted 
principle and ancient habit, he is a Tory: lama Whig ; and we have both 
2 . 2h | of 
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vf us too much confidence in each other, and. tos much reſpect for ourſelves, 
to diſſemble what we think upon any grounds, or to any extent. Let me, 
then, do him the juſtice, which, amidſt all our differences in opinion, I am 
convinced that he will ever be ready to do me. His knowledge is various, 
extenſive, and recondite. With much ſeeming negligence, and perhaps, in 

later years, ſome real relaxation, he underſtands more, and remembers more, 

about common and uncommon ſubjects of literature, than many of thoſe who 


would be thought to read all the day, and meditate half the night. In 


quickneſs of apprehenſion, and acuteneſs of diſcrimination, I have not often 
ſeen his equal, Through many a convivial hour have I been charmed by his 
vivacity, and upon his genius J have reflected in many a ſerious moment, 
with pleaſure, with admiration, but not without regret, that he has never 
concentrated and exerted all the great powers of his mind, in ſome great 
work, upon ſome great ſubject. Of his liberality in patronizing learned 
men, and of his zeal in promoting learned publications, I could point out 
numerous inſtances. Without the ſmalleſt propenſities to avarice, he poſſeſſes 
a large income; and without the mean ſubmiſſions of dependence he has 
riſen to high ſtation. His ambition, if he has any, is without inſolence; 
his munificence is without oſtentation; his wit is without acrimony; and his 
learning is without pedantr y,. 5 Fs 
Among the fellows of Emanuel College who endeavoured to ſhake Mr, 
Homer's. reſolution, and to preſerve for him his academical rank, there was 
one man, whom I cannot remember without feeling that all my inclination 
to commend, and all my talents for commendation, are diſproportionate to 
his merit. From habits not only of cloſe intimacy, but of early and unin- 
terrupted friendſhip, I can ſay, that there is ſcarcely one Greek or Roman 
author of eminence in verſe or proſe, whoſe writings are not familiar to 
him. He is equaliy ſucceſsful in combating the difficulties of the moſt ob- 
ſcure, and catching, at a glance, the beauties of the moſt elegant Though 
I could mention two or three perſons. who have made a greater proficiency. 
than my friend in philological learning, yet, after ſurveying all the intellec- 
tual endowments of all my literary acquaintance, I cannot name the man, 
whoſe taſte ſeems to me more correct and more pure, or whoſe judgment 
upon any compoſition in Greek, Latin, or Engliſh, would carry with it 
higher authority. tomy mind. 33 ᷑ is 5 . 
To thoſe diſcourſes which, when delivered before an academical audiet ce, 
captivated” the young, and intereſted the old, which were argumentative 
without formality and brilliant withovt gaudineſs, and in which the hap- 
pieſt ſelection of topics was united with the moſt luminous arrangement of 
matter, it cannot be unſafe for me to pay ſhe tribute of my praiſe, be- 
cauſe every hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witneſs. Ag 
2 tutor, he was unwearied in the inſtruction, liberal in the government, and 
anxious for the welfare of all who were entruſted to his care. The brilliancy 
of his converſation, and the ſuavity of his manners, were the more eudearing, 
becauſe they were united with qualities of a higher order, becauſe in morals 
he was correct without moroſeneſs, and becauſe in religion he was ſerious 
without bigotry. . From the retirement of a college, he ftepped at once into 
the circle of a court, But he has not been dazzled by its glare, nor tainted 
by its corruptions. As a prelate, he does honour to the gratitude of a patron 
who was once his pupil, and to the dignity of a ſtation, where, in his wiſe 
and honeſt judgment upon things, great dz/es are connected with great 
emoluments. If, from general deſcription, I were permitted to deſcend to 
particular detail, I ſhould ſay, that in one inſtance he exhibited a noble 
mo of generoſity, by refuſing to accept the legal and cuſtomary. profits of 
is office, from a peaſantry bending down under the weight of indigence and 
exaction. I ſhould ſay, that, upon another occaſion, he did not ſuffer him- 


ſelf 


1 5 
ſelf to be irritated by perverſe and audacious oppoſition; but, blending mer- 
cy with juſtice, ſpared a miſguided father for the ſake of a diſtreſſed de- 
pendent family, and provided, at the ſame time, for the inſtruction of a 
large and populous pariſh, without puſhing to extremes his epiſcopal rights 
when invaded, and his epiſcopal power when defied. While the Engliſh 
univerſities produce ſuch ſcholars, they will indeed deſerve to be conſidered 
as the nurſeries of learning and virtue. While the church of Ireland is 
adorned by fuch prelates, it cannot have much to fear from that ſpirit of 
reftleſs diſcontent, and exceſſive rehnement, which has lately gone abroad. 
It will be inftrumental to the beſt purpoſes by the beſt means. It will gain 
freſh ſecurity and freſh luſtre from the ſupport of wiſe and good men. It 
will promote the nobleſt intereſts of ſociety, and uphold, in this day of peril, 
the ſacred caufe of true religion. Y: | e 5 
Sweet is the refreſhment afforded to my ſoul by the remembrance of ſuch 
a ſcholar, ſuch a man, and ſuch a friend, as Dr. William Bennet, Biſhop of 
Cork; and happy am I, that, before my return to the Variorum Editor, my 
beſt feelings will have the moſt exquiſite gratification from another fact, which 
Jam now preparing to lay before the reader. | 
Though I collected from the general converſation of Mr. Homer, that he 
was not adverſe to a partial and temperate reform in the Church of England, 
yet in no one moment of the moſt private and confidential intercourſe did he 
open to me his doubts upon any particular ſubject of doctrine. When I was 
talking to him about the events which had recently paſſed in College, he 
for the firſt time told me, that many years before he had ſtood aloof from 
ſome preferment, which, in all probability, was within his reach, and that 
He had taken an unalterable reſolution el not accepting any 9 either 
from private patrons, or from an academical ſociety. The reaſons upon 
which this reſolution was founded he did not reveal to me, nor did I think 
myſelf authorized to inveſtigate them. But I ever have honoured, and ever 
ſhall honour ſo much moderation, mixed with ſo much firmneſs. He never 
indulged himſelf in pouring forth vague and trite declamations againſt the 
real or ſuppoſed errors of churchmen. He never Jet looſe contemptuous 
and bitter reproaches againſt thoſe who might differ from him upon ſpecula- | 
five and controverſial topics of theology. He remained a quiet, and, I doubt 
not, a ſincere conformiſt within the pale of the eſtabliſnment, after renoun- 
eing all ſhare of its profits, and all chance of its honours. On this rare and 
happy union of integrity and delicacy, panegyrick were uſeleſs, They who 
read of his conduct 2 Progriamn of it, and, among thoſe who approve, ſome 
wife and virtuous men may be found, whom his-example may encourage to 
imitate, In praiſing Mr. Homer, I mean not, however, to cenſure ſome 
\ enlightened and worthy” contemporaries, who, from motives equally pure, 
may have not purſued the ſame meaſures. The propriety of continuing in 
the church,. as he continued, will depend upon perſonal circumſtances which 
will be different with different men, and upon general- principles, about 
which the beſt ſcholars, and the beſt Chriſtians, of this age are not wholly 
agreed. | WE Hoe... 
Quotation, p. 15, from Dr. Parr's Letter to Dr. Combe.“ I told Homer 
« geuerally to be very careful about accents and other things, and now and 
then I pointed out in my letters errors which I found in the ſheets ſent to 
« me. Some of the ſheets were, in conſequence of your direction, not ſent 
„to me; and about thoſe which were ſent to me, I frequently contented 
« myſelf with general directions to Mr. Homer to be on his guard.” On 
the foregoing words in p. 16, D. C. makes the following note: „I ſhould 
„have thought the learned Reviewer would have been more on his guard, 
4 than to have confeſſed that he frequently contented himſelf with giving 
„ EY Ln DS HOST; “general 
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<c:venera directions about a ſheet that was ſent by the poſt, nearly one 


hundred miles, for his particu/ar correction.“ Surely the pamphlet-writer, 
who accuſes me of /alſchood in his title-page, ought not, in a note, to have 
derided me for ſpeaking truth. Surely the Editor, whom I ſhall not nick- 
name learned, might have made me a leſs unhandſome return, either for 
my openneſs as a correſpondent, in ſtating what J had not done, or for my # 
attentions as a coadjutor in what I had done. I do not think highly of my- 
ſelf as a corrector of the preſs, and yet I know that I never, upon any 
work of my own, beſtowed greater attention than upon the proof-ſheets of 
the Variorum Edition.. I read them even with more than uſual care, be- 
cauſe I was ſenſible of the ſtreſs which both the Editors laid upon havirg a 
correct book, and I returned them with as much punctuality as my numerous 
engagements would admit. Whenſoever I found the /e/ers of a Greek or 
Latin word wrong, I made them right; and whereſoever they were doubt- 
ful, I defired Mr. Homer to conſult. books which were lying before him, 
and ſome of which were not in my poſſeſſion. About accents and breathings 
J generally gave advice for Mr, Homer to be cautious. I particularly urged 
that advice when the ſheets were very faulty, and ſometimes I told him of 
rules for accentuation which might occaſionally guide him. I did not chooſe 
to puzzle him with my hand-writing, which, if I had correCted every accent 
and every breathing, would have been utterly illegible. This was un- 
neceſſary, as he could have recourſe to books, and it might have been inju- 
rious, if he had been miſguided by my wretched ſcrawl. Mr. Homer had 
good ſenſe—he had induſtry; and when I told him that a ſheet was not well 
accented, I always ſuppoſed that ſuch an intimation was ſufficient : where 
particular corrections ſeemed to me neceſſary, I made them, aad it reſted with 
Mr. Homer to determine, after many experiments, whether thoſe corrections 
were numerous enough, or important enough, to juſtify lum in giving me 
the trouble of reviſing the ſheets, or in ſubjecting himſelf to the inconvenience 
of ſending them a hundred miles. Dr. Combe prevented, in Mr Homer's 
life-time, the whole or the greater part of the third book of the @des from 
being ſent hither, and in that book I find, to my ſurprize, that the notes of 
 Lambin, Cruquius, and Torrentius do not occur once. Dr, Combe, after 
Mr. Homer's death, regularly ſent me the Epodes and Carmen Seculare to 
be reviſed. I certainly do not find the Greek fo correct as I expected to find 
it, nor ſo correct as it ought to have been after my repeated efforts to have 
it made fo, and I add too that, in the 2d volume, which I was not permitted 
to reviſe, blunders are more numerous, and far more glaring. But 4f 
my general directions, and particular corrections, had not been given, I ſuſ- 
pect that the iſt volume of the Variorum Edition would have been more im- 
perfect than it now is. Since my return from London, I have made very 
conſiderable additions to thoſe Greek paſſages which I had pointed out in 
the Review as inaccurate, and which are in themſelves ſufficient to juſtify 
my poſition about the little ſucceſs with which Dr. C. had inſpected ſome 
of the quotations that occur in the notes of Horace. I never was ſo 
weak as to imagine that he could conſtrue any Greet quotations whatſoever 
from any writer whatſoever, in verſe or in proſe. But I did believe, that he 
could read what was already printed in other books, and make the mere let- 
ters of his own work correſpond to what he had read. I perceive, indeed, 
in many inſtances, that he has religiouſly followed [O] thoſe books when they 
were wrong, as well as unneceſ/arily deviated from them when they were 
right, W 

In p. 17, the Doctor ſays that © he cannot make out a certain word in 
“ one of my letters, and expreſſes a hope that if I ſhould find any word 


„% wrong quoted, I would attribute it to his inability to make out my hand- 
| ; >: „writing.“ 
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character are not equally brilliant, Muſt then my hatred be interred from 


('.35 ) 


90 writing.” I cannot remember the epithet which J uſed before the word 


© fituation” quoted in line the firft of p. 17, though in all probakility it was 
agreeable or end. I can correct one miſtake the Doctor has made in page 
18, and another in p. 19. In the former inſtance, where the Doctor has 
rinted under, I wrote ** word” or words; and in the latter where 
he prints - ſhip,” which is nonſenſe, I wrote * ſtop,” which is ſenſe. Far 


be it from me to fay that Dr. Combe is under any obligation to ſubſtitute 
real ſenſe for my ſeeming nonſenſe : but as the word ſuppoſed by him to be 


« ſhip” related to original notes which are few in number, and about which 
the Doctor was at the time ftrenuouſly contending with me, I cannot help 
expreſſing my concern at his not remembering, that, even in his own book, 
the tranſpoſition of a ſtop occurs, and but once occurs in a note ſigned 
66 Edit, where the name of no critic is mentioned.” As, however, it is 
plain that he forgot this note, ſome allowances furely may be made for my 
forgetfulneſs. If Dr. Combe, at the moment, had ſpecified the notes which 


were really mine, I ſhould have been aſhamed to ſay, that he was „off his 


* gyard” in producing them to ſet me right. But I acknowledge that he 
was not obliged to deal with me ſo ingenuoufly, or to abſtain from taking 
advantage of my forgetfulneſs, even about hoſe articles which he ſuppoſed me 


10 have contributed for the improvement of his own book. My involuntary er- 


ror, no doubt, deſtroyed the merit of my voluntary ſervices. | 
Quotation, p. 18.—“ You have long known my objections to the motto?” 
are my words in a letter to the Doctor; and the Doctor's note runs thus: 
& The Doctor, here, doth not mean the motto, but the man whom he has 
« introduced into his critique, in order to ſhew his remarkable talents at fly 
* inſidious detraction, and it is undoubtedly for the ſame reaſon he has in- 
 troduced the late learned and pious Biſhop Halifax.” The Doctor, I 


- perceive, inſtead of repelling my critical objections to the motto, attacks the 


moral character of the objector. He does not deny that I made the objection 
before in a private letter, and he docs bring forward againſt me as a Re- 


viewer a moſt heavy charge, which he had not brought againſt me Score as 


a correſpondent. | 

As the Doctor, in his letter to me (ſee p. 12.), had endeavoured to juſ- 
tify the motto, by ſaying that the words = virtutis verz cuſtos” ſtand be- 
fore the line to which I objected, he might think it unneceſſary, or find it 
rather difficult to attempt any farther vindication of his judgment, either in 
bringing together two paſſages which are ſo remote from each other in 
Horace, or in applying to Lord Mansfield the ſecond paſſage, which, for 
reaſons ſtated in the review, I ſhould have been unwilling to apply to any 
perſon whom ] reſpected. I obſerve, however, with great ſatisfaction, that 
the Doctor allows me to have communicated my objeEtion to the motto 
long before the publication of the Horace, and upon this cireumſtance I ret 
my defence againf the charge of * fly and inſidious detraction. | 
Whether my real opinion of Lord Mansfield be equally favourable with 
that of Dr. Combe, is not a ſubje& for immediate diſcuſſion. But whence, 
J would atk, can any reader of the Britiſh Critic collect that it is wnfawvorr- 
able? Not ſurely from the review, for I there admit the greater part even 
of Dr. Combe's panegyric to be well founded. I ſpeak of Lord Mans- 
field's venerable name. I diſclaim for my/elf the invidious application of 
the remaiving words in Horace to Lord Mansfield. I fay only, and I ſay 
truly, that prejudiced or miſchievous perſons are to be found, who will 


. make that application. This ſurely is harmleſs and decorous, for, great as 


o veneration is for the intellectual powers and profeflional merit of Lord 
ansfield, I know, and am now force! to confeſs, that other parts of his 
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the circumſtance of my having communicated my objections to Dr. Combe 
in the courſe of our correſpondence? Surely this is a perverſe inference. 
Surely I was doing for Lord Mansfield, what a friend would wiſh me to 
do. Surely, if I felt any emotions of diſlike towards the noble Lord, I 
ſuppreſſed them at the moment, from the regard I bore to the credit of 
Dr. Combe's taſte, and the warmth of his attachment. Surely I was in 
effect excluding myſelf and all other men from exercifing © a talent for fly 
« and inſidious detraction, when I defired Dr. Combe not to make uſe 
of a motto which, in the mind of every ſcholar, muſt. be aſſociated with the 
remembrance of the occaſion upon which Horace had written the words in 
queſtion, and which might furniſh opportunities for calumny to thoſe, who 
may have heard of Lord Mansficld, what I myſelf have heard, and may 
believe to his diſadvantage, more than I believe. If I had virulently hated 


Lord Mansfield, the proſpect of the danger to which Dr. Combe expoſed. 


him, muſt have gratified that hatred, and induced me to let the Doctor fall 
into the ſnare, I am not very anxious to vindicate myſelf from the impu- 
tation of being a ** ſly and inſidious ſlanderer.” But if Dr. Combe has 
diſtinguiſhed juſtly between my objæctions to the motto, and my objection 
to the man, I muſt, in future, acknowledge my talent for flander to be re- 
markable indeed but remarkable, I mean, for clumſineſs and faiuity. In 
the review I ſtated, and had a right to ſtate, my objections upon principles 
of taſte, and with readers of taſte I leave the deciſion. In my correſpon- 
dence with Dr. Combe, I urged them from motives of friendſhip to him, 
and forry I am that they were ſo ineffectual. 

Let me now examine that part of the note in which I am accuſed of de- 
traction for introducing the * late learned and pious Biſhop Halifax.“ 
The piety of Dr. Halifax I have never depreciated. The learning of Dr. 
Halifax I have more than once commended, and in truth I have had more 
_ opportunities for judging of both, than may have fallen to the lot of the 
Variorum Editor. But if Dr. Halifax had really joined the learning of even 
 Archbiſhops Potter and Uſher, to the piety of Biſhops Beveridge and 
Berkley, ftill I ſhould think myſelf warranted in ſaying all I have faid of 
a prelate who had ſpoken in fuch degrading terms of ſuch a valuable wri- 
ter as Dr. Lardner.. To my weak underſtanding and groveling ſpirit, it 
does not ſeem the beſt method for ſupporting the general intereſts of lite- 
rature and religion, that-one ſcholar ſhould ſpeak thus of another, not upon 
a doubtful and unimportant ſubject of taſte or criticiſm, but upon the merit 
of a work intended, like that of Lardner, to uphold the common cauſe of 
Chriſtianity againſt a vigilant and active confederacy of common * foes, 
Where Dr. Combe fpoke of © Jani induftria,” his meaning was not fo clear 
as it Wight have been eaſily made. But when Dr. Halifax called Dr. Lard- 
ner © ]aborious,” every man of diſeernment knew his meaning [P], and 
few men of delicacy and impartiality will be found to defend it. | 

Now if Dr. Combe ſhould not have chanced to turn his attention to the 
theological writings of both theſe Doctors, he can hardly be conſidered as a 
competent judge in a caſe where he has appeared as a vehement accuſer, 
In reality, it is not ſo much for an editor of Horace, as for theological 
readers who know the “ figns of the times and the ſeaſons,” to decide 
upon the dangerous tendency of ſuch faſtidious expreſſions iſſuing from au- 


thors placed in ſuch high ſtations. When Dr. Combe calls Dr. Halifax 


a learned and a pious Biſhop, I aſſent to the juſtneſs of the epithets, and yet 
I am diſpoſed to confider the Doctor as ſpeaking not from any direct know- 
ledge of the Biſhop's publications, but upon the authority of general report, 
and in conformity to that language of courteſy which I hope to ſee prevail- 
ing in this country more and more. Among the good effects ariſing from 
the difaſters and the crimes of a neighbouring kingdom, this I believe is 
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not the leaſt, that Clergymen and Biſhops are now mentioned with leſs ſcorn | 


and levity than they uſed to be, by thoſe perſons who have a? /aft diſco- 
vered the connection that ſubſiſts between the influence of religious teach- 
ers, and the belief of religion itſelf, between religion, and the practice of 
morality, between morality, and the deareſt intereſts of ſociety. Upon to- 
2 55 of polite literature, and in caſes of perſonal provocation, allowances may 

made for the harſh language of clergymen— But when they are writing 
on the momentous, concerns of religion, they cannot more effectually ſecure 
the reſpect of laymen, than by ſpeaking of each other's well- meant labours 
without diſreſpect. On this ſubject, I have delivered my opinions in two 
former publications, and I fee no reaſon for changing them. 


While Dr. Halifax was living, I republiſhed the Warburtonian Tracts. 
In the dedication, I faid (p. 155) : * What Biſhop Halifax really is in the 


« republic-of learning it can be no diſgrace for any other ſcholar to be.“ 
In the preface, p. 159, I had occaſion to make the ſame allufion which I 
made in the review, to the ſame cpithet * laborious ;'? and in both places I 
was led to make it by an aſſociation which is natural enough among men 


of letters, and by motives which I ſhall never be afraid to avow. Now I | 


defired, if I miſtake not, a copy of thoſe tracts to be given to Dr. Combe, 
and it is poſſible that he condeſcended to read them. But did the Doctor 
' hen favour me with any friendly lecture, or chaſtiſe me with any indignant 
expoſtulations upon the gnilt of detraction? Did he Hen ſnew the ſame ſo- 
licitous regard which he has ſince ſhewn, for the reputation of a “ learned 
and pious Biſhop ?** Unqueſtionably he did xot; and becan/e he did not, I 
ſuſpect that his ſympathy with Biſhop Halifax is of a very late growth, and 
not wholly unmixed with perſonal confiderations of recent tenderneſs to 
himſelf, and recent diſpleaſure againſt me. | | 

P. 19, Dr. Parr's letter to Dr. Combe.—* By original notes, I mean 
x conjectures * or diſcoveries of my own.” Dr. Combe writes this note: 


« The learned reviewer being hampered by his promiſe of giving ſome ne- 


& notes, and his letter to the conductors, in which he ſays he had given no 
* notes, has here recourſe to his uſual ſophiſtry of ſplitting, ſubdividing, 
4% confounding, &c.“ | | | 


Of my firſt intention to give original notes, and the extent to which I 


really gave them, of my ſubſequent reſolution to give no more, and of my 
adherence to that reſolution from p. 9 of Vol. i of the Var. Edit. to page 
the Jaſt of Vol. 2, I have already ſpoken. I have ſhewn that, at the cloſe 
of my letter to the conduCtors of the Britiſh Critic, I had a very imperfect 
glimmering recollection of having given a few original notes; that after- 
wards, when I wrote to Dr. Combe in London, and might have availed my- 
ſelf of this reſerve, I had totally forgotten it; that upon my return into the 
country I remembered it; chat, upon examining my letter ſent to the con- 
ductors of the Britiſh Critic, 1 found it in the words already produced ; that 
upon looking into the Variorum Edition, for the immediate and expreſs pur- 
poſe of collecting the notes figned Edit.“ I met with two which are pro- 
perly my own ;. that, upon meeting with them, I frankly told Dr. Combe of 


* 


the diſcovery; that I had no intention at all to diſſemble what at the moment 


occurred to me, and that I was miſtaken in ſaying indiſcriminately of all 
the notes ſigned “ Edit.” that they were obſcrvations, which, in ſome form 
or other, might be found in other writers, or were remembered by myſelf 
from converſation. In calling original notes conjectures or diſcoverics of my 
own, I meant to diſtinguiſh between ſuch notes, and others which would 
be called net, only becauſe they are ot found in editions of Horace; and 
now, when I have aſcertained the 72yvo notes which really and ſolely are 
original, I ſhould be aſhamed to decorate them with the names of conjecture 
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or diſcovery,” But I never ſaid to Dr. Combe that I had not given ew 


notes, and I endeavoured to explain, in my letter itſelf, what the Doctor in- 


deed in his nad not confounded ; though, in deſcribing one of the articles fo 
ſeparated, he has fallen into a miſtake, when he ſays that I © pointed out 
£ notes in works which I did not think neceſſary to be mentioned ;** whereas 


I never entertained that thought, and in point of fact thoſe works are men- 


tioned. , Doubtleſs, when I wrote to Dr. Combe in London, I was guilty 
of forgetfulneſs in two inſtances. But I did not feel myſelf hampered by a 
promiſe, which at ht moment I had. completely forgotten. I ſeparated 
what ought not to be confounded. I did not confound what ought to be 


ſeparated. —I meant ſimply and ſolely to fix the ſenſe which was to be given 


to the word original, and I diſtinctly remembered the performance of my 
promiſe, fo far as it related to notes, which are to be called zew, becauſe 


they had not been inſerted in any former editions of Horace. It is amuſing 


enough to obſerve the different conduct of the Doctor, as different emotions 
were raiſed in his mind by the peruſal of The Britiſh Critic after the Sep- 
tember Review, When in the Review for November, I had been ſaid to 
have * enriched the Variorum Edition with original notes ;” Dr. C. ac- 
quieſced like the moſt partial friend, whoſe boſom laboured with a ſecret 
which his gratitude urged him to diſcloſe, and who inwardly exulted, for 
my ſake, doabtleſs, as well as for the ſake of the book, that, without Lung 
my injunction, both he and I ſhonld enjoy all the advantages which could 
ariſe from the ſuppoſed exertions of his auxiliary. When I ſaid not to have 
furniſhed original notes, and to have marked or pointed out pailages in 


Bentley and others, he ſounded an alarm as loud as could be expected from 


the moſt* diſcreet editor, or the moſt wary bookſeller, whole: minds were 
deeply impreſſed with the conviction, that it was for te mterefts. of the books 
not only. to have my name announced, but my ſervices not undervalued, In 
the one caſe, he lets miſrepreſentation have its courſe, and in the other, he 
will not endure the ſmalleſt nion. On the former occaſion, he permits 
the public to be deceived, and my reputation to be raked for what I did not 
do. In the latter, he calls upon me to rectify a miſtake, of which my un- 
willingneſs to claim too much had made me guilty, and by rectifying it, to 


provide for the credit of my veracity, and eventually, let me add, the ſale of 


his book. He knew it to be true, that, inſtead of juſt pointing out ſome 
notes for ſelection from Bentley, I had carefully marked every paſſage IL 
wiſhed to be printed, and he bids me do honour. to my veracity, by telling 
the public ſo. He muſt alſo have known it 20 to be true that I had en- 


riched the Var. Edit. with original notes, and yet he declines doing honour 


to his own veracity, by ſaying that the notes which were new and original, 


are two in number, and that theſe, which were new, but 2 original QI, 


and are ſigned “ Editor, do not exceed ten or a dozen. 1 

When Dr. Combe wrote his pamphlet, he did not know of the words 
which J had uſed in the poſtſcript of my letter to the conductors of the 
B. C. and therefore I cannot blame him for arguing at fr? from the broad 
and unqualified denial which he read there. But from the letters which 


paſſed between him and myſelf, in the 7z7erval between his advertiſement 


and the publication of his pamphlet, he vas told by me, not only of the qua- 
lification which I had written to the conductors of the B. C. but of the 
miſtake which” I had diſcovered, acknowledged, and retracted, about the 
exiſtence of original notes. I think, then, that the Doctor ought to have 
noticed both theſe circumſtances, R 5zfore he ſuffered his pamphlet to make 
its appearance. He could not- miſunderſtand what I had written to him 
about the notes; and if he diſbelieved my account of the poſtſcript, it would 
have been more handſome to demand a fight of it, than deliberately to fend 
forth a book, the readers of which muſt imagine that there was * fach 
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Pofffeript to be ſeen. I know what the Doctor's language would have been, 
if 1 had been guilty of = ſimilar omiſſion. But it is a language which £ 
diſdain to employ, when I am writing about Dr. Combe. 
« Inſtead of we, I wrote, theſe be afterwards compared together, and I ſay 
©« nothing of myſelf.” Though I cannot always take upon myſelf to under- 
ſtand the Doctor's words, even when I am ſure of having been able to read 
them both in print and in manuſcript ; yet I am very unwalling at any time to 
miſ-read what drops from his pen. It ſeems, however, that about the contents 
of the Doctor's letter, I have fallen into two miſtakes, and ſorry I am, that, 
before I ſat down to peruſe them, I ſhould forget to pour forth that wiſe 
and humble petition for the double grace of reading and underſtanding, 
which children are taught to liſp when they enter upon their ſpelling- books. 
Lucky, however, is it for me, that, by balancing one miſtake againſt the 
other, I ſhall ſupport the credit of my inibartialiiy; for as in one inſtance I 
had given to Mr. Homer that ſhare in marking Torrentius and Cruquius, 
which really belonged to Dr. Combe, ſo in the other I affigned to Dr. 
Combe jointly with Mr. Homer that arduous and uſeful office of comparing 
Torrentius, Cruquius and Lambin, which in reality, I find, was e Seo, 
Mr. Homer alone. If, then, I gave the Doctor too little in one caſe, I 
gave him too much in the other; and this ſurely amounts to ſome ſort of 
_ preſumption, that I was not diſpoſed to take from him what I thought his 
due. Let us, however, obſerve the different conduct of the Doctor on theſe 
two occaſions. The error about Mr. Homer is a ſubject, which, like my 
ſervices, and the Doctor's thanks for them, he diſpatches in one ſhort ſen- 
tence, and reſumes no more. But the error about the Doctor himſelf is in- 
troduced with a tragical charge of miſrepreſentation in p. 20. We find in 
p. 24. that Dr. Combe has left his letter with Mr. Payne, to prove that 
my pretended miftake, not about Mr. Homer, but about himſelf, is impoſſible, 
Again, I am charged, in p. 28. not merely with miſquoting this part of the 
Doctor's letter, but of being /er/b/e at the very time that I miſquoted it. 
What I had written to Mr. Homer's diſadvantage, might be an accidental 
. miſconception. But what I wrote to Dr. Combe's diſadvantage, mf, it 
ſeems, be a deliberate miſrepreſentation. Such is the language of a man who 
„  reveres. his friend Homer to enthuſiaſm,” who ſets little or no value on his 
own editorial labours, who is ſolicitous to repel the charge of not having 
iven ſufficient praiſe to his fellow editor, and who 1s ſo hoſtile to every 
| ew of falſehood, and every degree of malignity, that he has let looſe the 
laſt rigours of juſtice, and almoſt the fury of revenge, even upon that perſon 
to whom his favourite work had ſo many and ſuch important obligations. 
Page 21. You ſay you can eafly conceive that the taſk of collating 
„ the MSS was oftener performed by me than by him; indeed your con- 
„ ception is very wonderful when I tell you I a/ways examined them, and 
„ conſequently that he ever did.“ The Doctor, it ſhould ſeem, allows 1t to 
be very wonderful, that when his ſtatement is right, my conception ſhould 
net be wrong. I thank him for this tribute of pratſe given to my ſagacity, 
and I admire his wit more than his reaſoning. Indeed the Doctor muſt 
excuſe me for confeſſing, that white I admit the truth of his affertion about 
the collation of MSS in both letters, I do not, fee] the cogency of his Logie 
in the ſecond. That one editor always examines a certain claſs of MSS 
does not neceffarily imply that another editor did not ſometimes examine them, 
However, I honeftly give Dr. Combe credit for his diligence in collating the 
manuſcripts of the Britiſh Muſeum, and J allow that Mr. Homer was en- 
titled to no praiſe in this reſpect. Still I muſt obſerve, that my belief is 
founded, not upon the contents of the preface to the Var, Edit. but upon 
the authority of Dr. C.'s letters to me. In the preface, the Doctor holds the 
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unn kind of language about what he did jointly with Mr. Homer, and 


what (as it ow appears) he did ſolely ; and, as I knew that they had acted, 
though in different degrees, about the notes together, I could at firſt have 
no reaſon for ſuppoſing that they had ze collated the manuſcripts together. 
But from the Doctor's letter I now know that the latter taſk was perform- 
ed by him alone, I was indeed diſpoſed to think from the beginning, that 
Dr. C. chiefly cenſulted the manuſcripts. At preſent I am convinced that 
he alone conſulted them. But if the Doctor had not ſaid ſo, expreſsly in his 
letters to me, they who know that Mr. Homer was his coadjutor, and eſpe- 
cially they who remember that he reſided in Great Ruſſell- ſtreet, Bloomſ- 
bury, might be induced to think, as I myſelf once thought, that Mr. Homer 
ab and then had his ſhare in collating MSS. as well as in ſelecting notes. 
It, is by the Doctor's letter where he diſcriminates between himſelf and 
Mr. Homer, and not by his preface, where no ſuch diſcrimination is found, 


that miſconceptions upon this head are prevented or corrected, 
Quotation from Dr. C. 's ſecond letter, page 21.—* There is ſomething 


*« to me very extraordinary in your accuſing me of a want of reſpect and re- 
* gard for the character ef Mr. Homer. Surely you cannot forget the let- 
„ter you ſent to me, when he was ſcarcely ſettled in his grave, filled with 
* complaints againſt him, without one recollection of his virtues, or one 
*« acknowledgment of his ſervices. You cannot forget the letter, which, in 
te the warmth of my friendſhip, I ſent to you in his juſtification, ſtating how 
& far the things you complain of were owing to yourſelf (this is what I 
« meant to call to your recollection when I ſpoke of friendſhip in my firſt 
* note); how his affairs had been diſturbed ; how his mind wus hurt; and 
« his diſeaſe, perhaps, aggravated by your behaviour to him. You cannot 
forget the letter the pobr father ſent you, after his ſon's death, about 
« the complaints poor Harry often made of you before his exit: that he 


frequently lamented how much injury to his affairs, and uneaſineſs to his 


* mind, had been occaſioned by your want of punctuality ; and that this 
„ was the more affecting to him, becauſe he had ever been indefatigable in 
© his, exertions to execute every requiſition from, and every act of friend- 


* ſhip which was in his power towards, you.” In the Review, I have not 


charged Dr. Combe with any general want of regard to the character of 
Mr. Homer. But recollecting much of the ſhare which Mr. Homer had 
in the Horace, and feeling ſome ſurpriſe at the phraſeology of Dr. Combe, 
where he ſo often ſpeaks of himſelf in the ſingular number, and where, in 
treating directly of Mr. Homer as a coadjutor, he had uſed the expreſſion 


which I called “ brief and cold,” I did mean to tell the reader, that Dr. Combe 


had in is inſtance been too penurious of particular praiſe. Such is the opinion 
J at this moment hold upon the fact. But with regard to the motive, I acquit 
Pr. Combe of all diſingenuous deſign, becauſe in his private letters to me, 
both while J was in London, and fince my return into che country, he has 


have produced the whole. I have declared my own unfeigned aſſent 
the whole, and ſurely this was not the behaviour of a man who wiſhed t 
convict Dr. C. of wanting reſpect for the character of his friend.” If I had 


diſclaimed ſuch deſign. Of his general panegyrick upon Mr. cor 


| Inſerted in the Review the words © mecum hancce operam inceperat,” and 


omitted the ſubſequent paragraph, there would have been ſome colour for 
the charge. But I have not done fo; and, in truth, where I conceived that 
Dr. Combe had ſaid too little of Mr. Homer, I, in my own. mind, attributed 
it to the deſire he ſeemed to have of ſaying rather too much about himſelf. That 
he had ſaid too much, I ſhould have no difficulty in demonſtrating, if I were to 


_ Compare his Preface with his Pamphlet, and were to ſeparate that which he 
himſelf did, from that which was done by Mr, Homer, and by myſelf. I 
152 | | F | muſt 
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muſt again complain that Dr. C. was not pleaſed to make ſorite alteradoen in 

ö his Pamphlet after the correſpandence which paſſed between him and myſelf, 

5 in the interval between his advertiſement and his late publication. I have 

N already ſtated that Dr. Combe Know of my reſerve in my letter to the con- 

1 ductors of the Britiſh Critic, about the original notes, that he was acquainted 

| with the acknowledgment of my error concerning them, and that he has 

Ance ſent forth a Pamphlet which muſt lead every reader to ſuppoſe that no 
ſuch reſerve or ſuch retraftation exifted. I have zow to ſtate, that, in the 
courſe of the fame correſpondence, I moſt explicitly acquitted Dr. Combe of 

| all intention to depreciate Mr.. Homer's merits: in the Horace, and that F 

| offered to declare this in the Britiſh Critic. The manner in which I meant 

to declare it was, indeed, unlatisfaftory to the Doctor; yet I coutd with him 
to have mentioned the ſimple ſact, and at the cloſe of thefe remarks I ſhall: 
bring forward my very words, with a firm conviction that E offered to ſay 
7 enough for the vindica: ion of Dr. Combe's character. He might have rea- 
ſons for believing that T ſhould myſelf publiſh the whole or part of what paſted 
between us. But ic certainly would have been candid; if, inſtead of per- 
mitting his readers to ſuppoſe that I had zever attempted any explanation, 
he had informed them even of my ineffectual endeavours to explain. 
In my anſwer, which the Doctor has publiſhed, I ſaid to him (p. 24) +, 
« You bring to my recollection the thiree angry letters.” Now as Dr. C. has: 
puſhed the private tranſaetions between Mr. Homer ſen. the Doctor and my- 
ſelf into public view, and as the tendency of his ſtatement is to convey to the 
mind of the reader an opinion that I was unjuſt, and ungratefut to the friend 
whom I profeſſed to-love,. E muſt not decline a very particular explanation of 
my conduct. 3 F 8 . 

From the quickneſs of Mr. Homer's: temper; and perhaps of my'own;. we 
now and then wrangled in our converſation and ia our letters: But the 
effects of theſe little altercatiens were temporary; and at a time when, like 
the preſept, I am called upon to defend my conduct in private life, before a 
public tribunal, I feel the very higheſt and pureſt ſatisfaction, in being able 
to affirm, that, from the commencement of my acquaintance with Mr. Homer, 
to the very lateſt hour of his life, we never had one ſerious difpute—one dif- 
ference which ſent us with throbbing boſoms to a reſtleſs pillow for one night, 
or darkened our countenances with one frown upon the fucceeding day. 
Many and great were his exertions in compliance with my: requeſts, Th for 
the management of my concerns. Many too are the thanks I returned to 

| him, and many the ſervices I endeavoured to render him. But if his affairs 
were perplexed, I Knew it not; if his mind was hurt im an z4»/zal degree 
by any inſtance of my miſconduct, I knew it net; if his difeafe was: aggra- 
vated by my behaviour to him, I knew it not. No ſuch complaints were made 
by him to me; and, when they were made by others after his death, L was. 
ſhocked at the imputation of crimes which 1 never meant to commit. 

| Mr. Homer, in his laſt illneſs, had been for three or four weeks with His 

ther in Warwickſhire before I knew that he was ill. I heard, indeed, in 
a promiſcuous converſation, that a ſon of Mr. Homer's was ill at his houſe, 
and I ſuppoſed it to be another ſon. But on the very day. after the evening 
I had found tba; ſon to be my friend, I ſent a ſpecial meſſ enger with a letter full 
of anxious and affectionate enquiry, and I received an anſwer which L 
claſped to my boſom, and which I, at this moment, keep depoſited among 
the moſt precious records of friendſhip, In a day or two I haſtened in per- 
ſon to the father's houſe. With anguyh of ſoul, I found' Harry pale, ema- 

_ ciated, and ſunk beyond the power of recovery. I talked to him with all che 
tenderneſs which the fight of ſuch a friend, in ſuch a fituation,. could have- 
excited in the moſt virtuous breaſt, I came away with a drooping head, and 
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w*itir Tpirits quite darkened bythe gloom. of deſpair. Again T haſtencd to ſee 
him, while the lamp of life ſhould not be wholly gone out; and again I did 
ſee him on the evening before his eyes were. cloſed in death, With tears, 
not eafily ſtiffed, and with an aching heart, I accompanied his ſad remains 
to the grave; and ig many a penſive mood have I ſince reffected upon the 
' melancholy ſcene. Many a look of fondneſs have I. caſt upon his covntenance, 
which meets me in an excellent engravivg as Tenter my ſtudy each revolving 
day. Many an carneſt wiſh have J formed, that my own laſt end may be 
like his, a ſeaſon of calm reſignation, of humble hope, and of devotion, at 
-once rational, fervent, and ſincere. | 
Within a few days after the funeral, there paſſed an honourable and un- 
feigned: reconciliation between his very amiable and accompliſhed brother and 
myſelf. In:the letters which. I had. oceaſion to write to ſeveral perſons who 
knew me, I ſpoke of his virtues, of his ſervices, .and-of the heavy lots 
which was ſuſtained by thoſewho were near and dear to him. If Dr. Combe 
preſerves that letter which I ſent him ſoon after the death of my friend, he 
will find in it, not ſullen- complaints, or acrimonious accuſations, but the 
warmeſt effuſions: of honeſt praiſe, and the. tendereſt language of * lacerated 
<6 friendſhip.” „ Sos 5 | 
Well, but I cannot forger:the letter I ſent Dr. Combe when Mr. Ho- 
mer was ſcarcely ſetiled in his graue, a letter filled with complaints againſt 
him, without one recollection of his virtues, or one acknowledgment of his 
& ſervices.” Iris a. letter which, after Dr. Combe's ſuggeſtion, I did re- 
member, and:the occaſion of which, aftertthe appearance of his pamphlet, 
I ſhall now proceed to explain. X | 
In the-courſe cof mv.correſpondence with Mr. Homer's father, I received 
one letter which ſurpriſed and indeed provoked me; for I found myſelt ac- 


cuſed of baving created unneceſſary delays in a work to which I really had 


been giving athftance, without any expectation of profit or reward—accuſed 
of injuring+my friend's health, when, in truth, I had not known it to be in 
danger—acculed of adding to the load of diftreſſes, which were equally un- 
known to me, with the embarraſſments from which they proceeded. Con- 
ſcious as Lias of loving Harry, of having been ſerved by him, of wiſhing and 
endeavourmg to ſerve him, T undoubtedly, at ſuch a criſis, took offence at 
ſuch a letter,” I wrote.in my.own juſtification to Dr. Combe, who repeated 
and ſupported the charges that had been brought againſt me, and who, if he 
Furniſhed no part of the matter which irritated Mr, Homer's father, certainly 
does not appear to have a that irritation which had been produced in 
the father's mind, by the complainr.of Mr. Homer himſelf. I wrote alſo 
to Mr. Homer's father very fully and very firmly in my own defence, 
With Dr. Combe the altercation foon ceaſed, and I reviſed all the proof- 
fheets which he ſent me. Upon examining, as 1-aid lately, the ſubſequent 
letters which I received from Mr. Hemer's father, i find that, in 5s eſtima- 
tion at leaſt, I was contriving all poſlible means for the ſucceſs of the Vati 


rum Edition. Let me not be charged with any intention of throwing, at 


this diftance of time, the ſmalleſt blame upon Mr. Homer's father. Great al- 
lowances were due to his fituation and his feelings, and great praiſe do I 
owe him for the ſpirit in which he received my angry anſwer to his angry 
letter. From motives of delicacy to him, I will not produce the accuſations 
which J endeavoured to repel. Bur from his ſubſequent letters I will bring 
forward ſeveral-expreflions, which do honour to his judgment and candour, 


and which carry with them deciſive proofs of his confidence in my readineſs 


to go on with the work which his ſon had not lived to complete. “I am 
'« ſorry that you had the trouble of writing ſo long an anfwer to my letter. 
+ Your undertaking in the buſineſs of Horace was certainly voluntary and 
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ce diſintereſted, and I well know your engagements to be very great; but a 
4 reliance upon your aſſiſtance was a principal inducement to your friend ts 
© engage in it, and the diſappointment and inconvenience which he ſuffer- 
« ed by the delay in the execution frequently extorted from him ſuch com- 
«& plaints as I before ſtated; chiefly indeed in moments of irritation, for he 
& never indulged anger for any continuance againſt you; and I hope you'll 
« conſider what I wrote to you, as proceeding merely from a deſire of ex- 
< citing your attention, le of offending you, which it is far from my inclma- 
<« tion to do.“ Dated May 30, 1791.—*< I received the incloſed packet from 
44 Dr. Combe, whoſe deſign in ſending it, is to have your opinion on the 
< choice of fuch notes of Lambinus, e s will be proper to be made uſe 
4c of, and therefore it might as well have been ſent directly to you. I beg 
e the favour of you to return Bentley's: Horace to Dr. Combe as ſoon as 
& yau conveniently can, that the publication of the firſt volume may be for- 
& warded. Dr. Combe hoped that the Carmen Secutare would be remark- 
* ed upon as well as the Epodes, being proper to be included in the firſt 
< volume. Dated June the 16th, 1791.—1 do not remember all the parti- 
culars relating to the book contained in this packet. But J certainly ſent 
Dr. C. ſuch direCtions as ſeemed to me proper about Lambin, and I marked 
and returned the Horace as ſoon as I could. Dr. Combe has given me 
great pain, by reviving diſputes which had fo long flumbered in oblivion, 
and which are wholly unintereſting, I think, to the purchaſers of the Va- 
riorum Horace. But I feel very fincere ſfatisfaftion in remembering that 
they were terminated fo ſoon, and ſo amicably, in reality, between Mr. Ho- 
mer ſenior and myſelf, and, in appearance at leaſt, between the Doctor and 
myſelf. Now, if Mr. Homer's father applied to me for aſſiſtance after Mr. 
H. Homer's death, the fair preſumption is, that, in his opinion, J had not 
ceaſed to eſteem his fon. If I afterwards gave that aſſiſtance, the juſt con- 
cluſion is, that my efteem was ſincere and unabated. But Mr. Homer's fa- 
ther did fo apply. I did fo aſſiſt: and what, then, muſt we think of Dr. 
Combe's aſſertion, © that my regard for Homer was too ſcanty to bear (fee 
„ p. 31.) the flighteſt diminution ?''—lIf repeated inſtances of diſintereſted 
aid during Mr. Homer's life-time, and unfeigned readineſs to give farther 
aid after his death, were the fruits of a ſcary regard, it mey be difficult to 
calculate the effects of ſuch a regard as Dr. Combe would call 97 ſcanty. 
Perhaps one of the effects would have been, that in correcting the preface, 
T ſhould, with Dr. Combe's permiſſion, or even without it, have endeavoured 
to derail fully and faithfully the ſhare which I believed Mr. Homer to have 
had'in the Variorum Edition of Horace. e 

Quotation, p. 27, Dr. Combe's Narrative.“ Few have been the oppor- 
« tunities I have had to render Dr. Parr any eſſential ſervices; yet he 
& knows I was ever moſt willing.“ This is the only occaſion upon which 
IT ſhall meet any of Dr. Combe's aſſertions, with direct and unqualified con- 
tradiction. Dr. Combe ad twice render me an eſſential ſervice in the ju- 
dicious and diſintereſted care of my daughter; and the Doctor may remem- 
ber a propeſal which I once made to him about the education of one of his 
own children, and which I meant to be a mark of the gratitude I felt for 
his attention in a caſe very intereſting to my parental feelings. OT 

Quotation, p. 27.—“ From our long acquaintance, from his own pro- 


4c feſſions, from the manner in which I was induced to begin the work, I. 
expected, and I think I had a right to expect more aſſiſtance from him 
in the proſecution of it, than I have received.” All that Dr. Combe pe- 
cifically aſked after the death of Mr. Homer, I readily performed, except 
the correction of his Dedication, Preface, and Prol:gomena, and theſe excep- 
tions will be in their proper place cxplained, Dr. Combe for a time did ex- 
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peR, and fora long time T was prepared to give more aſſiſtance than he actually 
received, But the 27 i exped on his part certainly ceaſed with the di/po/iion 
to receive; and the diſpoſition to receive, according to his own account, appa- 
rently ceaſed when, upon his diſcovery (vid. p. 33.) of the humble and friend- 
ly temper of the Reverend Doctor, he would no longer correſpond with 
me. I maintain not that the Doctor was obliged to bear with my pride; 
but 1 ſuppoſe that he ought not to charge upon me the conſequences of his 
own reſolution, dictated by his own reſentment. 
Qdotation, p- 27.—* Little did I think that he would not only have 
«© mcanly endeavoured clandeſtinely to deſtroy the credit of the work, but 
6 the character of the remaining editor. I believe, taking all the circum- 
« ſtances together, there will not be found in the annals of literature, ſo 
« baſe a tranſaction.” Whatſoever I may have done in this buſineſs, it has 
not been done clandeſtinely. I never withed to be concealed as the reviewer, 
and I became a reviewer becauſe I had zt been concealed as a coadjutor. 
Indeed, the wiſh itſelf, if I had ever formed it, would have been vain, be- 
cauſe Dr, Combe has diſcovered that “ any one the leaft accuſtomed to my 
„ ſtyle and manner of ſpeaking about myſelf, will immediately acknowledge 
„Dr. Parr's name in what I ſay about the Dedication.” However, it was 
my deſire that the circumſtance of my being the author of that Review ſhould 
reſt, not upon the ſingularities of my diction, as diſcerned by Dr. Combe, 
but upon the evidence of my declarations made to feveral of my friends. 
The reader will, Itruft, excuſe me, if, for reaſons of delicacy, I now take 
an opportunity to ſtate the whole extent of the ſhare I have ever had in re- 
views. To the Britiſh Critic, I have ſent one article, beſides thoſe which 
were written for the Horace. For the Critical Review, I have furniſhed a few 
materials for two articles only. For the Monthly I have aſſiſted in writing 
two or three, and the number of thoſe which are entirely my own does not 
exceed fix or ſeven. In almoſt all theſe critiques, my attention was to com- 
mend rather than to blame, and the only ene in which I ever blamed with 
ſeverity, related to a claſſical work, the editor of which deferved reproof 
for the following reaſons. He clothed bad criticiſms in. bad latinity. 
He had not availed himſelf of that information which preceding editions 
would have ſupplied to any intelligent editor. From the ſtores of other 
critics, he collected yery little, and from his own he produced yet leſs that 
was valuable. But he had indulged himſelf in rude and petulant objec- 
tions againſt Dr. Bentley; and for this chiefly I cenſured him. Here ends 
the catalogue of my erimes hitherto committed in Reviews; and as I now 
have ſomewhat more leiſure than I formerly enjoyed, it is poſſible that I 
may now and then add to their number. But I aſſure Dr. Combe and the 
public, that whenſoever I take upon myſelf to deal rigorouſly with any 
writer, I ſhall not ſhrink from the ſtricteſt reſponſibility. My contributions 
to works of this kind are occaſional, and therefore J have no right to the 
benefit of that ſecrecy, which it may be wiſe and honourable for the regular 
conductors of Reviews to preſerve. Of the ſhare which I have already ta- 
ken, and may hereafter take in theſe periodical publications, IT neyer can be 
aſhamed. I might plead the example of many ſcholars both at home and 
abroad, far ſuperior to myſelf in vigour of intellect, and extent of erudition. 
But I wiſh rather to inſiſt upon the utility of the works themſelves, and | 
upon the opportunities which they furniſh to men of learning, for render- 4 
ing ſome occaſional ſervice to the genera] cauſe of literature. There is no 
one Review in this country, but what is conducted with a conſiderable degree 
of ability; and though I decline the taſk of deciding upon their. compara- 
tive excellence, I have no heſitation in ſaying that all of them deſerve en- 
eouragement from learned men. They much oftencr aſſiſt than retard the 
3 circulation 
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«irculation of books—they much oftener extend than check the reputation 
of good books—they rarely proſtitute commendation upon ſuch as are noto- 
Tiouſly bad. - For my part, I am diſpoſed to view with a favourable eye the 
ferent opinions and propenſities, which may be traced in the minds of the 
Aifferent writers. By ſuch colliſions of ſentiment, truth is brought into 
Fuller view, and a reader Hnds himſelf impelled by the very ſtrongeſt curioſity 
to examine the reaſons upon which men of talents nearly equal have founded 
Aeciſions totally oppoſite. By poſterity, too, Reviews will be conſidered as 
uſeful repoſitories of the moſt ſplendid paſſages in the moſt celebrated works. 
They will ſhew the progreſs of a country, or an age, in taſte and arts, in re- 
finement of manners, and in the cultivation of ſcience. They mark the 
. gradations of language itſelf, and the progreſſive or retrograde motions of the 

public mind upon the moſt intereſting ſubjects in ethics, in politics, and 
religion. Criticiſm, indeed, is ſhackled by no party, and devoted to no 
Tet. Let me, however, hope. to be excuſed, if I feel ſome little predilec- 
Zion for a work which I ſuppoſe to be patronized by many diftinguiſhed 
members of the eſtabliſked church, and which I know to be in part conducted 
dy a learned man, who was once my own ſcholar. With fincerity do I ſay, 
at the ſame time, that I harbour no prejudice againſt the characters, and that 
I entertain a very high reſpect for the talents of the gentlemen who are em- 
ployed in the Critical, the Monthly, the Analytical, and the Engliſh Re- 
views. Among the writers in the three laſt there are perſons whom no en- 


lightened and ingenuous clergyman would bluſh to call his friendz and, in 


truth, I think it a circumſtance equally advantageous and creditable to my- 
ſelf, that I live upon terms of great intimacy with ſome of them, and even of 
confidential intercourſe with others. Doubtleſs there is in one periodical 


publication, a Review of Burke, which I think groſſly partial, contemptibly 


fuperficial, and outrageouſly ſlanderous. It is petulant without brilliancy, 
<aptious without acuteneſs, and dictatorial without energy. But I know not 
the authors, and indeed they are unworthy of being known by men of en- 
Jarged underſtandings and virtuous principles. I truſt that they are not the 
friends of Pr. Combe, to the ſame extent in which the Conductors of the 
 Britifk Critic are mine. 4 1 ä 
Dr. Combe ſays that I have endeavoured * not only to deſtroy the credit. 
che work, but the character of the remaining Editor.” Now if I have im- 
| * to the Variorum Horace faults which it really has not, or if T have been 
blent about the excellencies which it really as, other critics may defend 
what I blame, and bring forward what I ſtifle, ſo as to preſerve the credit 
of the work. The tendency of what I have written, and the deſign of the 
writer too, were to appreciate the real merit of that edition; and from him, 
who addreſſes the public in the character of a critic, nothing %% can be ex- 
pected by an impartial reader, and nothing oe would be aſked by an honeſt 
editor. My immediate motives for undertaking the office were to ſhew the 
ſenſe I have of what does, and what does not, deſerve commendation, and, 
at the ſame time to counteract the effects of thoſe vague and unjuſt re- 
ports which fixed upon me reſponſibility for the whole, This I had a right 
to do, when the work was repreſented as mine, and this I have done in ſuch 
a manner as to clear myſelf from the imputation of faults, which he who 
committed them would perhaps be unlikely to ſuſpect, unable to diſcover, 
or unwilling to expoſe. After the ſeparation between Dr. Combe and my- 
elf, I was not bound to ſacrifice my literary character to the wiſhes of an 
Editor, who had ceaſed to employ me, or to the intereſts of Bookſellers, 
who, in making their bargains, had neglected to aſæ me how far I was really 
employed. But my hope is, that in doing juſtice to myſelf, I ſhall eventually 
40 no injury to them. If Dr. Combe's Statement, and my Remarks upon it, 
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Fond eſcape the waves in which pamphlets ſuch as ours are often im- 
merged, or the ſhoals in which they are wrecked, and ſo deſcend “ along the 


* ſtream of time“ to poſterity, as to be compared: with the contents of the: 
Britiſh Critic, it will not give me the ſlighteſt concern to know, that in the: 


annals of literature I am to be recorded, firſt as à coadjutor, and then as a 
eritic, to the Variorum Edition of Herace. „ 


As to the literary character of the Editor himſelf, it will ſtand or fall by 
the ſhare which he ſhall be known to have had in the Variorum Edition, 
and by the compariſon which his readers may be induced. to make between 


the contents of that edition and my account of it. In regard to his moraF 


eharacter, he has himfelf undertaken the defence of it in his Pamplulet, and 
it ſhould be remembered that in every part, and to every degree in which E 
thought it defenfible, T intended to do the Doctor what,. in my opinion, 
was. plenary juſtice, before the appearance of his own vindication from his 
own pen. | | | 
Quotation, p. 28.—*« After miſquoting my letter, which it ſeems Dr. 
Parr was ſenſible of at the time, he ſays,” If he (Mr. Homer) had 
* not marked notes in Lambinus, Cruquius and Torrentzas for the whole, 
* ſtill he was, in my opinion, the perſon who pointed: out rhe ſources where 
« they were to be had.” Dr. Combe ſurely was not in this place obliged to 
reſume a difference which ſeems to have been /ezrled by our private corre- 


o 


fondence, and in ſuch a manner, too, as to defeat the Doctor's very invidi- 
. ous obſervation. That I Had at firſt mxr7quoted his words, I allow but that 


T was conſcious, at the moment, of miſquoting them, does not appear from 
the evidence of the letters therzelves, and, in point of fa, I had no ſucks 
conſciouſneſs, Tat firſt ſippoſed the Doctor to have written, that“ Mr. 


Homer marked Lambin, and Torrentius, and Cruquius.“ EF took the 


Doctor at his word, when he told me of my error, and upon looking again 
into his manuſcript, I found an abbreviated Saxon and immediately pre- 
ceding the word J, and” ſtrongly reſembling, it. From whatever cauſe the 
miſconception or miſreading aroſe, it was not peorulzar to me. One Con 
ductor of the. Britiſh Critic fell into the ſame miſtake while he read the 
Doctor's letter at my lodgings, and another fell into it on peruſing the ſame 
Vac about a miſtake committed by me on receiving 
a letter which dame to me at duſk, and which I inſtantly anſwered, a miſtake 
which did not extend from a private correſpondence to any publication, æ 
miſtaks which Dr. Combe himſelf ſo tpeedily corrected, and which, upon 
tha: authority of his mere aſſertion, L immediately acknowledged, all farther 
explanation is unneceflary. 3 : 3 
On my words juſt. now quoted, the Doctor thus comments: « Here Dr. 
«- Parr means nothing leſs than to ſpeak of Mr. Homer, but only of himſelf; 
„ as alittle lower he in effect ſtates, nearly the whole of the notes were 
6 pointed out by himſelf. I am very far from wiſhing: to leſſen the Doctor's 
& ſervices or merits, but I ſuppoſe he don't mean to inſinuate that if he had 
« not pointed them out, we. ſhould. have known nothing of ſuch works.“ 
In the firſt of thefe ſentences, Dr. Combe miſunderſtands, for I am unwill- 
ing to ſay that he would miſrepreſent, my words; and in the ſecond he ſeems 
tp over-rate, not ſo much Mr, Homer's abilities, as his own. I was ſpeakin 
of Lambin, Cruquius, and Torrentius, as marked by others, not by myſelt. 
To Mr. Homer I had generally recommended every one of them, and in no 
one of them do I remember to have pointed out particular paſſages. I fee 
not a /ingle weſtige of ſuch an aſſertion, or ſuch an inſinuation, in any one 
art of my letter. Nether in the page to which Dr. Combe refers, nor in 
that which precedes, nor in that which follows, do I find any thing more ſaid 
of my own labours, than that I told Mr. Homer of the eſteem in which F 
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© held Lambin, that after Mr. Homer's death 1 adviſed Dr. C. to draw 
« very largely from Lambin, and that I had given Mr. Homer direction and 
-« affiftance of different kinds when I was reviſing the ſheets.” Never did I in 
evords or ect ſtate that nearly the whole of the Variorum notes were 
4 pointed out by myſelf:” on the contrary, inſtead of preſuming to overvalue 
my ſervices, I was endeavouring to defend myſelf againft Dr. Combe, who 
had cenſured me for anderualuing them; and even tben I did not ſay, that 
the vbole of the notes were pointed out by me, nor hint that any oze note in 
Lambin, Cruquius and Torrentius was either marked or pointed out by me. 
I delivered my opinion, and oy my opinion, about Mr. Homer as the 
perſon who pointed out to the Doctor the ſources where the notes of Lambin, 
Cruquius and Torrentius were to be had, and that opinion was founded, 
upon the converſations which had paſſed between him and myſelf about theſe. 
three critics, upon the eſtimation in which they were holden by him as well 
ds by me, and upon the uſe which I found made of them in the Var. Edit. 
as I was reviſing the ſheets. I now perceive, from Dr. Combe's account, that 
Homer marked Lambin, that he alone compared Lambin with Torrentius 
and Cruquius, and that where the ſame ſenſe was conveyed by them, the 
preference was given to Lambin. All this I admit, and I approve. I had 
on this ſubje& no other merit in Mr, Homer's life-time than that of recom- 
mending three Critics whom both the Editors have uſed, at the ſame or at dif- 
- ferent times, and about whole characteriſtic merits I found one of them well. 
informed when I talked to him. What Dr. Combe 2v0uld have known of 
their works 7v7tbout Mr. Homer, it is net for me to decide. I ſuppoſe that he 
might have known their names from catalogues before he began the work, and 
I Eng that he read the notes of Cruquius and Torrentius while the work 
was carrying on, What he knew of Lambin while Mr. Homer was living, 
I cannot determine; but I believe that he knew very little of Lambin, or 
Torrentius, or Cruquius, from me, while Mr. Homer was alive, for Mr. 
Homer was the perſon to whom IT wrote or converſed about them, and to 
Dr. Combe I am not fure that I ever mentioned any thing more than their 
mere names. If, however, Dr. Combe means toaſk my plain opinion about the 
knowledge which he had acquired of theſe writers before he had entered upon 
the Horace, or about the ſucceſs with which he would have uſed them 
=vithout Mr. Homer's affiffance, my anſwer is, that his knowledge was very 
confined, and that his ſucceſs would, in my judgment, have been very 
doubtful. He will farther be pleaſed to remember, that when Mr, Homer 
was dead, application was made by himſelf and Mr. Homer ſen. to me for 
my advice upon the manner in which Lambin was to be uſed by the Doctor. 
Now /ſzch an application, at ſuch a z7me, is no very ſtrong evidence of Dr. 
Combe's preuious attention to Lambin's notes, as they are to be found either in 
Lambin's edition, or in the earlier parts of the Var, Edit. 7ſelf. It appears, 
indeed, that theſe notes were ſelected and compared for a long time by Mr. 
Homer only: but that, in Mr. Homer's life- time, they were ever read by Dr. 
Combe, except in proof-ſheets, does not appear. On reading thoſe paſſages in 
the Preface where Dr. Combe ſpeaks of himſelf only, I was not forgetful of 
Mr. Homer's merits, and upon coming to that part of his Pamphilet where 
he uſes the word * ve,” I was-equally upon my guard not to confound Mr. 
Homer's knowledge with the Doctor's. Upon Dr. Combe's general mode of 
thinking and ſpeaking about himſelf, I ſhall not retort thoſe reproaches which 
he has aimed at me. But when he is deliberately talking of his own par- 
ticular merits upon the particular ſubje& of Horace, T ſuppoſe him //ncere, 
as well as modeſt, in the account he gives of his own exertions; and upon 
this ſuppoſition, the difference is not very wide between his ſentiments and 
mine. The propoſal for a new Var. Edit, of Horace, ſays he (p. 6), 
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1 was firſt mentioned by me, not with an idea of having any thing to do wita 
« it myſelf, but merely as a proper thing for Homer. Such was Dr. Combe's 
judgment at the commencement of the deſign, and nearly ſuch, as we ſhall 
now ſee, it remains after the conclzfon of the work. As to myſelf,” ſays he 
« (p. 32), ſo little credit did I think was due to the Editor of ſuch a publi- 
« cation, that I did not even affix my name to the title page, nor did I in- 
tend to put it to the advertiſement in the papers.” To the meaning which 
is conveyed, and doubtleſs was meant to be conveyed, by theſe two ſen- 
tences, I beg leave to expreſs, once for all, my unfeigned and unqualified 

aſſent. | 
J am now approaching a ſubject far more ſerious than the merits of an 
Edition, or the-qualifications of an Editor. In the former paragraph Dr. 
Combe had ſaid, that in my obſervation aboutthe notes of Lambin, Cruquius, 
* and Torrentins, I meant nothing leſs than to ſpeak of Mr. Homer, but 
% only of myſelf ;** or in more plain, and perhaps more grammatical, terms, 
that, while I affected to praiſe Mr. Homer, I intended only do exalt myſelf. 
But the premiſes do not warrant the inference; for it appears, that the proof 
on which the Doctor reſts that inference is, my having ſtated “ nearly the 
« whole of the notes to have been pointed out by myſelf ;” and it ae ap- 
pears that zo ſuch ſtatement was ever made by me, directly nor indirectly, in 
the letter where the Doctor profefſes to have found it. His next ſtep is to 
prove that I am avaricious of ng as well as fame; that J employ falſehood 
to get the one, and chicanery to get the other; that I not only was indifferent 
to Mr. Homer's reputation, but unjuſt to his property. To eſtabliſh this 
bold poſition, the Doctor writes thus: © Mr. Homer having met with the 
«© minor pieces of Bellendenus, thought it would be an acceptable thing to 
« the public in general, and to the Scotch gentlemen in particular, to pre- 
& ſent them with a. new Edition, and thereby bring from obſcurity ſo emi- 
« nent a ſcholar, and fo great an ornament to the Scottiſh nation. This he 
„ communicated to Dr, Parr, who approved of his deſign, and told him. he 
« would write a Preface to it.” [The Doctor means not the deſign, but the 
new edition of Bellenden's Tracts. Mr. Homer, whoſe regard and ad- 
„ miration for Dr. Parr at that time were ſo great, that he thought every 
thing he did muſt command a rapid fale, immediately accepted his offer, and 
© thanked him: but notwithſtanding the expence of engraving, the care in 
<« printing, &c. the event turned out different from his expectation. For 
& the original intention of the edition was loſt in the reception it met with as 
«« a political Pamphlet. I afterwards learnt from Mr. Homer ſen. that his 
&« fon paid Dr. Parr, for this, $ol. notwithſtanding which the Doctor ſoon af- 
& terwards inſiſted on a new edition of the Preface being publiſhed ſeparately; 
« and had fo little grace as to deſire Mr. Homer to make the beſt bargain br 
« could for him with ſome Bookſeller. Not many of the original had been 
„ fold; a great many which had been bound in morocco and other rich 
« bindings, were left on hand; and if a new edition had been publiſhed by 
« a bookſeller, the loſs to Mr. Homer would have been great. He confulted 
« with me, and we both thought it would be better for him to buy it, and to 
give the Doctor 151. 158. At this time I knew nothing of the sol. or my ad- 
« vice, would have been different.“ S] Dr. Combe makes the following note 
on this paſſage in his pamphlet: T] Mr. Homer's father was not acquainted 
with this tranſaction till the Doctor in formed him of it, in order to make 
« qut a debt of zol. which he ſaid was due to him at Mr. H. Homer's death.“ 
To avoid the imputation of feparating what the Doctor has been pleaſed to 
combine, and to give the Doctor every advantage which his reaſoning can 
confer upon his Statement, I have exhibited the whole mais of both; and ar 
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the ſame time I ſhall, in my reply to ſuch important and complex matter, aſſert 
my right of diſcriminating what the Doctor has confounded. I ſhall not fay 
that he has miſrepreſented my behaviour, becauſe, for his ſake, I. would 
rather hope, that he has only m/concerved it. I cannot ſay, that he has for- 
gotten my pecuniary tranſactions with Mr. Homer, becauſe I have no reaton 
for ſuppoſing that he ever accurately knew them. Bur ſure I am, that when 
a Lay Gentleman makes an attack of this kind upon a Clergyman, his under- 
ſtanding ought to be furniſhed with a numerous train of proofs ; his memory 
ought to retain the, moſt diſtinct ideas of facts; and by his conſcience, after 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, he ought to ſtand acquitted of every unfair deſign, and 
every, uncandid motive. 
I ſhall endeavour to refute the contents of the ſame paragraph above 
quoted in detail. f | 5 
Firſt then I will tell the Reader all I remember about the plan and the 
progreſs of the new edition of Bellenden; and probable it is, that of a work 
which engaged ſo much of my attention I know ſomewhat z2ore than Dr. 
Combe. * That Mr. Homer might think it would be an acceptable thing 
4 to the public in general, and to the Scotch gentlemen in particular, to pre- 
te ſent them with a new edition of Bellenden,” is very probable, though I 
have no recollection of his having expreſſed to mt any anticipation of ſupport 
from the Scotch gentlemen in particular. As to the circumſtance of © bring- 
« ing from obſcurity ſo eminent a ſcholar and fo great an ornament of the 
46 Scotti/h nation,” I dare not deny that the idea entered his mind, though in 
the language employed by Dr. Combe, I ſee traces of pompous and ſwelling 
retenſion, very unlike the plain and unaffected converſation of my friend 
2 He had often heard me ſpeak of the high eſteem in which I held 
Bellenden's work De tribus Luminibus Romanorum, and of the great pains 
which I had taken to examine how far the charge of plagiariim from that 


Work, urged againſt Dr. Middleton, was well founded. My converſation 


might, or might not, have excited his curiofity about the name of Bellenden. 
But I know that he was a diligent ſearcher after curious books; and ſoon 


after he had met with Bellenden's three tracts, he wrote me a good-humoured 


and triymphant letter about his diſcovery. Whether, or. no, he in that 
letter gave any intimation of his deſign to publiſh thoſe tracts, I cannot, at 
this diſtance of time, determine. A-cnt the month of October, 1786, he 
came to me at Hatton, bringing with him the book in his pocket, and her 


he did talk about publiſning it. I examined the tracts, which I had never 


ſeen before I concurred with him about the propriety of publication; and the 
reſult of our different converſations was, that I thould atift fomerimes in re- 
viſing the ſheets, write a Dedication and a Preface, and partake of the ex- 
pence, But from Mr. Homer I received no thanks, becauſe no thanks were 
due; and unwilling as I am to conduct any part of this controverſy upon the 
inglorious condition of oppoſing my veracity to that of Dr. Combe, I am 
driven to the nęceſſity of deciaring, that from this interview ot Hatton, till 
the completion of the work, it was confidered by Mr. Homer and myſelf as 
a common and equal concern. Accordingly, ſome vowels in Mr. Homer's 
chriſtian and ſurname, as well as my own, were ſubjoined to the Dedications. 
J thewed Mr. Homer, while he was with me, the refercnces to Cicero's 
writings in the work De tribus Luminibus Romanorum ; end knowing his 
felicity in chaſing what he uſcd to call „ catchwords,” J defired him to 
trace out the paſſages which Bellenden in the tracts had quoted from Cicero. 


This I confidered as the moſt laborious and uſeful part of the taſk allotted to 


bim. He performed it with great diligence and great ſucceſs. He applied ro 
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me on/all points of difficulty, either when he could not find paſſages, which 
happened ſeldom, or when the texts of Bellenden's tracts and Mr. Homer's - 
Edition of Cicero were at variance, which was much oftener the caſe. If, 
in reviſing the ſheets of Bellenden, my judgment, or my ear, led me to 
ſuſpect the accuracy of his words, I often compared them with the text of 
Cicero in my own Editions, .and ſometimes I defired Mr. Homer to have 
recourſe to other Editions which I poſſeſſed not - Mie entered upon the work 
dy common conſent, from the beginning e purſued it with joint exertion 
till the concluſion—and when Mr. Homer, after his return to London, in- 
formed me of his unwillingneſs to truſt the book which he had brought from 
Cambridge to a Printer, I agreed to his propoſal for taking a ſhare in the ex- 
pence of having it tranſcribed. Of the Preface itſelf I will now give a very 
full explanation; and frequently have I been heard by my friends to declare 
the fatisfaCtion I felt, that the ſize to which it at firſt extended, and the 
alterations which it afterwards underwent, were fo well known to my pupils 
or viſitors, and eſpecially to the Honourable Mr. Auguſtus Legge, of Chriſt 
Church, Oxford; and to the very learned Mr. Maltby, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge [U]. | 1 ö 
Pleaſed zs I was with the whole deſign, I wrote the Dedications and the 
Preface too, before the end of November. The Preface at firſt filled abour 
a ſheet of paper, and contained ſuch information as I had been able to obtain 
from my books. I deſired Mr. Homer to apply to his friends, and I alſo 
made ſimilar applications to my own, for the purpoſe of having ſuch libraries 
as might contain the Tracts, conſulted, and by degrees I obtained additional 
information, which I occaſionally inſerted, as ſoon as it reached me. Mr. 
Homer is entitled to great commendation for the diligence of his reſearches, 
and to him alone is due the praiſe of procuring ſome materials from the 
Britiſh Muſeum. If Dr. Combe ſhould ſpring forward to try his ſtrength 
in a retort courteous, and exultingly aſk, © how Dr. Parr, who mentions 
« not the name of Mr. Homer in the Bellenden Preface, ſhould preſume to 
<< catechize Dr. Combe for mentioning it lightly in the Preface to Horace, 
I ſhall retire into one of the ſtrong holds of diſtinction. The Preface to 
| Bellenden was written in Mr. Homer's /;fe-t1mm7—it was publiſhed under his 
immediate zaſpþe&/0n—it aſſumed the form in which it now appears, with his 
enowledge and his conſeut. Such, too, was Mr. Homer's delicacy in ſharing 
the praiſe which he ſuppoſed himſelf not to have earned, that I had ſome 
little difficulty in prevailing upon him to Jet me ſubjoin the vowels of his name 
with thoſe of my own in the Dedications. But I inſiſted upon paying this 
tribute to my auxiliary; and when little controverſies had ſprung up, and 
various conjeftures had been ſtarted about the meaning of theſe vowels, I 
took an early opportunity of exp-laining the fact in a magazine of the very 
higheſt celebrity, and of the moſt extenfive circulation. Such were the cir- 
cumſtances in Bellenden's Hiſtory, and to a reader of common ſenſe they 
will appear very different indeed from the circumſtances of Horace. Dr. 
Combe, however, is a man whom no diſtinctions “ hamper,*” and no want 
of diſtinction “ confounds.”” With my leave, therefore, he may, and with- 
out it probably he 201, ſtigmatize this part of my ſtatement with the name of 
* quibbling and ſplitting,” or with ſome other opprobrious appellation wrapped 
up in the two convenient words ef cœtera, which, like the ſeven compli- 
mentary words about Mr. Homer in the Doctor's Preface, were meant, I 
ſuppoſe, © to convey a GREAT DEAL.” | 


o 


About the end of November, or early in the month of December, my 
daughter, who was very ill, went with her mother to London, and remained 
for a conſiderable time under the kind and judicious care of Dr. Combe. I 
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fuffered great inquietude of mind from the danger in which 1 — her to 
a 


be. I fought relief, and I found it, in preparations for an enlargement of 


the Preface, The political matter was then, for the firſt time, introduced, 


and, of courſe, the Preface grew larger and larger, as new efforts produced 
new additions. It was in December firſt tranſcribed by Mr. Maltby, now 


Chaplain to the Bifhop of Lincoln, and afterwards in the month of January 


it was again tranſcribed by him. In the ſame month Ichad an opportunity 
of ſhewing it to Mr. Sheridan. It happened to me, as it does to other men 
of letters engaged in a favourite work—reviſal, converſation and reading 
ſupplied freth ideas, and the fize of the Preface was in the ſecond tranſcript 


much increaſed before I ſent it up to the Preſs about the end of January. 
While it was printing, I reviſed every ſheet twice. I made ſeveral cor- 


rections in the ſtyle, a few alterations in the arrangement, and ſome addition 
to the matter. It was publiſhed, if I miſtake not, about the end of May, 
or pretty early in the month of June. 


From Dr. Combe's Statement it would appear that I was merely a writer 


of the Preface and Dedications. But I know myſelf to have been a ſoint 


Editor of the Tracts, and I ſuppoſe that the time employed by me in my 


different ſhares of the taſk was not much leſs than that which Mr. Homer 
gave up to it. In a work where I had no concern in the ultimate profits, is 

it likely that I ſhould advance gol. to carry it on? Yet I did advance that 
fam; and Dr. Combe, I have reafon to believe, knows that I advanced it, 
though in his Statement he does not take any notice of the fact. Is it likely 
that, without having any pecuniary intereſt in the ſale of the book, I ſhould 
pay 21. 2s. for the moiety. of my expence in having the Tracts written out 


before they were ſent to the preſs? No, ſurely. Yet on the authority of 


Mr. Homer's accounts written in his own hand, ſuch a charge was made 
upon me by Mr. Homer's father, and allowed by myſelf. The dead, ſays 
the proverb, tell no tales. But if Mr. Homer were living, he would bear a 
ready and deciſive teſtimony to the truth of this ſtatement ; and to the truth 
of this ſtatement I cxpect to hear his according voice, when we meet 
together at the laſt day, before the awful tribunal of our common Judge. 

For what purpoſe, let me aſk, are my pecuniary tranſactions brought to 
light, by ſo jealous and choleric a guardian of his own honour ? I ſuppoſe 
it to be for the purpoſe of ſhewing this—If I cheated Mr. Homer's execu- 
tors, when he was dead, it is plain that I could not be Mr. Homer's friend 


while he was living. I admit the inference, hypothetically, but with my 


lateft breath will J deny the premiſes, Perhaps, then, I ſhall find ſome 
amuſement in the mere zove/ty of the employment, when I undertake to 
prove myſelf not a cheat. Smarting under the laſh T ſometimes brandiſh 


againſt dullneſs combined with conceit, and ignorance hardened by effrontery, 


blockheads have imputed to me literary pride—Inſolent and low-minded 


ſeioliſts have murmured againſt me for having a churliſh temper, when they 


had themſelves infidiouſly or wantonly, but not with impunity, provoked 
me The: bigot has ſpied in me the taint of hereſy —The highfligher has 
clamoured againſt me, moſt unjuuſtly, indeed, but loudly, fora leaning towards 
republicaniſm. 4777 errorem appellant, alii. cupiditatem, qui durius ſpem, 
odium, pertinaciam, qui graviſſime temeritatem, ſcelus, præter te, Tubero, 
adhuc nemo. 5 : 7h 
Between Mr, Henry Homer and myſelf there for a long time was a 
running account, As I am not ſubject to rooted habits, or to ſudden ſtarts 
of rapacity, as I had a well-founded confidence in the probity of my friend, 
as the articles he had to bring againſt me were numerous, though moſt of 


them fmall, and as the charges I had to make for myſelf were few, funple 
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and two of them large, T left it with him to keep that account. When it 
had run on for a confiderable time, 1 again and again defired him to draw it out 
upon paper, and he promiſed to do ſo. In the month of February, 1791, I 
repeated my requeſt with more than uſual earneſtneſs, not from any improper 
eagerneſs to receive the balance, but from a well-founded anxiety to know 
what it was. He told me in Nando's Coffee-houſe, that he would take an 
early opportunity of doing what I aſked. He added with a ſmile, that 1 
ſhould not find much more than twenty pounds due to me; and after bis 


death I found that he had then collected a bill or two on which no receipts - 


appeared, and which I therefore have myſeif fince diſcharged. I preſſed 
the matter no farther. He grew unwell after I left London. He came to 
his father's houſe in the country, and he died. I wrote very ſoon to the 
father, deſiring him to examine a Mr, Homer's papers, and having no 
doubt but that my friend had, with his uſual punctuality, committed to 
writing every article which related to his claims or my own. To my great 
ſurpriſe and ſorrow, I found that the papers he had brought with him into 
the country, contained imperfect information. One article only was put 
down in my favour, amounting to 21.. 108. another was obſcurely placed 
againſt me of gl. 5s. a ſum which Mr. Homer had paid for a little work of 
mine which he ſuperintended, and which had been repaid to him by Mr. Lad- 
broke, as I found after Mr. Homer's death, by enquiring of Mr. Ladbroke 
himſelf. There was one article torally aninceliizibla for the time, which L 


admitted for the ſake of peace againſt myſelf, though upon reconſidering it 


lately, IJ have doubts. * There appeared a variety of other articles, which I 
underſtood immediately, or by enquiry among the parties mentioned in them, 
and which I admitted. There was one omithon which I at firſt ſupplied 
in part from memory, and afterwards more fully from the ond ſcrap of paper 
relating to our accounts which was in my poſſeſſion. I produced my own 
account, upon the accuracy and honeſty of which I can ſtake my honour be- 
fore man, and, what is dearer to me even than my honour, before him who 
is the Maker and the righteous Judge of man. Finding ſome difficulties in 
adjufting the balance, and dreading the remoteſt paſſbiliiy of doing injuſtice to 
Mr. Homer's Executors, I adopted the ſhort and ſafe expedient of receiving 
what Mr. Homer, in /ove- converſation, had mentioned as due to me in 
London. That ſum was paid me very properly by one of Mr. Homer's 
brothers; and I ſhould deal unfairly by the memory of his father, if I did 
not ſay, that after ſtating ſome difficulties from loſs of copies, ſlowneſs of 
fale, and diſappointment of his ſon's expectations, he ſhewed a becoming 
confidence in my integrity, and carried on the negociation with amity and 
candour. The perplexity lately produced in my mind by Dr. Combe's moſt 
unexpected Statement, and the imperfect remembrance I had of tranſactions 
which paſſed long ago, induced me on the 25th of March laſt to examine 


my papers, where J found, among other particulars, the following me- 


morandums: 
«© To be refunded, being money advanced while Bellenden was in the preſs, 
and juſt about the time, ſo far as Dr. Parr remembers, when Mr. Homer was 


” bargaining for the engravings with Mr. Jones, fifty pounds. 


Due to Dr. Parr by agreement, in conſequence of Mr. Homer's propoſal 
for clearing Dr. Parr of all trouble, and taking all the profits to himſelf, 
upon paying Dr. Parr, fifty pounds.” 

I will now quote from the letters of Mr. Homer ſen. ſome paſſages written 
in a very different ſpirit from Dr. Combe's Statement“ Harry brought your 
*« debtor account to him into the country, together with ſeveral vouchers 
*« relating to- it. But there was no credit account for you, and conſequently 


no balance ftruck in your favour, nor have I found any thing more than 


«« what 
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& what is ſtated underneath. You don't mention when Harry's deelaration 


ce to you was made; but I believe it will turn out, that ſubſequent to it, he 
« has paid many pounds for you, and that even on the ground you mention 
« there is not much due to you. What money he received for you, in order 
ce to pay again for you, has nothing to do in the account; but I ſhould be 
..* glad if you would recollect, as nearly as you can, what ſums he received 
« for you which are not accounted for, and particularly what you men- 
46 tion about Bellendenus, and how that affected him. Theſe matters I 
4 doubt not we ſhall ſettle amicably, as I wiſh to give every article the moſt 
c candid conſtruction,” Dated May zoth, 17yr. | : 

% Tf I had had the good fortune to have ſeen you on my journey to or 
« from Balſhall Temple, it was my intention to have ſaid what I now ſay to 


« you—that 1 have not the leaſt. intention to diſpute with you about your 
« claim of money owing from Henry; but only deſire that it may be ſettled 


4 in a reaſonable manner. - 

J incloſe Harry's account againſt you and vouchers, and every paper 
c which I have met with relating to it; and ſhall only ſay, that if any pay- 
« ment were made by him ſubſequent to his declaration of 2ol. being due to 
& you on balance, ſuch payments ſhould be deducted.“ Dated June 16, 1791. 

No payments ſubſequent to the converſation which paſſed between Mr. 
Homer and myſelf, and the time of which I had in a letter previous to Mr. 
Homer's anſwer of June the 16th expiained to him, came to light, and at this 
moment I am ignorant <why,my friend mentioned that ſum, though I am 
convinced, that if he had lived to ſettle with me, all obſcurities would have 
been removed. As matters ftand, his written claims compared with mine 
would have entitled me to a larger ſum. For the fatisfaftion, not of any 
one. unprejudiced or even prejudiced Reader, but of my haſty Accuſer, I 
laid all the letters of Mr. Homer ſen. and all papers relating to my pe- 
cuniary concerns with his ſon before ſome of my acquaintance, and ] deſired 
them to give their opinion, which, with their permiſſion, is inſerted in 
a note [X]. | 5 | 

In reſpect to the publication of Bellenden's Tracts, the caſe was this—We 
entered upon it, according to what I have before ſtated, as a joint concern. I 
agreed to pay two guineas for the tranſcript before the work went to preſs, 
and I advanced gol. while it was going on. I ſubmitted to Mr, Homer the 
whole buſineſs of ſettling for printing, for paper, for engravings, and for the 
premiums to be allowed Bookſellers. From the beginning of the work, to 
the prefent moment, I never have read one {ſyllable about coſts or profit. 
When the work had been for ſome time publiſhed, it was propoſed that 
mould have no trouble, or further ſuſpenſe about the iſſue; that I ſhould 
conſider sol. refunded me, and 50l. advanced to me, as the whole of my 

due, and that all actual or contingent profits ariſing from the edition ſhould 
be made over to Mr. Homer himſelf. Theſe ſums, together with the nu- 
merous copies I had been permitted to give away, ſeemed to me a ſufficient 
compenſation. „„ 

When Mr. Homer firſt mentioned to me the price of the Tracts, J objected 
to it as unuſually large, but was overruled. When he talked of ſelling the 
book without making it over to any bookſeller, I objected again, and was 
again overruled. I underſtood afterwards from Mr. Homer, that he thought 
the Bookſellers by no means friendly to his mode of diſpoſing of the work— 
bur I looked upon this as one of the complaints with which zeal now. and 
then conſoles itſelf under temporary diſappointment. Mr. Homer lived in 
London. He had more acquaintance with Bookſellers and more experience 


in buſineſs than myſelf, and therefore I made a point of ſubmitting to him 


in meaſures which I may not at all times have approved [Y}. 


, 


Before 


\ 


| E 

Before our final engagement for the sol. and after it, T ſometimes heard 
him lament that the ſale did not correſpond to his expectations, and the ſame 
thing was after his death told me by his father. But I never knew the fact 
from any written ſtatement of expence and produce; I never heard from Mr. 
Homer himſelf that he repented of his bargain with me; and I am willing to 
hope, that when his executors parted with the copy right, no very heavy 


loſs was ultimately ſuſtained. Part of the expence is ſtated by Dr. C. and 
Mr. Homer's father to have ariſen from the coſtly bindings ; but in theſe 1 


had no concern, nor do I know the time at which Mr. Homer thought it 


proper to order them. Dr. Combe has ſeen me ſometimes laugh, and ſome- 
times frown, [Z] amidſt ſolemn harangues upon ſhining paper, large 
margins, pica print, morocco bindings, and a variety of other curious mat- 
ters that were far leſs familiar to my mind, and in my eſtimation ſomewhat 
leſs important, than juſt ideas and proper words. That a loſs was for ſome 
time ſuſtained I readily allow, and I moft unreſervedly add, that it could 
not affect my claim. I doubt alſo the validity of the reaſon which Dr. Combe 
has been pleaſed to aſſign for that lofs, and which before the appearance of 
his pamphlet had never been communicated to me by Mr. Homer himſelf, 
or by his executors, or by his friends, or by my own. 
<« The original intention of the edition,” ſays Dr. Combe, „was loſt in the 
« reception it met with as a political pamphlet.” My memory, which upon 
literary matters is tolerably faithful, has enabled me to explain in what 
manner the! original intention was changed, or, I ſhould rather ſay, the 
original plan was enlarged, with Mr. Homer's culiræ approbation{ AA}; and 
my obſervation concurs with my memory in preventing me from believing, 
that this change, or enlargement, was injurious to the ſale of Bellenden's 
tracts. Hitherto I had been accuſtomed to think that the Preface excited 
ſome degree of public attention to the work itſelf, and had gratified a little the 
curioſity of ſcholars, not only in England and Scotland, but alſo in Germany, 
where 1 know that Mr. Heyne paid a moſt honourable tribute of commenda- 
tion to me for not preferring what Milton calls the gay rankneſs [BB] of 
modern fuſtianiſts, to the native latiniſm of Cicero.“ Into the delufion, if it be 
one, I was in part led, not merely by general report, but by a very witty ſtory 


which dropped from the mouth of a very witty man, Mr. George. Stevens, and 


which Mr. Homer mentioned tome with burſts of laughter. I have heard, 
indeed, of one noble Peer, who, upon looking into the Preface, refuſed to 
buy the book. But I have alſo heard of another, and perhaps a more 
learned Peer, who read both with equal attention, and ſpoke of both in terms 
of commendation nearly equal. How far my political opinions may have 
 ulttmately obſtructed the ſale of Bellenden's Tracts, it is neither for Dr. 
Combe nor for myſelf to decide, But i? I have not been miſinformed, Dr. 
Combe is miſtaken when he ſays, that“ before Mr. Homer's death , many 
of the original had been fold.” The number might indeed at that time 
fall ſhort of my friend's expectations. But I hope to ſtand acquitted of all 
unkindneſs to his memory, when I think it poſſible for the ſale to have been 
in ſome meaſure retarded by the dearneſs of the book, and the magnificence 
of the bindings. 1 | 

As my engagements were made with the late Mr. Homer alone, I ſaw no 
neceſſity for conſulting Dr. Combe about my pecuniary concerns. But from 
the repreſentation which he gives of his own advice to Mr. Homer, I find 
in the firſt place, that he knew very little of my real tranſactions with him 
in money affairs; in the ſecond place, that he has confounded the edition 
of Bellenden with the republication of the Preface ; and, in the third place, 
that he gave an opinion which was unknown to me till the appearance of his 
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„ 
own Statement. When that opinion was communicated by Dr. C. to Mr. 
Homer, the latter could not be influenced by the fifty pounds for the edition, 
becauſe the agreement to pay that ſum, had not then been made; and even if 
it had been actually paid to me, as Dr. C. ſtates upon the authority of Mr. 
Homer ſen. (who, by the way, himſelf admitted my claim to it) I ſhould have 
conſidered 15 guineas for the republication of the enlarged Preface as a freſh 

rofit, to which I was entitled by a freſh labour. But Mr. Homer ſuppoſed 
himſelf at that time a ſharer with me in contingent profits for the Tracts, and, 
for the convenience of thoſe who had purchaſed them, the additions and 
corrections made in the Preface were ſeparately publiſhed at a ſmall price. 
I afterwards learnt from Mr. Homer ſen. that his fon paid Dr. Parr ol. 
4% notwithſtanding which, the Doctor ſoon after infiſted on a new edition of 
t the Preface being publiſhed ſeparately, and had ſo little grace as to defire 
% Mr. Homer to make the beft bargain he could for him with ſome Book- 


4 ſeller. I now, for the firſt time, feel a ftorm riſing in ny breaſt, and 


nothing but ſincere pity for Dr. Combe's precipitation, joined to my general 


reſpect for his veracity, could prevent me from aſſuming the very loudeſt. 


and ſlerneſt language of indignation. What! was I an oppreſſor as well as 


a cheat, and a ſcorner as well as an oppreſſor? Did I firſt decoy Mr. Homer 
into 5ol. for the Tracts, and then, 72/7 upon having a new edition of the 
Preface publiſhed ſeparately, and then, adding inſult to injury, abandon Mr. 


Homer to the drudgery of making the beſt bargain he could with ſome 
Bookſeller ? No, 20. s it not ſtrange that Mr. Homer, after receiving ſuch 
ageravated ill treatment, ſhould not in his lifetime have mentioned it to Dr. 
Combe or myſelf > But Dr. Combe ſays not that Mr. Homer mentioned it to 
him, and I ao ſay that in point of fact, he did not, and that with juſtice 
he could not have mentioned it to me. After Mr. Homer's death, is it not 
ſtrange, that his father ſhould firſt communicate this ſhocking complication of 


fraud and tyranny to Dr. Combe, and yet, in the courſe of ſettling accounts 


with me, ſhould not once even allude to it? I muſt not dilbelieve Dr. Combe 


when he fays that Mr. Homer ſen. did mention it to im. But I have an 
equal right with Dr. Combe to be believed, when I ſay, that in no form what- 


ſoever, and at no time whatſoever, did Mr. H. ſen. mention it to me. He 
examined accounts—he ſpoke of lofles—he argued, and hſtened to argument 
— he believed, and was himſelf believed. But of the foul and atrocious deed 
which is imputed to me in Dr. Combe's pamphlet, Mr. H. ſen. neither 
ſpoke to me, nor wrote to me, one word or one ſyllable. At enim non 
veriſimile eſt, tantum ſcelus M. Cottum eſſe commentum. Quid ? Hoc 
veriſimile eſt, tantum ſcelus Opptum eſſe conatum ? — Cicero pro Opp. 

The paragraph I have juſt now tranſcribed from Dr. Combe's pamphlet, 


is full of confuſion, in the order of time, reſpecting the republication of the 


Preface, and has no foundation whatſoever in any part of my behaviour. 
Let the Reader examine the paragraph again and again, and, comparing it 
with Dr. C's exclufion of me from a joint concern in Bellenden's Tracts, he 
will find this to be the meaning—* that Mr. Henry Homer, 4owting me to 
have no right whatſoever, to any profit whatſoever, paid me col. for the 


firſt edition of the Preface only, joined to the Tracts; that I then inſiſted 


upon a new edition of the Preface being publiſhed ſeparately, and then had 
the grace to defire Mr. Homer to make the beft bargain he could for me with 
ſome Bookſeller. Now Mr. Homer himſelf never did actually pay me gol. 
for the firſt edition of the Preface, but only agreed to pay it for the firſt edition 
of the Preface, and the republication of Bellenden's Tracts jointly. That 


agreement was made after the Preface had been republiſbed. That Preface 


was republiſhed, not becauſe I © inſiſted upon it,” but becauſe Mr. Homer 
| himſelf 
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himſelf had approved, and to the beſt of my remembranee even propoſed 
it; and as to the bargain with Bookſellers, I know not with what 
perſon it was made, nor at what time it was made, nor upon wh:t 
terms it was made, though I % know that Mr, Homer had my permiiſion 
to make it according to his own deliberate judgment, and for his own 
contingent profit, after an agreement to pay me 181. 158. and after the men- 
tion [CC | of a larger ſum. I will ſtate the plain fact, not from my preſent re- 
collection only, but from a written memorandum which 1 made in the year 
1791, when events were frefa in my mind, and when J was jettling honour- 
able claims in an honourable ſpirit with an honourable man. Theſe are the 
words of the memoranduin : „Due to Dr. Parr for the ſecond edition of the 
Preface, for which Mr. Homer propoſed to pay 20 guineas, taking all 
charges upon himſelf, and Dr. Parr afterwards ſpontancouſly offered to take 
15. 15s.“ This, Reader, is the truth, it is the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. But mark what ought to have been, and yet were not, the con- 
ſequences of Dr. Combe's Statement, If I had no concern as a joint ediror 
of the Tracts, why did Mr. Homer pay me (as Dr. C. fays he did) fifty 
pounds? If Dr. C. ſuppoſed, that ſum to be merely a payment of the money 
lent, why did he not ſay fo, and ſaying fo, how could he ſhew that claim to 
affect my demand for the Preface ?' If he ſuppoſed it to be my ſhare of 


profit for the edition of the Tracts, as he ſeems to do, why did he not at- 


tempt to account for Mr. Homer's filenee about a demand which Dr. C. 
thinks unjuſt, and which, if it had been unjuſt, Mr. Homer muſt have 4z0wr 
to be ſo, and knowing it would have refiſted, and having reſiſted it in his 
negotiations with me, would, in all probability, have reprobated in his conſulta- 
tion with Dr. C.? Again: if Mr. Homer himſelf had previouſly paid me zol. why 


did Mr. Homer's father, a juſt, but wary man, [DD] allow my claim for 
that very ſum? Yet Mr. Homer's father d allow it, and he underſtood ac- 


counts as well as Dr. Combe or myſelf. If I had no concern with the edition 
of Bellenden, why did not Mr. Homer's father command me to refund that 
sol. which, according to Dr. Combe's poſitive ſtatement, %s /or had attually 
faid me? and why did he not refuſe to admit my claim of anctbher sol. which 
I ſtated to him as having been advanced by me, and which I conſidered his 
executors as bound to refund me, in addition to the other fifty? He could 
not have information from Mr. Homer's papers; for they faid nothing of 
money due to me, ether for the publication of the Tracts, or the republication 
of the Preface.” He hed his information from me alone, or at leaſt the only 
information on which he profeiled to act. He took my word for the truth of 
that information. He did not tell me that he repented of taking it. He 
never accuſed me of falſehood. He never ſeemed to ſuſpect me of fraud. 
He agreed to pay me the 2ol. which I had fixed upon as a balance; and on 
that balance I fixed, not becauſe the papers allowed me to claim no more, but 
becauſe I had finally reſolved to take /o much, and ſo much ond, in conſa- 


quence of the imperfect accounts which my friend had left behind him—in 
conſequence of the mere piii of his having laid out ſome zzizown furs, 


which were not recorded in them—in conſequence of my willingneſs for the 
ſake of peace, for the ſake of honour, for the fake of friendſhip, to be guided 
by the laſt converſation which had paſſed between Harry and myſelf upon 
our pecuniary affairs. What, I aſk, muſt be the feelivgs of many a neigh- 
bour, many a pupil, many an enlightened ſcholar, many a worthy olergy- 
man, many a zealous friend, many a generous foe—what, I again aſk, muſt 
be their feelings when they turn from my vindication to that I was on the 
point of ſaying, that no, I will correct myſelf, and be content to ſay that 
STATEMENT, which has extorted it? | 

But farther—The improbability of Dr. Combe's Statement will appear 


part of my friend's irritation aroſe from the multiplicity of the taſks which 
| he 
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( 30 ) 
more glaringly on contraſting the difference of my behaviour to Mr. Homer, 
before the appearance of Bellenden and after it. a : 
At firſt I took: the trouble of examining Bellenden's Tracts very carefully, 
before I adviſed my friend to hazard the publication. | { : 
I gave him proper advice to increaſe the value of his own edition by re- 
ferences to the works of Cicero, and in all caſes of difficulty I aſſiſted to 
make the text correct. | | : bp 
J undertook the very irkſome taſk of reviſing ſome of the proof ſheets. 
I pulled down my muſty books, in order to glean from them ſuch infor- 
mation as they might ſupply about the life of Bellenden himſelf, and the 
progreſs of his different works. | 

With all my fondneſs for the ſqualid and ſapleſs ſubtilties of metaphy- 
fics, I left them, for once, to try my ſkill on daintier ſubjects. Though I 
could not entirely keep my hands from plucking the thorn with the roſe, and 
weaving them together for ſome miſchievous purpoſe, yet their chief em- 
ployment was to cull the gaudieſt flowers of rhetoric, and twine them into 
wreaths of panegyric, which, however, as Dr. Combe informs me, ſoon 
faded from their own native brightneſs into a fickly hue, and, ſhrinking 
. under the blights of public contempt, are now fallen into hopeleſs decay. 

In addition to this prodigality of intellectual labour, I employed my in- 
fluence, and even lent my money without any proſpect of profit. 

IT treſpaſſed on the politeneſs of Lord D „ho borrowed for me an 

original picture of Lord North, from which an engraving might be taken. 
I gave two guineas for the tranſcript of a book, which a new edition was 
ſoon to bring within my reach for leſs than half the ſum, | : 
I even advanced fifty pounds to defray the expence of printing, paper, 
and engravings. BY 5 | 
Such, on the ſxppo/itron of my not being a joint editor, was my behaviour 
to Mr. Homer before Bellenden was publiſhed, and it amounted ſurely not 
only to a diſintereſted, but to a moſt enthuſiaſtic and even romantic ſort of 
friendſhip. On reverſing, however, the picture, we find that all this gene- 

roſity ſoon degenerated into the moſt ſordid ſelfiſhneſs, and all this kindneſs 
was exchanged for the moſt imperious and injurious requiſitions, 

To Mr. Homer's intereſt, which I had been promoting ſo diligently, I 
became on a ſudden quite indifferent, My own intereſt, which 1 had be- 
fore diſregarded, bore down every conſideration of juſtice and decofum. 

In ſpite of the remonſtrances which Mr. Homer was likely to urge from 
the obſtacles I ſhould throw in the way of a book, of which he was the ſole 
editor and ſole proprietor, I reſolved to publiſh a new edition of the Preface 
and though it ſhould ſeem that Mr. Homer, if he could not diſſuade me 
from that reſolution, might have declined entering into any pecuniary bargain 
with me, yet I am repreſented as compelling him, by ſome unknown means, 
to fetter himſelf with a moſt unpleaſant and unprofitable compact. He was 
not at liberty to turn. over my demands to a bookſeller of my own choice. 
He was. under the neceſſity, of giving me from his own pocket, the very price 

which I demanded, for my own uſe. Nay, what is ſtranger ſtill, he agreed 
to give me fifteen guineas for a book, the publication of which muſt have 
hindered the fale of anotber book, for which he had already paid me fifty 
pounds, What was the ſtrangeſt circumſtance of all, at the very moment 
when he converſed with Dr. Combe about acceding to my demand of the 
ſmaller ſum, he never wered one complaint againſt me for my previous ex- 
tortion of the /arger /—and extortion it certainly was to aſk fifty pounds for a 
work, in which, as Dr. Combe has been pleaſed to tell the public, I originally 
gave my aſſiſtance without any pecuniary view whatſoever. 39880 
Man, I allow, is a forgetful and a placable creature But that Mr. Homer 
ö ſhould 


_ ( ' 51 3 
ſhould ſtoop at once to be tricked by my avarice, and thwarted by my fro- 
wardneſs; that he ſhould not contraſt my former liberality, when he ſuppoſed 
me to have no claims, with my ſubſequent importunity when he moſt unex- 
peRedly found me claiming ſo much ; that under the immediate apprehenfion 
of a ſecond and great wrong, He ſhould be totally ſilent about a previous and a 
greater one, are inſtances of forbearance, to which the ordinary courſe of hu- 
man tranſactions bears no reſemblance. _ 7 s 

Man is, alſo, a frail and a fickle creature—But that fo great a change of 
mind, as has been imputed to me, ſhould happen in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
and from fo ſlight an allurement of gain, and with ſo unſubſtantial a plea of 
right, is a fact not leſs incredible in the moral world, than the tales which 
are told of transformations wrought in the natural by Circean potions and 
magic ſpells. | | 5 

Some of the tranſactions which I juſt now with agony have been relating. 
and explaining, paſſed between Mr. Homer ſenior and myſelf early in the 
ſummer of 1791; and in the courſe of that ſummer Dr. Combe had learnt, it 
ſeems, from Mr. Homer ſenior, my ſcandalous behaviour about the firſt 
edition of the Preface. Did Dr. Combe then impure ſuch behaviour to me 
in his letters? He did not. Did he go on accepting my aſſiſtance in the 
Epodes, and the Carmen Seculare? He did. But if the Doctor really .- 
peeted me, ns from his Statement it ſhould appear that he did, at this very 
time, of having oppreſſed the late Mr. Harry Homer about the Preface, 
and of having employed unfair methods to mate out a claim of 2ol. upon 
Mr. Homer's executors, why did he condeſcend to employ me as a coadjutor, 
and to addrefs me even as a friend? If, at any later period, he was perfectly 
convinced of my villany, why did he ſuffer me to be ſcreened from infamy, 
till I had filled up the meaſure of my guilt, by adding, the malignity of 2 
critic to the baſeneſs of an extortioner? But Dr. Combe, I perceive, and 


myſelf have experienced the common lot of mortals. His moral feelings 


were rather torpid, till they were rouſed into action by perſonal conſiderations; 
and his contempt of me as a cheat to Mr. Homer was in ſome degree ſtifled, 
till he felt ſome late emotions of anger againſt me as a reviewer of the Var. 
Edit. As to myſelf, I find, by fad experience, that juſtice delayed is the 
portentous. harbinger of ultimate and aggravated puniſhment. 

Quotation, p. 30. Dr. Parr knew money was not plentiful: Mr. 
„Homer had expended near 2000]. in paper and printing: the returns were 
« flow, and more money wanted to finiſh the works he had begun: but 
„hen this was urged in order to get Dr. Parr to be more expeditious in 
« his aſſiſtance, I may here truly ſay the Doctor's brief and cold expreſſion 
« was, quoting St. Luke, Whoſo intending to build fitteth not down firſt 
« and counteth the coſt, whether he have ſufficient to finiſh it? Dr. Combe, 
I fear, has not traced to its ſource this ſcriptural quotation with the ſame ac- 
curacy which he profeſſes to have employed upon paſſages quoted in the notes 
upon Horace from profane writers. What the words of St. Luke are I know 
very well What my own application of theſe words was—whether I mage 


any—whether, if made, it was in converſation or by letter—I know not. 


But I ſee very clearly that the paſſage, as printed in Dr. Combe's Pamphlet, 
is downright nonſenſe ; and whether the nonſenſe be coincd in the Doctor's 
mint or my own, is of little conſequence. During Mr, Homer's life, I knew not 
preciſely what ſums of money he laid out upon the different works in which he 
was engaged; and it was not till I had received u letter from his father, dated 
the 24th of May, 1791, that I knew 380l. to have been expended by himſelf 
and Dr, Combe upon the Horace. I not only was ignorant of the aggregaze ſum 
which Mr. Homer had ſpent, but even unacquainted with ſeveralof the works 
in which, after his death, I found him to have been employed. When I pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt in the Horace, I had that work before me; and I fear that ſome 
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he had undertaken, and which ſeized a part of that attention which J ex- 
pecteq; to fee beſtowed upon the Horace. I muſt not pretend to more candour 
than T have by ſaying, that ,pecuniary embarraſſments, ariſing from other 
works, would have quickened my diligence much more than the friendly con- 
ſiderations to which at the time I was not inſenſible. But I do myſelf no more 
than juſtice when I declare, that my ſolicitude for the Horace alone was 
ſufficient to make me give it all the time that I could give. If Mr. 
Homer was eager for returns of money, I might have defired him to puſh with 
greater earneſtneſs the other works in which I had no concern, and therefore 
could occaſion no delay. But of ſo large a ſum as 22001. © expended in 
% paper and printing, and of money wanted to finiſh the books Mr. H. had” 
ten © begun,” I had no intimation. When the Horace, indeed, was pretty far 
advanced, Mr. H. told me in general terms, that he and Dr. C. had laid out 
a good deal of money on the Var. Edit. and that he was himſelf preparing 
other publications. It is poſſible, therefore, that finding my friend too ex- 
tenſively engaged, and myſelf too roughly importuned, | in ſome form or 
other alluded to the paſſage quoted by Dr. C. But whether the alluſion was 
harſh, or not, depends on the context, and the context 15 not produced. 
Quotation, p. 30. Mr. Homer having very correctly printed, for the 
& utc of ſchools, the three firſt bocks of the three decades of Livy, Dr. Parr 
* promiſed him to write a Preface for it. There was no place here for 
c politics or detraCtion. '” Mr. Homer, having frequently reminded bit 
& of this promile, and after waiting fourteen months, was obliged to-write 
«>a ſhort one for himſelf and publiſh it.“ I think it very ſtrange that Mr. 
Homer, after finding me fo tardy about the Livy, ſhould venture to employ 
me to ſo great an extent about the Horace. Be this however as it may, [ 
certainly gave Mr. Homer ſome advice about the choice of his notes for Livy; 
I intended, and in all probability | promiſed, to write a little Preface for it; and 
the trouble of writing ſuch a Preface certainly was no object of terror to my 
lazineſs. Bur, on being called upon to write one, I told Harry that, as he 
knew the contents of his own book much more fully than 1 did, it would be 
better for him to draw up a Preface in his own way, and let me correct it. 
He brought that Preface with him in the ſummer of 1757, and one night, 
while we were making a tour in Warwickſhirc, I reviſed it under the 
hoſpitable roof of his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Doubtleſs I 
did hear of ſome delay from the want of the Preface : but when Dr. Combe 
from his memory ſtates this to have been a delay of fourteen months, I muſt 
take the liberty of ſtating from mine, that before the appearance of the 
Doctor's pamphlet I never confidered myſelf as having retarded the publica- 
tion of the Livy, even for fourteen weeks, I have no internal evidence from 
the book itſelf to aſſiſt my recollection. But, from the good humour with 
which Harry and I read over the Preface in Warwick ſhire, I cannot ſuppoſe 
that my perverſeneſs, or my negligence, had produced the very long delay 
which Dr. Combe has imputed to me. In the Livy,” ſays the Doctor, 
there was no place for politics or detraCtion;” and in order to illuſtrate his 
meaning, he 1n a note Six referred his readers to the Preface to Bellenden, 
and the Preface and Dedication to the Warburtonian Tracts. When I ſent thoſe 
works into the world, Dr. Combe and I were upon terms of friendſhip, and 
that friendſhip ſeemed not to ſuffer the ſlighteſt interruption from my errors 
in politics, or from my propenſity towards detraction. Certainly I do not 
think leſs favourably of either of theſe publications, becauſe Dr. Combe, at 
o late a period, has been pleaſed to expreſs his diſapprobation of them, and 
their writer, But I muſt take the liberty of obſerving, that the charge 
which has been levelled againſt me, will, in part, rebound up Harry. 
As to the Preface and Dedication to the Warburtonian Tracts, Harry not 
only ſuperintended the preſe, and praiſcd the competition, but concurred 
§ĩꝛ⸗g | FE + Os | entirely 


” . 
entirely with me in the opinions which I then held of certain, perſons, and 
upon certain ſubjects. As to the Bellenden, there was a time when Dr. 
Combe, I believe, read and © endured” [EE] what Mr. Homer, IJ know, 
underſtood and loved.“ The Doctor indeed has fince reprobated my politics. 
But Mr. Homer, I imagine, would not have been induced even by Dr. 
Combe's authority to change or retract his own. I would not be underſtood to 
inſinuate that the Doctor ever profeſſed the ſame opinions as myſelf about public 
men, or public meaſures. But I know that for ſeveral years his friendly partia- 
lity, or his tender compaſſion, or his contempt, or his indifference, did not per- 
mit him to arrazgn my judgment for holding or my loyalty for avowing them. 
How fortunate is it for Dr. Combe, that the Variorum Edition of 
Horace has been preſerved from the deep and rank pollution which would 
have been infuſed into it by a Dedication from my pen to Mr. Windham 
and Mr. Burke! The ſentences might have been ſmooth—the latinity might 
have been ſpecious - the panegyrick upon thoſe illuſtrious men might have 
been even brilliant. Bur loathſome politics rankling on the ſurface of that 
panegyrick, and fell detraction lurking ſomewhere in its receſſes, would have 
leavened the whole mass. : | | : 
Quotation, p. 30. In regard to the Horace, though IT am ſure it never 
* took the Doctor ſeven hours to mark the notes in Bentley for one book of 
«« the Odes, yet he twice kept the book at Hatton near ſeven months, the 
4 preſs all that time being obliged to ſtand ſtill.” In a former paragraph I 
am accuſed of detaining the Livy fourteen months, and, according to this 
paragraph, I incurred equal guilt, but in two "portions, by keeping the 
Bentley twice ſeven months, when I had the power of marking Bentley “ in 
„ ſeven hours.“ Our Gallic neighbours, with childiſh thougk perhaps 
wicked zeal, have lately thruſt out the number ſeven to introduce their 
favourite decade. But Dr. Combe, with laudable firmneſs, clings to the old 
number ſeven; and if, for the vindication of his honeſt prejudice, he will 
look into a certain book which he did not conſult for the improvement of his 
Horace, he will find a very entertaining account of the myſtic powers and 
properties aſcribed to that number, for which he has ſhewn fo ſtrong a pre- 
dilection. “ Septenarit naturam, ſays the Tranflator of Philo, neſeio an 
« quis fatis laudare queat, cum ea fit præſtantior quam ut una facundia 
* poſſit exprimi. Hence the diviſion of climacteric years into ſevens. Hence 
the church of Rome has ſeven principal virtues, {even deadly fins, ſeven 
{acraments, ſeven articles for the trinity, and ſeven concerning the hu- 
« manity” of the founder of the chriſtian religion. In fables we hear of 
ſeven ſleepers, in romance, of ſeven champions, and among the vulgar, of 


« ſeven ſenſes*.” In ſeven hours too I could mark a book of Bentley; for 


ſeven months I twice kept Bentley's notes, and twice ſeven months I detained 

the three books of Livy. | | | 
The firſt volume of the Var. Edit. was in the preſs, I believe, nearly three 
years, and from this ſpace muſt be deducted, according to Dr. Combe's account, 
Wurteen months, during which the prets ſtood ſtill. I remember two delays 
about Bentley, the firſt very inconfiderable, and the ſecond more conſiderable, 
though not amounting, as far as my recollection goes, to twice ſeven weeks. 
J will ſtate the whole that occurs to my mind on this ſubject. Before the 
Variorum Edition was committed to the preſs, | was employed in marking 
Waddelus, Markland's Explications, Klotzius's Various Lections, and 
Cuninzam's Animadverſions. About theſe I am charged with no delay, 
and was guilty of none. I collected alſo or pointed out to Mr. Homer, ſome 
detached notes in other works of criticiſm, and here too Jam innocent. I 
marked alſo the firſt volume of Janus, and about this part of Janus I am not 
guilty, I had alſo the firſt and ſecond books of Bentlev to mark, and if I do 
hot moſt greſsly deceive myſelf, Ihen detained Bentley with very little in- 
: convenicnce 


* See Taylor's Civil Law, p. 258. 
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"© eonvenience to the Editors. Mr. Homer tranfcribed from Bentley the notes 
thus marked, and returned me the book, that I might have more notes ready 
for the preſs in the third and fourth books. Bentley was certainly in my hoſe 
this ſecond time, full ſeven months or more; and fora part of the time, while I 
was expected yo get the ſecond diviſion of notes ready, the firſt diviſion was 
in the preſs. Mr. Homer, I very well remember, wrote to me with great 
impatience to obtain the ſecond divifion, and I was convinced that there had 
been ſome delay, of which IT had been myſelf the cauſe. I then ſat down, 
and performed my taſk. I do not, however, think myſelf ſo un feeling as to 
de capable of having delayed my friend's work for the long ſpace of ſever 
months. I can hardly think Mr. Homer ſo tame-ſpirited, that he would 
have borne a fingle, and much leſs a ſecond delay of /even months. I ſuſpect 
that Dr. Combe has not diſtinguiſhed between the imme that Bentley was. kept 
in my bonſe, and the time during which the preſs really did net go forward. It 
has fallen in my way to aſſiſt ſeveral literary men in ſeveral literary under- 
takings. Few of them, I believe, will impute to me ſo grofs and fo wanton 
2 neglect of punctuality as Dr. Combe charges upon me; and in a work like 
the Horace, for which I had laboured with much earneſtneſs in ſelecting 
notes from other writers, it is not very probable that I ſhould twice, or even 
once, have occafioned fo long a delay to the preſs as ſeven months about the 
notes of Bentley. The third time at which I received Bentley's notes, was for 
the purpoſe of marking the Epodes and the Carmen Seculare. Mr. Homer was 
then dead, and the Horace, already marked to the end of the 4th book, had, I 
think, been ſuſpended during Mr. Homer's abſence from London. I find by a 
letter from Mr, Homer's father, that Dr. Combe was anxious to receive the Bent- 
Jey ſent to me a third time, ſoon after Mr. Homer's death. I obeyed the direc- 
tions given me to make haſte witk my taſk; and as Dr. Combe does not com- 
plain of me in this one particular, I hope that this third inſpection did not re- 
tard the preſs ſeven days. I will here ſupply a charge which Dr. Combe has 
omitted. While the ſecond volume of Janus was with me, Mr. Homer expreſſed 
ſome earneſtneſs for me to return it; I had never read Janus till it was (cnt me 
to be marked for the Var. Edit. and I did not choofe to be precipitate in 
ſelecting matter from a book juſt as new to me, as were ſome other com- 
mentators upon Horace to the Variorum Editor. Now every man, like Dr. 
Combe and Mr. Homer, feels his own concerns moſt cloſely, and why ſhould 
J not be permitted to feel mine? It is very well known both ro my pupils and 
my viſitors, that few men are leſs idle than myſelf,” and by many of my 
friends it will not be denied that a pretty conſiderable ſhare of my time has 
been allotted to their writings, From my daily avocations as an inſtructor, 
from my numerous and I hope uſeful exertions as a pariſh-prieſt, from the 
variety and extent of my correſpondence, from the different affairs about. 
which I am either conſulted or employed by different perſons in difſerent 
parts of the kingdom, I am often bereaved of the leiſure which would other- 
wiſe be dedicated to the proſecution of my ſtudies, the relief of my ſpirits, 
and even the preſervation of my health. I have occaſion to fay this now, not 
for the purpoſe of praiſing, but of vindicating myſelf. I have had occaſion, 
to ſay the fame thing 5efore, not only to Mr. Homer that I might blunt accu- 
ſation, but to one or two other perſons that I might ſtrike it afide ; and they 
who would not, upon ſuch terms impoſed by ſuch xzece/ity, accept my well- 
meant aid, would have done well to withdraw their requeſts, not becauſe my 
induſtry was flackened, nor becauſe my zeal had cooled, but becauſe their 
exigencies and my own were, at ſome unlucky point of time, incompatible. 
It would be irk ſome to me to ruſh into a war of aſſertions, even though I 
ſhould come to the conflict with a panoply of proof. I know that in ſeaſons 


of irritation, even well-meaning men are led to aſſert more than they 
| | can 
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can prove, not becauſe they wiſhito deceive, but becauſe they are themſelves 
deceived—not becauſe they judge uncharitably, but becauſe they compre- 
hend partially not ſo much becauſe they miſtake their own convenience, as 
becauſe they are too inattentive to the convenience of other men. Without 
deciding how far this may be the caſe with Dr. Combe, I muſt beg leave to 
ſay, that after reading the letters of Mr. Homer ſen. to me, I have conſidered 
and reconſidered the imputation of delay. The reſult is a moſt fixed opinion, 
that no one time at which the preſs ſtood ſtill really and folely upon my 
account exceeded ſeven or eight weeks; and from the experience I have had 
of Dr. Combe's temper, as well as Mr. Homer's, I am {ure that a chaſm of 
ſeven months would have been filled up with demands, complaints, and re- 
proaches, of which the impreſſion would have been deep upon my feelings 
at the moment, and moſt vivid in my memory even now. Sorry I am to 
have been the occaſion of any delay whatſcever. I have great ſatisfaCtion, 
however, in finding that Mr. Homer in private forgave me for the crimes of 
which Dr. Combe has accuſed me in public. But I know the late provoca- 
tions he has had for doing fo, and therefore I ſhall no farther blame the Doctor 
than for ſtretching his accuſation beyond my guilt. 

Quotation, p. 30. Dr. Combe fays, “he is ſure it never took Dr. Parr 
„ ſeven hours to mark the notes in Bentley for one book of the Odes. If 
the Doctor, arguing from his own experience in his own book, intends to mea- 
fure my ſagacity by his, I aſſure him that he does me an honour to which I 
have no claim. While I preſided over a ſchool, I twice read through Bentley's 
notes, and as in the courſe of my teaching, I occaſionally looked into them, 
they were tolerably familiar to me. But there is ſome difference between 
reading notes for the inſtruction of boys, and marking them for the informa- 
tion of the public. Add to this, that during my reſidence at Hatton, I had 
not very often conſulted Bentley. When, therefore, I fat down to the book 
at Mr. Homer's requeſt, I found that many of the contents had faded from 
my memory; and for a variety of reaſons which may 79 have occurred to Dr. 
Combe, I went on with leſs rapidity than he ſeems to imagine. If I had 
ever ſuppoſed, 4efore the experiment, that ſeven hours would have been 
ſufficient, the experiment itſelf would have ſhewn me the fallacy of the 
fuppoſition, What I had forgotten in Bentley, often a&ted upon me with 
the force of novelty when I read it again, and upon what 1 remembered, L 
often pauſed. I ſometimes brought to the taſk a wearied, and ſometimes a 
ruffled mind. There may have been moments in which the office I had 
undertaken, weighed me down with a painful feeling of drudgery, which, 
however, I uniformly reſiſted from the regard I bore to Mr. Homer's friend- 
ſhip, and the ſenſe I had of my own promiſe. At 'other moments I found 
my attention detained upon parts which met my eye, and which, after ex- 


amining them, I did xo ſelect for the Variorum Edition, Of thoſe which, 


IT did ſelect, ſome intereſted, and ſome perplexed me. Some brought to 1:.y 
mind the controverſies of critics, either upon the particular readings in 
Horace, or upon the general properties of the Latin language, and in ſuch 


caſes I ſtopped a little to reflect. Others involved extraneous matter which 


exerciſed my underſtrnding, and relieved my toil by the admiration I felt 
for the matchleſs ſagacity of Bentley. To all theſe confiderations let me add 
one impediment which may not often have retarded Dr. Combe 1n the courſe 
of his critical inveſtigations, When Greek quotations came before me, I 
was not content with reading the words, . but endeavoured to underſtand the 
ſenſe, In reality, it is. not eaſy for men“ unlettered,” as Milton calls them, 
« and unentered to any {ound proficiency in the maſters” of ancient 
learning, to anticipate the long and various trains of affociation which muſt 
have ariſen in my mind, when I was peruſing ſuch a critic as Bentley, = 
| uc 
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ſuch a poet as Horace. In general, perhaps, T experienced leſs heſitation than 
might have been felt by a reader who was more learned than myſelf, but to 
whom Bentley's notes upon Horace were not equally familiar. Yet in par- 
ticular inſtances, I was likely to be detained as long, or longer, either when 
I reviewed my own opinions, or explored the opinions of Bentley, and of thoſe 
writers whom Bentley defends or 6ppoſes upon topics of criticiſm! Having 
engaged to do as well as I could for the Variorum Horace, I thought it my 
buſineſs to underſtand what I read, and to have good reaſons for my advice 
about every note which I ſelected, every note which I did not ſelect, every 
note of which I marked only a part, and every note of which I marked the 
whole. I doudt then whether ſcholars, even of ſuch quick penetration and re- 
tentive memory as Richard Porſon and Dr. Charles Burney, could in this 
marmer mark a ſingle book of Bentley's notes in the ſpace of ſeven hours. 
Quotation, p. 31.—* The Doctor, immediately after Mr. Homer's death, 
& requeſted that all his letters, notes, &c. might be returned; and not being 
& willing to depend on Mr. Homer's regular repreſentatives, he wrote to me 
« in very ſtrong terms, to defire the ſame thing. Mr. Homer ſenior wiſhed 
« to know from me if I had any objection to theſe papers being ſent back. 
« I rephed, No, let the Doctor have them all; and they were all ſent: I did 
4 not then ſuſpect what the Doctor's further intentions were.” Before this 
requeſt was made to Mr. Homer, or at leaſt before it was granted, I had 
defired that all Mr. Homer's papers, of which my own letters formed a part, 
might be inſpected for the purpoſe of knowing, whether they would throw 
any light upon our pecuniary tranſactions, or ſupply any aſſiſtance for conduct- 
Ing the cdition of Horace. I did not diſtinguiſh between private and other 
letters, and indeed the diſtinct:on would have been abſurd before inſpection. 
Every gentleman knows the inconvenience to which he muſt be expoſed, 
when his confidential letters are read by perſons for whole peruſal they were 
not intended; and in the variety of correſpondence which has fallen to my 
lot, I have more than once been thrown into unpleaſant fituations, not from 
the perfidy, but from the indiſcretion or the ignorance of executors. Now 
I had written to Mr. Homer for many years upon many ſubjects, and 
ſome of my letters, I had reaſon to apprehend, contained obſervations upon. 
men and things which were wholly unintereſting to His executors, and indeed 
wholly unfit for any boſom but his own, I therefore defired that they might 
be returned, and returned they were moſt honourably. I defired Dr. Combe 
- alſo to enforce my requeſt, and I am much obliged to him for his compli- 
ance; though I confeſs myſelf rather ſurpriſed that Mr. Homer ſenior ſhould 
think it neceſſary to aſk, whether Dr. Combe had any objection to his return- 
ing thoſe letters which were not addreſſed by me to Dr, Combe, letters 
which probably did not mention the name of Dr. Combe, and which, if his 
name had been mentioned in them either with praiſe or blame, his right to 
inſect was dubious, and his right to hold back yet. more ſo. But the 
Doctor did not wiſh to inſpect them, he did not adviſe them to be kept back, 
and thus ſuſtained the part of a gentleman and a friend. He appears, alfo, 
to have been a man of conſiderable importance, both in the eſtimation of 
Mr. Homer ſenior and my on; for Mr. Homer conſulted him about the 
propriety of returning the papers, and I deſired him to ſtate to Mr. Homer 
the neceſſity of their being returned. The Dector, nor © ſuſpecting what my 
further intentions were, gave his aſſent for me to have them; and if he had 
known my intentions about the Horace in 1791, his advice about my papers 
in 1797 would have been juſt the fame. | 
The Doctor indeed in 1794 ſuſpects ſome deep and wicked plot to have 
been long ago in embryo. But what was my conduct ſoon after I had re- 
ceived my papers, or about the time of receiving them? Perhaps at the in- 
Kant I was marking Bentley's notes on the Epodes and the Carmen Seculare, 
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I had been adviſing Mr, Homer ſenior to ſend for one of his ſons from Cam- 
bridge, and let him be employed as a coadjutor to Dr, Combe and myſelf. 


I afterwards reviſed every proof-ſheet that was ſent me. I anſwered every 
queſtion that was propoſed to me. I gave every ſort of aſſiſtance that was 


aſked of me, at hat time, and for months after that time. If then my actions 


be the interpreters of my thoughts, I could not be brooding over any ſcheme 
of revenge Br anticipated, and indeed unforeſeen, provocations. No change 
had then been announced to me in the choice of a hero for the dedication— 
no preface had been ſent back to the impatient author without approbation and 
without amendment—no breach had been made in our partnerſhip of labour 
for the Variorum Horace no ſtories had gone forth about the treafure-houſe 
of original notes—no mines had been laid for loud and ruinous exploſion 
in the Britiſh Critic. Whatever machinations I may have Ace contrived, 
and whatever enormities I may fince have perpetrated, the papers reſtored to 
me were ut my taſtruments.—To this hour they remain undiſturbed from 
the order in which I received them, untouched, I believe, by any hand but 
my own, and even by my own eye hitherto unexamined. When by the 
politeneſs and fidelity of Mr. Homer ſen. I had preſerved them from the in- 
ſpection of others, I had no eurioſity to look into them myſelf. = 
Quotation, p. 31. From the preceding account it is clear that Pr. Parr 
« is angry, not becauſe too little is faid of Mr. Homer, but becauſe nothing 
& is ſaid of himſelf.” If by the © preceding account, the Doctor means 
the preceding zarrazve, it hardly appears from that narrative, that I was 
angry at all, and much leſs by what cauſe my anger had been excited. In 
p. 27. where the narrative begins, Dr. Combe diſclaims having done any 


ſervice to me, complains of my having done too little to him, abuſes me for 


clandeſtinely deſtroying his own character and the credit of his book, and de- 
ſeribes the alacrity and punctuality of Mr. Homer in executing my com- 
miſſions. In p. 28. it is faid that I miſquoted the Doctor's letter, that I 
ſtated nearly the whole of the notes to have been pointed out by myſelf, and 
that I could not mean to inſinuate the inability of Meſſrs. Homer and Combe 
to uſe the works of Critics without my affiftance. In the reſt of page 28, 
and in the whole of p. 29, are given the hiſtories of Bellenden and money 
affairs. My inattention to Mr. Homer's embarraſſments, my delays in the 

Livy, and the Bentley, and my love for politics or detraction, fill the zoth 
page. The farcaſms of the Doctor, my total want of regard for Mr. Homer, 
and the Doctor's ſervices in aſſiſting me to obtain from Mr. Homer's father 
my papers, ſucceed. Immediately afterwards Dr. Combe ſays, It is clear 
J am angry, not becauſe too little is ſaid of Mr. Homer, but becauſe too 
“little is ſaid of myſelf.” But to my mind nothing is, or ever was, 4% 
clear than ſuch a concluſion drawn from ſuch premiſes. | 

Quotation, p. 32. © Dr. Parr acknowledges that he had requeſted his 
« name might not be mentioned, but adds, © When Homer was dead, and 
« our friendſhip was no more, I ſhould have purſued a different mode of 
« conduct, and have enquired of him whether he remained in the ſame mind. 
Tf he had changed his mind he was to have informed me, not 1 to have en- 
quired of him; and for this he had the beſt poſſibſe opportunity on my 
„ ſending to him about the Preface, when he wrote me the following un- 
« friendiy ſentence—=As you He in hate to get your book out, 1 alſo am in haſte 
4 79 tell yon how little you can expett from me in enabling you to do ſo; I mean 
« in reſpect to the Dedication and Preface, 
« had changed his mind, to have told me fo; the fault was entirely his own.“ 
This change of mind was not mentioned to the Doctor at the 2727e of which 
he is ſpeaking, merely becauſe it did not ccm to me till a later period, and eſ- 
pecially when my original notes had 3 8 mentioned in the B. C. Ihe latter 
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ſummer of 1791 


„ | 
therefore cola not give me an opportunity for doing, what, at the moment 
of writing it, I never intended to do, and what, under the circumfances then 
exiſting, I ſhould have thought improper to be done. But why ſhould I 


have thought it improper ? Becauſe I at that time expected to be employed 


in the ſecond volume, and, of courſe, if ſo employed, I ſhould have been 
ſubjected to reſponſibility only for thoſe parts of the work in which I was 
concerned—becauſe I gave Dr. Combe credit for attending to my ſtrictures 
upon the defects of the Preface, and for endeavouring to ſupply them—in a 


word, becauſe, when thoſe ſtrictures were written at Hatton, Dr. Combe had 


not broken with me. Our ſeparation, indeed, happened immediately after 
that letter, and Dr. Combe has produced from it one ſentence which he calls 
« unfriendly.” But I ſuſpect that the Doctor has taken greater offence at 


other paſſages which he has 07 produced; for, in the ſame letter, I repeated 
without diſguiſe my objections to the motto which he perſevered in uſing, . 
I ſpoke too, without diſguiſe, of 


after knowing that I objected to it 
the numerous and groſs faults which I found in the Dedication, as it was 
then written. I may have added ſome intimations of having no concern in a 
Dedication to Lord Mansfield, when I had not been permitted to dedicate 


the work as I myſelf wiſhed. As to the Preface, I did not find the latinity 


at all worſe than I expected. But I told Dr. Combe in effect, that neither 
the matter, nor the arrangement, nor the ſtyle ſatisfied me, and that, as his 


Work was ſ% ſorn to come forth, it was impoſſible for me, within the time 


which had been preſcribed to me, and amidſt the avocations which then preſ- 
fed upon me, to give him any aſſiſtance. When, for theſe cauſes, I had written 
in this manner about the Preface and Dedication, I might not think it worth 
while to take any notice of what the Doctor meant to prefix. I found my- 


ſelf ſummoned, and ſuddenly too, to a work which required far more atten- 


tion than I had then leiſure to beſtow ; and as the Doctor's reſolution about 
printing the firſt volume ſo ſpeedily was announced to me in ſtrong terms, 
I told him in ftrong terms of my inability to perform what he required. 
The materials which I hoped to find in Mr. Homer's papers had not 
been found; and even if they had been at hand, I probably ſhould 
have thought them inſufficient for drawing up the Preface, without 2 


careful inſpection of the work itſelf, I am afraid that Dr. C. and I 


do not entirely agree in opinion as to the form in which the Preface 
to the Variorum Horace ſhould have been written, or the time which 
muſt have been employed to write it well. The Doctor, for reaſons 
which I have no right to explore, has lately ſent out the two volumes 
together, and, as the embarraſſments of which he ſpeaks in p. 30, no longer 
exiſted with regard to Mr. Homer, I think that the Doctor has acted wiſely 


in e ee work ſeparately. But I well remember, that in the 
| r. Homer's father held the /ame opinion, which the Doctor 
continued to hold in the winter, about ſending out the firſt volume when it 
mould be completed. His words are theſe: „As to the Horace, I am 
«6 obliged to you for your friendly caution, and fear we ſhall find difficulty 
e to conduct it properly. As to myſelf, I confeſs that J am entirely unequal 
e to the buſineſs, and am not without apprehenſions about Dr. Combe—quid 
„ valeant humeri. One would think Horace's Odes and Epodes might 
- £ ſtand upon their own legs, independent of the Satires and Epiſtles ; and if 
% we could diſpoſe of them, I think it would be beſt to ſtop, and make an 


& excuſe for not-publithing it, on account of the death of the perſon princi- 


« pally concerned in conducting it.” It was not my buſineſs to direct the 
Parties in pecuniary matters. My duty it was to give all the advice which 
my judgment ſuggeſted, and all the aid which my ayocations permitted. 1 

Ad give both, while the Epodes were printing. V 


My 


* 


My refuſal to correct the Preface was founded on a an F lime. That 
lea would indeed have been removed after the Doctor's determination to 
publiſh both volumes together. But no ſuch determination was communi- 
cated to me, and none of the aſſiſtance which I might have been able to 
furniſh in the interval, was ever aſked on the part of Dr. Combe, or in- 
deed, after his ceaſing to correſpond with me, offered on my own. Vet, 
if the Doctor had been pleaſed to aſk it, I ſhould have holden myſelf bound 
to furniſh it. | Wis 
In regard to the introduction of my name, I have merely delivered my 
opinion upon a matter of delicacy arifing from circumſtances which took place 
after the time at which Dr. Combe ſays, that © I had an opportunity of calling 
© upon him to introduce it.” When thoſe circumſtances exiſted, I think 
that Dr. Combe, without any diminution of his dignity, and with ſome 
credit to his politeneſs, and. even his ſenſe of juſtice, might have defired m 
leave to inſert my name. Whether he or I be right on this ſubject, I leave 
to the determination of others, But when my name had been made public 
by ſome perſons or other, and for ſome purpoſes or other, my judgment and 
my feelings told me that I was myſelf authorized to do what the Doctor had 
not done—that I had a right to protect myſelf from reſponſibility for the 
whole of a work in which the Doctor knew me, and I knew myſelf, to have 
only a partial concern. I complain, but do not accuſe, I am ſorry for the 
Doctor's conduct, but I am uncertain about his motive; and I am unſatisfied 
too with his reaſoning, when he pleads under prejext circumſtances an in- 
junction which I gave under very d/Ferent ones. I do not ſuppoſe it to be 
the Doctor's wiſh for my name to have been concealed,” when TI find that 
name actually proclaimed. I neither affirm nor deny it to have been “ for 
. the hal of the book, that my name ſhould have been ſuppreſſed.” But 
it is for my own intereſt and my own honour that the faults of others ſhould 
not be imputed to me; and in the abſence of that explanation which I ſhould 
have been more happy to ſee from Dr. Combe's pen than my own, a reader, 
unacquainted with the facts which I have ftated, might have aſcribed to me 
both defects and excellencies in which I have no ſhare, The contents of Dr. 
Combe's pamphlet have compelled me in this paragraph to repeat ſome par- 
ticulars which I have ſtated before. | 
Quotation, p. 33. © As ſoon as the Doctor found we had laid out ſome 
& hundred pounds in paper, and that it was too late for us to recede, he 
% gradually became every month lefs attentive to the promiſes he had made 
« us; and after the death of Mr. Homer, aſſuming a degree of conſequence 
in proportion as his vanity prompted him to think he became more indiſ- 
« penſably uſeful or neceſſary, he, in his correſpondence, gradually forgot 
“ not only the idea of friend, but even of gentleman. On diſcovery of this 
„ humble and friendly temper in the Reverend Doctor, I ceaſed to corre-, 
© ſpond with him, and neither remonſtrated nor complained. From which 
© time, which is near two years, I have heard nothing from him.” The 
charge againſt me for delay, is here not only reſumed, but accompanied by 
* hideous aggravations. The cauſes of that delay are traced up, not to tempo- 
rary fits of lazineſs or indifference, but to growing inſolence, and deliberate 
cruelty. I am repreſented as taking a moſt diſhonourable advantage of the 
Atuation into which I had drawir the Editors, and as becoming more and | 
more inattentive to my promiſes, in conſequence of the very difficulties which | 
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ſhould have made me more eager to. perform them. If then Mr. Homer 

in his life-time experienced ſuch treatment, as a man of fpirit he oughs | | 

to have diſmiſſed me. If Dr. Combe, after Mr. Homer's experience, looked 4 

forward to ſimilar treatment, as a man of prudence he ought not again to 

have employed me. Argument might have vanquiſhed my idleneſs—ex - | 
ne | poſtulation 


poſtulation might have rouſed me from my inſenfibility—but with my arro- 
ance and my inhumanity it muſt have been, from the day of Mr. Homer's 

death, quite hopeleſs to contend. „„ Os | | 
Before the work began, I marked many of the books already mentioned, 
While it was going on, I marked two other books, though not fo ſoon as 
Mr. Homer expected them to be marked. I reviſed ſuch ſheets as were ſent 


me, I expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure to Mr. Homer for not ſending me more, and 


T found this to have been done by Dr. Combe's ſuggeſtion, in conſequence, 
derhaps, of delays which the Editors could not brook, and which I could 
Feldom or never avoid. Immediately after Mr Homer's death I felt, as I 
have before ſaid, great anxiety for the ſuccels of the book, and with all 


- poſſible expedition marked the Epodes, and the Carmen Seculare.. Thouah 


Dr. C. and I had a ſhort diſpote about the Dedication, I ſubmitted to his 
authority as a ſole Editor. I corrected every proof ſheet which he ſent me, 
I ſettled two or three references by which he had been embarraſſed. Thus 
far I endeavoured to make ſome atonement for the delays which had been im- 
uted to me before. I never refuſed to comply with any requeſt whatſoever, 
ill the Dedication and Preface were ſent me, and her I could not comply for 


2 
* 


The Doctor ſays that after the death of Homer, I © aſſumed a degree of 


247 of provocation at the very inſtant in which he was provoked ? why did 


4 SS 7 


that with politeneſs I always meant to anſwer them. | 


j . 2 » * 


h | ; rightly, that “I was offended about the 
% Dedication,” But that offence was tranſient, and did not prevent me from 


3 * . 4 L 4 9 . — j 
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trouble he had taken, every body muſt allow him to have been perfectly 
right in dedicating f? | 1 ſuppoſe he means the Horace, though it is not men- 
tioned before in the paragraph] to his own friend, in preference to Dr. 


Parr's two political acquaintance.” I have ceaſed to blame Dr. C. for 


dedicating the work to Lord Mansfield—T have not ceaſed to think that Mr. 
Homer, who had expended ſome of his money, and taken is ſhare of trouble, 


would have permitted me to dedicate the work as I had originalfy withetl- 


* 


and expected to ſee it dedicated; and if Dr. Combę at ſome later period had u- 


ſiſted upon his own right, founded upon his own money and his own trouble, 


the difference might have been eaſily ſettled, by having one volume dedicated 
to his friend, and another to my two political acquaintance. I know that 
during Mr. Homer's life, the intention of prefixing a dedication to Lord 
Mansfield was never hinted by him ; and whether. or no it had then been 
formed by Dr. Combe, fill, if our connection after Mr. Homer's death had 

not been interrupted, ang if two dedications had Even propoſed, I ſhould not 
have been peryerſe enough to reject ſuch fair conditions, nor unfriendly 
enough to refuſe my aid in favour of Dr. Combe's venerable patron, In 
_ writing the Review, I ſtated, but did not complain.— I had not wholly for- 
gotten the Doctor's converſation with Mr. Homer about the dedication, but 
IJ ' remembered more fully, and I felt more forcibly Mr. Homer's converſations 
with me. I did not reproach the Doctor as having acted wrong in dedicat- 
ing the work to Lord Mansfield, whom he had attended, as T knew, for 


many years as an apothecary, and afterwards, it may be, in the higher capa» 
city of a phyſician ; but 1 ſhould in 1791 have given him praiſe for actin 
right, if, contraſting Mr. Homer's diſſent as communicated to the DoRtor, 
with his conſent as underſtood by me, he had permitted the dedication to be 
addrefſed to Mr. Windham and Mr. Burke. I never diſputed the Doctor's 
veracity, and I am ſorry that he has depreciated my own. I 5 that 
Dr. Combe's wiſhes and intentions, formed perhaps after Mr. Homer's 
death, made the impreſſion from Mr. Homer's words more deep on his mind; 
Sit is probable that my own mind has experienced a fimilar effect from 
my own wiſhes and intentions formed in Mr. Homer's life-time. —Whether 
the Doctor or I be more accurate in calculating what the ſtate of Mr, 
Homer's mind would haye been upon the completion of the work, is matter 
of mere opinion, which, from the death of gur friend, never can be brought 
to iſſue. The Doctor has given his reaſons, why the work would zo have 
been dedicated to Mr. W. and Mr. B.—T have given mine for ſaying that 
It zwould have been ſo dedicated; and whatever uncertainty there may be as 


to the event, after reading the Doctor's pamphlet, T adhere to my, opinion 


with no leſs firmneſs, than the Doctor probably will adhere to his, after 
reading my remarks. The great and marked points of difference between 
us, are, that he pronounces that to be impoffible, which I maintain to be 
highly probable that he allows no foundation for my aſſertion, while I fee 
ſome, though weaker, grounds for his—that he taxes me with odious falſc+ 
hood, while I impute to him only a venial miſtake. 
Quotation, p. 34-—* This (i. e. the buſineſs of the dedication) is the only 
«« thing I know, which can have offended the Doctor, except our difference 
in political matters.” While I had the honour of being upon terms ot 
friendſhip, or, as it muſt now be called, 5 with Pr. Combe, 
he always appeared to me indifferent to political parties, inattentive to politi- 


cal controverſies, and furniſhed with political information no further than are 
many other well-diſpoſed and well-employed gentlemen, by the rumours 
or the newtpapers of the day. For more than two years we have had no 
To itgs fp TY MY tv LS bb intercourſe ; 


aiding him in the Horace. At the bottom of the ſame page, and the begin- 
ning of the next, he adds, that “after the money he had expended, and the 
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Wade; very illuſtrious proof of his taſte HH]. 


Fee and though the whole of that ſpace has been crowded with im- 
Evi events, I have really not heard of Dr. Combe's co-operation with any 


eepite FF] confederacies, nor of his ſpeeches at any loyal meetings, nor of 
his ſubicription to any of thoſe public purpoſes which have moſt unneceſſarily 


heen perverted into teſts of opinion, and in ſome of which I have myſelf con- 
| rg from motives where philanthropy had an equal, but not more than 


equal ſhare with patriotiſm. Why then ſhould the Doctor imagine that in 
his new political capacity he has excited my jealouſy by his importance, ar 


my anger by his zeal? That private friendſhip ſhould be in fome meaſure 


irvigorated and confirmed by fimilarity of public principles, is a circumſtance 


not peculiar to myſelf; and what ſcholar, I would aſk, however enlightened, 


what citizen, however virtuous, would bluſh to proclaim to all the world, 
that on topics, ſupremely intereſting to the improvement and happineſs of the 
human race, his opinions nearly coincide with thoſe of a Plowden and a 
Thompſon [GG], a Rous and a Tweddel, a Crowe and a Mackintoſh ? All 
theſe perſons are my friends, and the friends of their' country, and the friends 
of.mankind. On the other hand, the Bp. of Cork, the Preſident of Mag- 
dalen College Oxford, Mr. Halhead, the celebrated tranſlator of the Gentoo 


* 


Laws, Mr. Kett the very learned tutor of Trinity College Oxford, the two 


worthy and ingenious conductors of the Britiſh Critic, hold ſome tenets 
which I do not hold in the ſame degree, and others which I do not hold at 
all. Yet I honour their talents, 


friendſhip. As to Dr. Combe, I never had any curioſity to know the ele- 


now, when he has come forward accoutred in complete armour, and bearing 
upon his ſhield a device very deſcriptive of his zeal and very worthy of his 
cauſe, the emptions which this unexpected phenomenon has excited in my 


: 


mind have no reſemblance at all to anger. 


Horace, with all his good humour, all his good ſenſe, and all his talent 
for. good writing, was, in my eſtimation, a ſorry politician; and if my party- 
hatred, againſt Hr. Combe had been of the active and inflammable ſort, which 
he ae $. 3t to be, ſurely in a critique upon Horace I ſhould have found 
ſome ily opportunity for glancing at his apoſtacy from the cauſe of freedom, 
and then have paſſed by a gentle tranſition from the courtly poet to the loyal 
editor. When the Doctor recollects that nature has given me a ſtrong pro- 
penkty to © detraction,“ that practice has made me expert in © quibbling,” 
and that malignity has moſt amply ſtored me with © innuendoes, he ought to 
congratulate himſelf upon his eſcape from other, and, it may be, more fero- 
cious attacks, than thoſe to which he lay open as an editor of Horace. 

* The Doctor, after ſtating that J am offended with him on account of our 
differences in political matters, digreſſes from the Variocum edition of Horace, 
from my correſpondence with himſelf, and my behaviour to Mr. Homer, ta 


ſubjects of ſuperior magnitude, and in a note of conſiderable extent favours 


bis Readers with an account of the opinions he entertains about monarchy 
and democracy. For the ipſtruction or the entertainment of ſome readers, 
I ſhall exhibit the Doctor's very words in the form which he has choſen for 
them, and in truth, the Doctor's. ſubject is fo ſtately, and his remarks upon 
it are fo elaborate, that in ſeparating them from his altercations with me, he 


To the ſubſtance of the Doctor's creed I ſhall make no objection, though 
from his expoſition of it I have received very little information. I yield my 
aſſent to his reaſonings ſo far as I underſtand them; and when I underſtand 
them not, I ſuppoſe that the blame ought to be laid rather on my want of ap- 
prehenſion than his want of preciſion. But with the Doctor's requeſt [II] 
Wat 1 would write a book, for what? why, forſooth, that I may ran 

* ; | | |  odious 


love their virtues, and I cultivate their 


: mentary materials, and much leſs the digeſted ſyſtem of his politics; and even 


_ 


. I 


dious opinions, which he profeſſes not to impute to me, and abandon © me- 
ce taphyhcal quibbles. and diſtinctions, which he does not comprehend, IL 
am for the preſent by no means diſpoſed to comply. Gifted T am not with 
the grace of abſtaining wholly from metaphyſics, nor am I bound by my 
baptiſmal or any other vow to renounce diſtinctions. As the Doctor avow= 


edly does not mention his own political opinions, upon the ſuppoſition of 


* my holding or diſſeminating a contrary doctrine;“ I certainly have a right 


to wiſh, upon this occaſion, that, when he choſe to ſpeak of himſelf, he had 


condeſcended to have been filent about me, and that he had not run the ha- 
zard of teaching other men to think me guilty, by the very paragraph in 
which he would appear to pronounce me innocent. About the Horace he is 
not „afraid to ſtrike;“ and why ſhould he be only © willing to wound,“ 
when he ſpeaks of my politics? Is he content to inſinuats rather than to 
accuſe, becauſe on theſe topics he was not goaded by perſonal provocations 
equally ſtrong with thoſe which he felt about the Horace? Is the patriot leſs 
zealous or leſs intrepid than the editor? 5 
Preſumptuous it were in me to ſuppoſe that my opinions can have any au- 
thority over the Doctor's mind; and after the cenſures which he has hurled 
at the Preface to Bellenden, it would be weak in me to imagine that my 
writings can convey to him any inſtruction. Beſides, I haue a mind not 
very apt to be © ſtarchedꝰ into that conformity, which is content to echo and 
re- echo the favourite and fleeting doctrines of the hour. Is there no danger, 
then, leſt in a political work I ſhould “' ſtrike out a ſpark of thoſe truths, 
which, as Lord Bacon ſays, “ will fly up into the face of thoſe who ſeek to 
« tread them out ?** By uttering a“ ſentence of venturous edge, may I not 
give offence to thoſe ©* inquiſitorial' critics, who find it © the ſtrongeſt hold 
c of their hypocriſy, to be ever judging their fellow- citizens, and who 
« eſteem it leſs honourable to imitate the old and elegant humanity of Greece, 
* than the barbaric pride of Hunite or Norwegian haughtineſs ?”* Inſtead 
of holding on a quiet and ſteady courſe in the field of politics, might I not, 
at ſome luckleſs moment, plunge into the fathomleſs and unquiet deeps 
* of controverſy, or turn alide into thoſe dark and dreary by-paths, 
where detraction is wont to prowl fur its prey? Surely, then, Dr. Combe, 
who has chaſtiſed me for my paſt crimes, in mingling politics with ſlander, 
would not throw. in my way temptations. to commit more. If the Doctor 
founds his requeſt for me to diſcuſs political topics, not upon curioſity, but 
upon humanity, not upon the with of deriving inſtruction from me, but 
upon the deſire of ſeeing me vindicate myſelf, I think that ſuch a requeſt, 
prompted by ſuch a motive, comes rather in a queſtionable ſhape, from him- 
who, after an acquaintance of ſix-and-thirty years, acquits me of“ holding 
« and diſſeminating dectrines contrary to his own.” From the accuſations 
of others, I ſhould fly for ſhelter to the ſentence which the Doctor himſelf 
has pronounced in my behalt; and even if his ſagacity or his candour had not 
induced him to pronounce it, I ſhould feel too ſtrong an affiance in conſcious 
rectitude to think any defence neceſſary. | | 
None of the writings which I have hitherto ventured to lay before the 
public, give the ſmalleſt encouragement, directly or indirectly, to theoretical 
refinements [KK] or ſedit ious practices, In my general habits of thinking, I 
dread all extremes under all pretences, and in the general tenour of my con- 
verſation I am not very forward in recommending ſudden and ſtrong experi- 
ments. Upon all my political publications I can look back without ſhaine, 
and without compunction. There is one of them, too, upon which I re- 
gect with peculiar pleaſure, becauſe I endeavoured in it to preſerve the 
eace of my neighbonrhocd, and becauſe my endeavours were not in vain- 
t if at any future period I faould employ my pen upon any political topic, 
14 155 
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It would be not for inflammatory, but for coneiliatory purpoſes not to facl- 


tate, but to prevent the introduction of Gallic extravagancies — not to pro- 


mote even a temperate democracy, but to ſupport our limited and conſtitu- 
tional monarchy. Perhaps I have na great confidence in tht wiſdom of 
ſome perſons who impoſe, or in the ſincerity of others who are eager to 


lubſcribe, political formulas. Placed in an humble fituation, and engaged 
in uſeful ſtudies, I am content to ſhew my faith by my works. Upon 


the limits that ought to be fixed to the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
rights of the people, I neither frolic, as many other men do, in newſpapers, 
nor flouriſh in magazines, nor bluſter in pamphlets, nor declaim in ſermons. 
J correipond with no factious incendiaries, I frequent no patriotic meetings; 
and of the only political ſociety to which I belong, the Duke of Portland, a 
peer, ſurely, of indiſputable attachment to the cauſe of royalty, is, I be- 
ieve, at this hour, an illuſtrious member. Rouſed, but not unnerved, by 
the ſound of the diftant tempeſt, I have taken that perilous, though honoura- 
ble ſtation, where the underſtanding can look around, through a wide ſur- 
vey, on the heavings of the troubled ocean, where the paſſions, aſſailed by 
the force of oppoſite billows, and reeling for a time under the ſhock, may re- 
cover their juſt equilibrium, and where HopE, rather than PkiNC1PLE, 
may finally ſuffer ſhipwreck, amidit the fury of the contending elements. 
To a man of letters, and a teacher of religion, I am well aware that 


decorum often becomes an eſſential part of duty. Knowing, therefore, the 


force of example, I obey, and encourage others to obey the laws, not for wrath, 


but for conſcience ſake.— I render * tribute where tribute is due, and honour 


cc where honour;”” and however I may have aſſerted my right to approve or 
diſapprove of the meaſures adopted by a particular adminiſtration, I never 
Zave any intelligent and virtuous man the ſmalleſt reaſon to doubt the 
teadineſs of my attachment to the ſound and acknowledged principles of 
our mixed government. I have examined thoſe principles with attention, I 
avow them with boldneſs, and more than once I have had occaſion to defend 
them with arguments which do not appear in the Doctor's note, and againſt 
diſputants who are more than equal to him in the correctneſs of their logic 
and the energy of their diftion. To anſwer indeed for my ſucceſs, as an 
imitator of Dr, Combe in political diſquiſition, might be an unwarrantable 
act of audacity. But J need not the guidance of his arguments, or the au- 
thority of his example, to keep me unſhaken in my loyalty; and whenſoever 
F take the liberty of laying my opinions before the public, I ſhall have the 
merit of endeavouring, at leait, to render them as preciſe, as intelligible, as 
much calculated . to enlighten rather than confound the people, as may 
be the ſpecimen which the Doctor has lately exhibited of his prudent and juſt 
predilection . for a limited monarchy, oppoſed to a democratic republic [LL]; 
for a vigorous and confined reſponſibility, contraſted with that which is 
« weak in proportion as it is extenſive ;**—for the eperor of Turkey himſelf, 
when compared to a Pelletier, a Marat, a Danton, or a Robeſpierre - Upſtarts 
they are, whoſe dogmas I reprobate, and whole outrages I deteſt not leſs cor- 
dially than Dr. Combe, or any other renowned doftor, whom the editor of 
Horace and his coadjutor may have once been inclined to commend for 
learning more than piety, for ardour more than impartiality, for robuſtneſs 
of intelle& more than purity of intention, for polemical hardihood more 
than chriſtian charity. | : 

But while I look with diſmay and with horror on the poiſonous maxims 
which have been broached in a neighbouring country, I feel no obligation 


to ipeak ſmooth things upon all that is paſſing at home. I do not confound 


the French people with the French government. I diſtinguiſh between the 


taſtruments and the principles of the war. I hold that the complicated. 
| | | momento 


momentous, and comprehenſive queſtions ariſing from it, are not to be 


ſcanned by the hireling retailers of temporary events, or the ſhillow dupes 


of impolture, for the moment popular and triumphant. Whatever opinions 
1 may have formed on the ultimate conſequences of the diſaſters by which 
Europe is now afflicted, and the ſtruggles by which it is agitated, I will nor 


diſguiſe my apprehenſions of immediate evils nearly equal, both from the 


ſucceſs and the defeat of the confederate powers, for reaſons too ſolemn to be 
embroidered over a perſonal altercation with the pamphlet-writer, and roo 
pure to ſhrink from the touch of Mr. Burke himſelf, eyen if he ſhould wield 
the ſpear of Ithuriel. I approved not of the war at its commencement! I 
rejoice not at its continuance ! I ceaſe not to pray moſt ſincerely and moſt 
fervently for its ſpeedy and entire termination. While, therefore, I ſur- 
render to Dr. C. the praiſe of ſuperior penetration into the efficacy of general 
cauſes, and the demerits of particular characters, I cannot bow down my 
conviction to his authority, nor ſacrifice my feelings to his wiſhes. I call 
that man a clumſy reaſoner, who, becauſe any foreign potentates have joined- 
our armies in the name of allies, or ſtipendiaries, would infer that they 
have ceaſed to be deſpots over their own ſubjects. I pronounce Him an atro- 
cious flanderer, who would torture my undiſguiſed ſcruples as to the irre- 
ſiſtible neceſſity of an Antigallican war, into a proof of the „ige, propenſity 
towards Gallican theories, Gallican-extravagancies, or Gallican enormities. 
I think him ſubſtantially, and, at the preſent criſis, emmently a good 
citizen, who mourns, as 1 do, at the dubious experiments | MM] ac- 
rually made by ſome modern loyaliſts; and who ſhudders, as I do, at the 


baneful innovations theoretically propoſed by one very numerous and impe- 


tuous claſs of modern reformers. | 
My thanks certainly are due to Dr. Combe for two diſcoveries, which my 
narrow courſe of reading, and my feeble powers of reflection, had not brought 
within my reach. The moſt abſolute monarch upon earth, I find, © can 
only be a tyrant to a certain point,” and“ when the ſucceſſor is placed 
upon the throne,” the © remedy, deſperate as it may be, is effectual. What 
the point 1s at which tyranny ſtops, and what the hiſtory 15 which proves 
that the ſucceſſor cannot be equally a tyrant, I am yet unable to conjeEture, 
I rake it however for granted, that Dr. Combe's aſſertions are built, not 
upon precarious ſpeculation, but upon ſolid facts: and as the greater part of 
the human ſpecies have been more and longer expoſed to the rigours of deſ- 
otiſm, than to the exceſſes of republicaniſm, I rejoice to find that their 
Harig been leſs poignant, and leſs permanent, than I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to believe them. I allow with the Doctor, that “when the body 
« politic is threatened with convulſions, and the minds of the people are 
« diſturbed and unſettled through the intrigues and machinations of the 
& worſt of human beings, the perſon who would add to ſuch difordery by 
bringing forward any freſh cauſe of diſcontent or uneaſineſs, which might 
« not only be allowable but praiſe-worthy at another time, would deſerve Aa 
t much more conſiderable cenſure than the term of bad ſubject or bad ci- 
© tizen.” But why, let me aik; does the Doctor ſo politely . leave it to 
my nice diſcriminating genius to determine the proper epithet for ſuch 
© a man?” Or how can he ſeriouſly ſuppoſe ine to doubt of hi o ability 
to ſelect, or his own inclination to produce h epizher, if I myſelf were, in 
Bis opinion, that man? He that talks of another, as Dr. Combe talks of 
me, in matters of private life, is not unlikely to have treaſured up a copious 
ſtore of ſpecific aud energetic appellations for public crimes, be their motives 
ever fo flagitious, their aggravations ever ſo hemous, and their con!equences 
ever ſo baleful. Let me, however, return the compliment. I will ſuppoſe, 
that, it a crifis when the ſuſpicions of men are active, their judgments 
ES | | precipitate, 
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precipitate, their paſſions violent, and their reproaches moſt acrimoinous, an 
inceriſed Editor trays from his proper ſubject, and expoſes a fellow-citizen 


to danger n his character, his property, and even his life, for holding or 


teaching opinions which are inconſiſtent with the common weal, —opinions, 
which that fellow-citizen'never d/d hold nor teach—nay, opinions, which his 
very accuſer conciſely, and rather equivocally acknowledges him to have nei- 
ther holden nor tavght—wonld he deſerve a more conſiderable cenſure than 
the term of a bad ſubject, or a bad citizen? Can the © diſcriminating genius,” 


or the undiſcriminating ſimplicity of Dr. Combe, determine the proper 


«' epithet for ſuch a man? | | | | 
If in any book which I have written, or been ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in writ- 
ing, if in public aſſemblies or private compavy, if in the eagerneſs of poli- 
tical debate when men think lefs than they ſay, or in the ſecreſy of confiden- 
tial converſation when they ſay what they really think, I have advanced on- 
poſition unfavourable to the cauſe of limited monarchy, or uttered one ſen- 


tence that was favourable to the licentious opinions and ſanguinary cruelties 


of the perſons who now preſide over the affairs of France | NN}, in ſuch a 
caſe, and only in ſuch a cafe, the concluſion of Dr. Combe's note can be juſti- 
fied. After the Doctor had condemned me (ſce p. 36,) for“ innuendoes and 
« ſly infidious ſuppoſitions and ſuggeſtions,” I might be wantifg in deceney 
to aſſert, and in charity even to ſuppoſe, that my accuſer would, in the very 


pamphlet which contains the accuſation, vouchſafe to employ them; and 


yet, if he did not mean to employ them, 1 am utterly at a loſs to account 
for the words which appear at the cloſe of his political digreſſion. In reality 
thoſe words have no connection with the proper topics of his pamphlet. In 
appearance, they are aimed at my reputation, for offences which in one ſhort 


member of one long ſentence I am allowed by the Doctor himſelf not to 
have committed; and, in this melancholy t:afon of diftruft and diſmay, they 


tend to produce effects, which it is much eaſier for wiſe men to foreſce, than 
for good citizens to approve. » | n ET | 

Spirit of Henry Homer, reſt in peace! Among the unforeſeen and unmerited 
evils from which the hand of death has delivered thee, let it not be conſidered 
as the leaſt, that thou waſt not doomed to behold the diſaſtrous day, when. 


principles maintained by thee in common with one of- thy oldeſt and deareſt 


Friends were firetched upon the rack, by a ſelf- appointed inquiſitor, and 
commanded to make confeſſion of unaccomplithed, unattempted, unthonght- 


of crimes, as the only condition of being abivived from the heavier charges 


. R - — S 
of rebellion—anarchy—murder—atheiſm, | 


had told the Doctor, in my anſwer to his firſt letter, that * the Review 


& left him almoſt in the ſole poſſeſſion of the credit which is due to the im- 


«© provement of Tretter's Index, that I did. not know Mr. Homer to have 


% done fo much as Dr. Combe alcribes to him, and that from the Preface 


«* to the Var. Edit. it does not appear that he had for that Index done any 
« thing at all.“ But, ſays Dr. Combe, p. 35, there are few perſons who 


would not underſtand from the Doctor's infinuations, that th; whole credit of 
the Index is to be given to Mr. Homer. No ſuch inſinvation in the Review 


is thrown vut by me, and no ſuch interpretation will be put upon the Re- 


view by men of ſenſe, for whoſe information I wrote it. I ſaid, that © my 


4 readers were acquainted with the correctneſs of the late Mr. Homer itt 
« the very ufeful office of making Indexes, and Dr. Combe does not deny 


that Mr. Homer was in this office correct. I further expreſſed a hope, that 


« Dr. C. had profited by the example of his fricnd ;” and the Doctor, 


p- 8. allows, that he availed himſelf as much as pollible of the aſſiſtance 


% and example of Mr. Homer: and as Mr. Homer was writing an Index 
for Tacitus, while Dr. Combe was preparing an Index for Horace, it is 
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poible At leaſt that Dr. Combe profited by his example when it was knewn | 


to. him, juſt as Mr. Homer might have profited by the Doctor's. Again, I 
have of /aid, in the Review, that Mr. Homer wrote even a part of the Index, 
and Dr. C. has ſaid'in his letter to me, that the whole was not executed b 

i1mfelf. The Review therefore left Dr. Combe all the credit which he has 
fince claimed, and the Doctor's letter gives to Mr. Homer, for the Index to 


Horace, a portion of praiſc which in the Review I had not preſumed to give 
him. I ſpoke of Mr. Homer's genera! merit as a maker of Indexes, and 


Dr. Combe has ſince laid open his Particular merit in the Index for the Var. 
Edit. Alas! when L fay too little of Mr. Homer, I am accuſed of inſinua- 
tion; and when I ſay what the Doctor calls too much, I am charged with 
falſchood. Every act of caution is aſcribed to meanneſs, and almoſt every 
inſtance of aſſertion is imputed to vanity or malignity. „ 
„ Dr. Parr knows too much of the power of words not to be ſenſible that 
the worſt miſchief is done to perſons and characters by innuendoes, by in- 
« fidious ſuppoſitions and ſuggeſtions. When the Jacobins and the Members 
« of the Mountain on the other fide of the water had any miſchief to be ex- 
„ ecuted of a more diabolical nature than ordinary, they always brought it 


* about by ſuch kind of ſpeeches. This cannot have eſcaped the keenneſs 
60 


«6 


& ſuch illuſtrious examples.” I know fo much of the power of words, as 
to be ſenſible that the worſt miſchief to characters is often intended to be done 
by men, who at one moment bedizen their page with flippant witticiſm, and 
at another ſadden it with querulous accuſation by men who have the flen- 
dereſt command over language, who refrain from inſidious ſuggeſtions only 
when they deſpair of making them plauſible, and who rave in fierce revil- 
ings, becauſe they hope to make them effectual. As to what Dr. Combe calls 
„ innuendoes, I dealt in them before Jacobin Clubs were inſtituted, and 
probably I ſhall continue to deal in them after thoſe Clubs, ſhall have been 
diffolved, by the returning good ſenſe, and the awakened indignation of a 
diſtracted and deluded people. But why does Dr. Combe compliment me 
upon the keenneſs of my obſervation in looking abroad for models, when, 
according to his account, my own mind muſt have been replete with arche- 
types? After decking me out fo profuſely and fo gorgeouſly in a plumage of 
honours for © or/giza! netes” in criticiſm, why does he bereave me of the 
- praiſe due to original genius for ſophiſtry, and ſend me to ſchool in the aſſem- 
dlies of the Jacobins > What authority has he for aflerting that I profit by 
examples, which, in reality, J do not know to ca? In the firſt place, 1 

have ſeldom ſought amuſement, and never found it, in reading the tumultuous 
gabble, the ſavage denunciations, and the frantic impieties of theſe peſtilential 
demagogues. In the ſecond place, I have hitherto been weak enough to 
imagine, that in their "meaſures the ſtill ſmall. voice ſeldom preceded the 


form, and that coarſe ſcurrilities and ferocious invectives were more promi- 


nent features in their Harangues, than wily and venomous inſinuations. 
Finally, the dangerous bounty of nature, the perverted advantages of educa- 
tion, and even the mechanical force of habit, have already made me ſo emi- 
nent a proficient in miſchief, that my very pride would not permit me to de- 
feend tothe drudgery of pupillage, the craftineſs of plagiariſm, or tue ſervility 


of imitation. 


On comparing the different aſpects under which Dr. Combe has exhibited 


the reſemblance his gwwn keen obſervation has diſcovered between the French 
- incendiaries and the Engliſh critic, I find that he has contrived to unite in 
me two principles which Middleton and Warburton thought incompatible, 
when they contended about the origin of idolatrous ceremonies adopted by 
the church of Rome. In page 36 of the Doctor's pamphlet, I am expreſsly 

EY ET”, . | degraded 


of the Doctor's obſervation, and I have to {ament that he has profited by 
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degraded to the rank of a mere imitator. But, in a preceding part of the 
work, 4% keen obſerver has taught his readers to ſaſbect, that, if ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances fhould exiſt in this country, I am prepared by a ſimilar ſpirit of 
ſedition and profligacy to plunge into the fouleſt and deepeſt abyfs of Ja- 
cobin wickedneſs. Tlius, in the firſt caſe, Dr. C. ſhares with Middleton 
in the merit of accurate attention . to fact,” and in the ſecond he aſpires with 
Warburton to “ a profound knowledge of human nature.“ See page 129. 
vol. 4th, edition 4th of the Divine Legation. 7 | =} 
How fortunate would it have been for the peace of my country, for the 
feelings of Dr. Combe, and for the ſale of the 8 Horace, if, within 
the compaſs of the two laſt years, I had been wafted over the Straits of Dover, 
and deſtined to vault into my feat amidſt the ſhouts of kindred fiends, aſ- 
ſembled to welcome their new aſſociate in the French Pandemonium. There 
my imagination would have rioted amidſt ſcenes of horror, moſt congenial, as 
Dr. Combe would fuppoſe, to the incorygible and infernal malignity of my 
temper. There my paſhons would have been rouſed by rougher provoca- 
tions than the loquacity of bookſellers and the filence of editors. My un- 
derſtanding would there have been exerciſed in quirks of law, in quibbles of 
logic, and fallies of eloquence better adapted to elicit and even diſplay its 
powers, than the detection of accentual blunders, the cenſure of barbarous 
Greek, and all the petty and obſcure refinements of verbal eriticiſm.— Dr. 
Combe too, inftcad of writing a pamphlet to bring down infamy on my re- 
putation, might, before the appearance of Hs Horace, have found his ſenſe 6f 
Juſtice rewarded, and his hatred of falſe-dealing quite ſatiated by the pleaſ- 
ing intelligence, that the life of an old ſchool-fellow had paid the forfeit of 
his; crimes, under the rigorous, but ſurely, in ſuch an inſtance, the wiſe and 
moſt wholefome diſcipline of a revolutionary tribunal. Living, however, as I 
now do, upon Engliſh ground—obedient, as I am, to Engliſh laws — faithful to 
the Engliſh church—and attached tothe Englith conſtitution, not from preju- 
dice, but enquiry - not from cuſtom, but convietion—not from a wavering and 
ſelfiſh ſpirit of accommodation, but from the clear and ſteady impulſe of duty, 
[OO] I muſt deprecate on the part of this haſty” pamphlet-writer, one 
practice, which, if my obſervation be 7z/ 25 well as feen, has diſtinguiſh 
ed the conduct of thoſe ſanguinary mountaineers, to whom the Doctor's 
fancy, illuminated by his rage or his patriotiſm, has moſt unjuſtly likened me. 
Let not realities be feigned againſt me, in the abſence even of appearanccs. 
Let me not be cruſhed under the weight of mere ſaggeſtions, unſupported by 
. Let not my accuſer uſurp the office of a judge, and inflame the jury 
by his reproaches, inſtead of convincing them by his arguments. Let my 
puniſhment zo precede my guilt. | | 
Quotation, p. 37.—* As to the authors from whom the different pieces 
t are taken, which ar prefixed to the work, the Doctor might eafily know 
« where they are to be found, if he would take the trouble to look. The 
*© Tract of Aldus Manutius de undeviginti generibus Metrorum Horatii is, as 
% every ſcholar knows, prefixed to M. A. Muretus's edition of Horace, 
4% Aldus, Venet. 1661, from, whence I took it. But it is not material, if they 
_ © are good, whence they came; if they are not good, [PP] then the public 
% have a right to complain. Every purchaſer of the Var. Edit. may not 
be 2 ſcholar, and every ſcholar may not know that the Trat of Aldus Ma- 
puts is prefixed to Murctus's edition of Horace. Be this as it may, I think. 
that a Variorum Editor ſhould not ſubject the generality of his readers to 
the trouble of finding, by their 9209 enquiries, from what books the materials 
of fuch an edition are taken, Now my ftriftures in the B. C. extended to 
feveral works employed in the Prolegomena to the Var. Edit. of Horace, and 
Dr. Combe in his pamphlet points out the ſeurce only af one. Not poſſeſſ- 


ing 


— 
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ing Janus's Edition, and not remembering the contents of his Prolegomena, 
I ipoke with heſitation in the Review, and about the ſame Prolegomena to 
the ſame edition Dr. C. in his pamphlet ſpeaks nothing diſtinctly. I do not 
imagine the Doctor intended in his pamphlet for ue that information, which, 
if inſerted in his preface, might have been of uſe to ſome of his readers. 
From Mr. Homer, who knew ſomething of metre, I heard long ago, that 
he intended to prefix the Tract of Aldus Manutius to the Var. Edit. Long 
ago I read the fame work in the Tractatus Varii, which Mr. Homer pub- 
liſhed 1787. Long ago I lent it to Mr. H. in a cellection of philological 
writings. Lately IL ſaw it at Oxford, in the very Edition to which the 
Doctor Has referred in his Pamphlet, and ozght to have referred in his Pre- 
face. In regard to the Doctor's principle, that “it is not material whence 
« the different pieces came, if they are good, I cannot implicitly give my 
aſſent. The queſtion, as it affects the merity of a Variorum Edition, is not 
ſolely, whether the materials be, or be not, good; but, whether it be, or be 
nor, the general and wiſe practice of Editors, to tell their Readers from what 
quarter thoſe materials are drawn. My objection, to which the Doctor 
would here reply, is eonfined to the Prolegomena, and his reply is ſo broad 
as to extend to. all the contents of the Var. Edit. But ſurely the Doctor's prae- 
rice is not ſtrictly comformable to his principle; for, when he drew up the 
catalogue of authors from whom the Notes are taken, he meant his readers 
to know, not merely that © they were good, but, whence. they came.” His 
raſk in pointing out the ſource of the Notes is indeed not performed in a fauit- 
Jeſs manner, and about the fources of the Prolegomena he has, in his. Preface, 
been totally filent. I will ſappoſe, however, the materials both of the 
Prolegomena and the Notes to be very good. But I do not yet diſtinctly fee 
the reaſon why the reader 7s. to be told whence. the Notes came, and it 
rot to be told whence the Prolegomena came. The Doctor's principle, 
as I ſaid, is general, and reaches to the Notes as well as to the Prolego- 
mena. Let us further ſuppeſe, then, that the Doctor had acted upon this 
principle, and that depending upon the intrinſic merit of the Notes them 
ſelves, he had omitted every name under every note from page the uit of 
the 1ſt vol. to page the laſt of the laſt volume. The notes themſelves would 
doubtleſs have been equally good. But“ the public,” I fear, in confequence 
of ſuch an experiment, © would have had a right to complain.“ The pur- 
chaſers of fine books are not always readers of learned books; and the readers 
of learned books, who may themſelves ſtand leaſt in need of being informed, 
are moſt rigorous in their requiſitions for information to be given upon the 
fources from which notes are ſelected. They examine and compare they 
think a talent for explanation not whelly unſuited to the office of an Editor. 
They draw no very favourable concluſion from his ſilence upon points, about 
which nher, Editors are accuſtomed to explain. They fometimes apply to 
he collectors of notes, er the mere publiſhers of notes collected, what 
Johnſon once ſaid of Lexicographers, that « the book is more learned than 
„ the author.” #0 eee UBS | 
elt was not my intention,” ſays Dr. Combe, in p. 37, © to reprint all the 
«© Tracts which have been publiſhed on the metre of Horace, than it was to 


te reprint all the notes. It was my buſineſs to ſele&.” Of what the Doctor 


or Mr. Homer may have reprinted, I approve; and in very civil terms I ex- 
prefſed my opinion, that more might have been publiſhed with advantage to 
the Vartorum Edition. What the Doctor himfelf intended to do, I can only 
collect from what he has done; and from what he has done, I am not bound 
to infer that he has ſclected, when I ſee only that he has reprinted. Before 
J admit that he ſelected the metrical works which he has publiſhed, I mußt 
be fure that he Aue of other works which he has xo! "publiſhed, The Vari- 
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erum Edition is certainly valuable for the Tracts which Mr. Homer intended 
to prefix, and which Dr. C. has prefixed. Its value, however, would have 
been increaſed, rather than diminiſhed, by other Tracts, which I mentioned 
in the Review, and which, in all probability, I ſhould have recommended 
to Dr. Combe, if our amicable intercourſe had fortunately continued to the 
concluſton of his work, and if my mind had been directly employed upon the 
choice of preliminary materials. | WE 

Quotation, p. 3. Where the Doctor got his anecdote of Geſner preferring 
the firſt Edition to every MS. I cannot tell: cis libro MS. facile compa=- 
randum certainly doth not mean it. The Doctor, I allow, is very right in ſay ing 
that Geſner does not explicitly prefer the firſt Edition to every MS. nor ſhould 1 
have been very wrong, if I had ſaid that, in effect, he does prefer it to alnmf 
every manuſcript. But the Genius of quibbling flumbered, and left his de- 
fenceleſs votary to fall into a ſnare. As, however, I am not quite certain that 
Dr. Combe and I attached preciſely the ſame ideas to Geiner's words cvs 
trbro manufſer:;pto FACTLE comparandum, and as the faults of the firſt Edition 


are juſtly, but ſtrongly, exhibited in the defcription which Dr. C. has tranſ- 


ferred from Geſner's preface to his own Pamphlet, I ſhall beſtow a little 
farther conſideration upon a ſubject about which I have already ſtated and 
rectiſed my error in the Review. Now the compariſon is here inftitated, 
not between editions which, for the meſt part, are formed from different 
manuſcripts, and a fingle manuſcript, but between one edition compoſed 


, ike the Editio Princeps of Horace from one manuſcript, and any other ſingle 


manuſcript, Of many manuſcripts, two or three only can be called the beſt; 
and ſurely the edition which is facile comparanda with the few that are 
beſt, deſerves to be preferred to the many MSS. which are not ſo good. 
That which is equal to any MISS. whoſe reſpective excellencies are different 
in degree, muſt be ſuperior to thoſe which are leſs excellent, and in MSS. 
as in other ſubjects, it ſo happens that the leſs excellent are the more 
numerous. If, therefore, inſtead of every manuſcript J had ſaid aπνñαſt every 
MS. I ſhould have faithfully repreſented what Geſner really meant. But I 
did not fay fo, and Dr. Combe therefore is to be commended for noticing 
the miſtake. But when I admit thus fairly the validity of his objection, ler 
me entreat him for once to refrain from reproaches againſt the minuteneſs of 


my diſtinctions, and let me remind him, that, if Geſner be right in ſaying 


facile comparandum of the librum which he had mentioned before, Dr. 
Combe, who uſes the word Edition, might have condeſcended to write cm- 
fauranaam. To Geſner's account of the faults which he found in the Editio 
Princeps, I give my entire afſent, becauſe 1 know vhs Geſner was. But as 
I have not particularly examined the contents of that Edition, and as I have 
no general knowledge of Dr. Combe's experience in obſerving the accuracy 
of printed books, I ſhall neither rezeQ his teſtimony, nor allow it, any far- 
ther than I find it to agree with the teſtimony of Geſner. If the Edition was 
worth little, why did Mr. Homer or the Doctor take the trouble of collating 
what Geſner had already collated? and if it was worth much, as on Geiner's 
evidence I believe it to have been, why did not Dr. Combe, in his Preface, 
diſtinguiſh between its faultineſs as an edition, and its importance as a 
manuſcript? After all, I am very glad that it was collated, and I think both 
the Editors worthy of commendation even for doing again what Geſner had 
done before. But my reaſons for wiſhing Geſner's Præſidia to have been 
-prefixed to the Var. Edit. are not in the imalleſt degree invalidated by the 


tranſpoſition of letters, the omiſſion of words, the deſtruction of the metre; 
or any of the other ſphalmata in the Editio Princeps, whieh Geſner has diſ- 
covered, and Dr. Combe has blazoned. | | 
Quotation, p. 38. What the Docter means by my. being 1 
„ 8 | Worte 
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et verſed in botanical ſtudies, I 


* much more of Botany than relates to the Materia Medica. As to what is 
« done in the Var. Edit. of Horace, to ſettle, as well as could be, what 


e particular plants or animals were meant by the author, J endeavoured to 


« procure the beſt information.” Knowing nothing of Botany myſelf, I 
have exemplified, it ſhould ſeem, the old proverb, that admiration is the 
offspring of ignorance; for, after I had been accuſtomed myſelf to think Dr. 
Combe deeply verſed in botanical ſtudies, Lat laſt find him profeſſing to 
know no more of Botany than * relates to the Materia Medica.” How much 
this involves, muſt be left to the deciſion of profeſſional men; and as I 
| fincerely believe Dr. Combe to have a moſt ample ſhare of profeſſional infor- 
mation, I ſhail continue to think with reſpect of his acquaintance with the 
great works of the great Linnæus. My error, if I have been guilty of one, 
is at leaſt innocent; and while I commend Dr. Combe for his fairneſs in 
ſtating the extent of. his own knowledge, I hope that he will pardon me for 
having ſhewn no diſpoſition to deſpiſe in Him the ſtudies which I have myſelf 
not purſued. In this inſtance, he defends where J have not accuſed, and 

explains where I have not objected. Of the Doctor's own proficiency in 
Botany, I ſhould have been aſhamed to uſe irreverent language; and about 
the propriety of introducing a botanical writer [QQ into the phalanx of 
commentators upon Horace, I have hitherto forborne to pronounce any ge- 
neral opinion. | . 

In regard to Botany itſelf, I cannot hold in contempt that ſcience which I 
know to be cultivated by a man endowed with ſuch elegance of taſte and 
ſoundneſs of underſtanding, and furniſhed with ſach ſtores 'of ancient and 
modern learning, as Mr. Profeſſor Martyn. I have myſelf lately been in- 
ſtrumental in procuring from the Cambridge preſs the publication of a work 
which chicfly turns upon botanical ſubjects, and was drawn up by my friend 
Dr. Falconer; a man whoſe knowledge is various and profound, whoſe diſ- 
criminations upon all topics of literature are acute and clear, and whoſe powers 


of generalization are ready, vigorous, and comprehenſive. More than once 


it has fallen in my way to ſee ſome botanical pieces written by Dr. Shaw of 


the Britiſh Mufeum, and happy am I in this opportunity of declaring the 


delight I felt from the pure and flowing latinity „the appoſite and lucid ex- 
preſſions, the delicate ſentiments, and the harmonious periods which adorn 


—_— 


his charming compoſitions. + | 
Quotation, p. 38.—** Notwithſtanding Dr, Parr's contempt for every thing 
« except mere philology and politics, I doubt not but this part will be well. re- 
„ ceived by the public.” Of my philological ſtudies I ſhall attempt no de- 
fence, and of my politics I ſhall ſcarcely give any other explanation than that 
they are chiefly drawn from Plato, Ariſtotle, Polybius, Livy, Salluſt, Cicero, 
and Tacirus, among the ancients; and among the moderns, from Grotius, 


Puffendorf, Barlemaqui, Buchanan, Thuanus, Monteſquieu, Helvetius, 


Locke, Sidney, Harrington, Tyrrill, Selden, Blackſtone, and Sir Matthew 
Hales. He that reads ſuch authors, may be excuſed for his attachment to 
politics, on grounds equally ſtrong with thoſe upon which Dr. Combe can 
defend his late reſearches into the Commentarors upon Horace, Little of 
my time is beſtowed on the political pamphlets of the day. But I ſhould 
think my judgment diſgraced if I did not read the political works of fix or 
ſeven writers, who, in our own times [RR] do honour to our own .country 
by tbe depth of their enquiries, the preciſion of their reaſonings, and the 
ſplendour of their ſtyle. My reading, I believe, is not whiolly contemptible 
either as to variety or extent, and my leiſure is far too feanty for me to waſte 
it upon topics in which I feel ho intereſt, or upon books from which I can 
derive no inſtruction. The vigour of my animal ſpirits, and the love I ave 
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for focial intercourſe, rarely permit me, when I am in company, to fit in ſullen 
filence; or to keep a gloomy and watchful reſerve, or to affect that pompous 
folemnity which ſome men aſſume, who wiſh the copiouſneſs and ſolidity of 
their ideas to be eftimated in a direct preportion to the paucity and the 
feeblenefs of their words. I do not, however, converſe upon every ſubject 
to which I have attended, before every man with whom I meet; and there- 
fore it may not fall in the way of every man to determine what ſubjects I 
think me worthy, or what I think utterly zx2vorthy of my regard. BO 
Great as my reſpe& is for Dr. Combe in the uſeful office of mak ing 
Indexes, I cannot give him equal praiſe for his talent in drawing up Cata- 
logues, even of the authors which are uſed in his own edition of Horace ; 
and I am now compelled to remark a freſh inſtance of forgetfulneſs as. to 
the contents of his own pamphlet. The Doctor, in page 35, reproves me 
for my love of e denk quibbles and diſtinctions. But metaphy ical 


diſtinctions are feldom made by thoſe who are ignorant of metaphyſics; and 
 Mnetaphyſics are ſeldom underſtood, even by thoſe who mean to miſemploy 
_ "them, without laborious application, and laborious application is feldom 
deſtowed upon ſubjects for which we feel contempt; and yet Dr. Combe, in 


e 38, when he pronounces mere philology- and politics the only things 
which I deſpiſe not, evidently includes metaphyſics among the things which 
I deſpiſe. But if the Doctor ſhould ever be diſpoſed to favour the world 
again with a ſtatement of thoſe parts of learning which I neglect, IJ hope 
that he will have the juſtice or the decorum to enlarge the liſt of thoſe 


which I cultivate, I ſhall plead guilty to the charge of attending to philo- 


logy and politics. But as the Doctor prefers truth in ſtatement, to poignancy 
in ſatire, he will in future vouchſafe to add, to philology and politics, two 
other branches of knowledge, which for many years paſt have engaged an 
equal, perhaps a ſuperior, ſhare of my attention I mean the principles of 
natural religion, and the ſtyle, the evidences, and the doctrines of revelation. 
My publications, few as they are, will in two or three inſtances juſtify me 


| for requiring ſo much, and ſome of my profeſſional writings, which have al- 


ready been heard with approbation, and which one day or other may be 
ſubjected to a ſeverer teſt before the public eye, will perhaps induce the 


reader to believe that I have been more cand'd and more delicate to Dr. 


Combe's profeſſional attainments, than he has lately been to mine. | 

Such are the remarks which I have found occaſion fo make upon a 

n a the deſign, of at leaſt the tendency of which is to hold me up to 
c 


orn and deteſtation, as a lier, an extortioner, an inſincere friend, a malicious 


| foe, a vain pedant, an envious critic, a dangereus cirizen, a diſtinguiſhed 


proficient in Jacobin logic, a luke-warm enemy to Jacobin cruelty, a deſpiſer 
of all human knowledge but philology and politics, and, it ſhovld ſeem, an 
admirer of them too, chiefly becauſe I am curſed with à ſingular and 
miſchievaus talent, for converting them into inftruments of detraftion,, With 
Dr. Combe L am not angry for thinking and ſaying all this of a man, with 
whom he lived in intimacy for thirt ft years; a man by whoſe converſa- 
tion he has been often amuſed, and ſometimes, it may be, inſtructed; a man 
whoſe uſeful aſſiſtance he for a time accepted, and whoſe lurking depravity 


| he never diſcovered, or, at leaſt, never reprobated, till he had an immediate 


and perſanal intereſt in exploring and expoſing it. But if there be any other 
human being who believes the whole or any part of ſuch accuſations, al- 
le ed under ſuch circumſtances, expreſſed in ach language, and ſupported . 
by ſuch proofs, I muſt confeſs that the intellectual and the moral texture of 
4/5 mind differs entirely from the intellectual and the moral texture of my 
own. IJ will not, however, ſay any more for the ſatisfaction of ſuch a 
reader, becauſe I muſt have already ſaid too much for his patience, I will 

A | | neither 


E 


neither waſte my labour by combating his prejudices, nor degrade my dig- 
nity by deprecating his reproaches. I may pity, but cannot correct the 
errors of his judgment. I may lament, but cannot fear the bitterneſs of 
his hatred. + a | 

It is neceſſary for me to ſtate a few facts which immediately preceded the 
publication of Dr. Combe's pamphlet. On the 24th or 2 5th af Febru- 
ary, TI was favoured with a letter from one who is a common friend to Dr. 
Combe and myſelf. That letter abounded with brilliant wit, judicious ob- 
ſervation, and elegant language. It was written in the beſt fpirit of a 
gentleman, and for the beſt purpoſes of friendſhip. The object of it was 
partly to remove a little ſuſpicien which had ſuddenly ſhot up and has 
fince withered away, in my mind, and chiefly to heal by mediation the dif- 
pute between Dr. Combe and myſelf. The next day I ſent a proper anſwer, 
expreſing my thanks to the worthy and ingenious mediator, my readineſs 
vo do Dr. Combe juſtice in any point where, in my opinion, as well ab his 
own, he might have been really aggrieved, and my vnwillingneſs to ruſt 
into a public and perſenal altercation with a man who has many valuable 
qualities both of head and Heart, and with whom I had formerly lived upon 
terms of what appeared to me friendſhip. On the 28th of February, 27 
the negociation Ws pending, and perhaps fore the effect of our friend's 
letter to me was, known to Dr. Combe, his advertiſement, accuſing me of 
* falſnood ann, malignity,” was inſerted in one newſpaper, if not more. J 


read that aavertiſement on the next day in the Morning Chronicle, and, 


though I conſidered this ſtep on the part of the Doctor as having the ap- 
pearance of ſtealing a mareh, I determined not to recede from what I had 
recently written in my anſwer to the gentieman to whom I haye juſt now 
alluded. Dr. Combe, on the day in which the advertiſement came out, or 
the next day, wrote me a letter which was mis-fent to Birmingham, ang 
did not reach me till the Monday. It acknowledged the permiſhon which 
the Doctor had given to the perſon who had interpoſed, to write to me; and 
it led to a correſpondence which continued for ſome time, and which at laſt 
was broken off by Dr. Combe. 

I ſhall cloſe this page with laying before the reader an event, which hap- 

ned when the preceding contents of it were printing off. 

Almoſt eleven months after the appearance of a pamphlet, in which the 
fincerity of my regard for Mr. HI. Homer, and the integrity of my conduct 
towards him were repcatedly arraigned, J had the pleaſure of receiving from 
his Executors a very obliging note, in which they deſire my acceptance of 
the Tacitus and the Livy which he had intended to publith, and exprefs 
their regret that he did not himſelf live to complete them. The Tacitus is 
printed in four volumes, the Liyy in eight, and the' execution of both, in 

oint of accuracy and elegance, is ſuch as will do no diſcredit to the memory 
of Mr. Homer, or the character of liis repreſentatives. Through the kind- 
neſs of Mr. H. himſelf, of his Executors, and the Conductors of the Britith 
Critic, IT now poſſeſs all, or nearly all, the claifical publications iu winch he 
was engaged; and amidit the changes and chances of remaining life I ſhall 
often caſt my eye on theſe books, as precious memorials of the friendſhip 
which ſo long ſubſiſted between the Editor and myſelf, and as gonduxable 
marks of hig diligence, judgment, ang erudinoen, | 
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[A] P. 2.—That my practice is correſpondent to my profeſſions, the 
candid reader will allow, after peruſing the following note. From my un- 
willingneſs to perpetuate quarrels beyond the exigencies of ſelf-defence, L 
took occaſion, in the ſummer of 1793, to make propoſals for reconciliation 
to a gentleman with whom I had beene ugaged in a very unpleaſant and well 
known controverſy. The affair was for ſome time ſuſpended by impedi- 
ments which I think it uſeleſs, and indeed unhandfome, to ſpecify. But 
having lately been reſumed at the requeſt of a common friend, and with 
the conſent of both parties, it was brought to an amicable and honourable 
termination. 5 


LB] Horace, p. 3.— The Editors of the Britiſh Critic will at all times be 
ready to rectify any ſeeming,” and to retract any real, miſtakes, into which 
they may have fallen. When we ſaid, page 50 of out laſt Review, © that 
* Mr. Homer had collected and arranged materials nearly for the whole of 
te the Var. Edit.“ we did not mean to ſay, that he had caclaſively felected 
materials for any part, or ſelected them in detail for the parts that were 
printed after his death; and, in truth, we have formerly ſtated, ſee No. 3; 
Vol. II. that part of the notes were marked for his uſe by a friend; and in 
ſeveral obſervations which we have already committed to paper, we ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew that the notes. of the ſecond Vol. are not choſen with quite 
fo much judgment, as thoſe of the firſt ; but we did mean, that Mr. Homer 
poſſeſſed (for we have ſeen them in his poſſeſſion) almoſt every edition men- 
. tioned in the catalogue; to which we now add another edition, either b 

Valart, we believe, or De Sivry, which is not mentioned there, and which 
he ſeemed little inclined to uſe; that he was underſtood by us to have 
brought theſe books together for materials to the work in which he was en- 
gaged with Dr. C.; that he had formed clear and diſtinct opinions of their 
comparative merits; that he talked and wrote very pertinently and very fully 
upon the general principles of ſelection, which were to be followed in the 
Varior. Edit.; that to him were ſent ſeveral marked books, from which vari- 
ous notes were extracted for the firſt volume, and a few appear in the ſecond; 
that moſt of the paſfages in the notes ſigned Editor, Vol. I. were pointed 

out to him; that he was defired to conſult the Epiſtola Critica of Markland, 
or the Silva Critica of Wakefield, both of which were procured. by one or 
other of the Editors, though neither of them has been uſed, perhaps in con- 
ſequence of Mr. Homer's death; that he was furniſhed with one note from 
Taylor, which is printed in Vol. I. and directed by reference to two others, 
which are not found in Vol. II.; and that he had a copy of Jaſon de Nores, 
of which we ſhould rather have expected him to publiſh the whole, as he 
had been adviſed, and had not, ſo far as we know, rejected the advice. We 
deſire our readers to ſubſtitute this explanation for the paſſage which we have 
quoted from our former Review, and which we acknowledge to be lefs ac- 
curate and perſpicuous than we could with. 

Again, we wrote under a very ftrong impreſſion upon our memory, that 
the fourth Vol. of the Odes was, during Mr. Hemer's life, far advanced in 
the preſs; but we have now ſome faint doubts whether he ſurvived the 
printing of the third book; we have on this ſubje& more confidence in Dr. 


C. than in ourſelves, and we beg leave to aſſure him, that, however we may 
Re, RE | | L 2 7 differ 


differ from him in recollection or in judgment, we never have arraigned, nor 
have any reaſon to arraign, his veracity. 


- 
” 
* 


[C] Cerrector of the Prefs: p. 5.— I am myſelf very unſkilful as a Cor- 
rector of the Preſs, and I have often found that paſſages, corre&ed by me 
when proof-ſheets were reviſing, have been printed wrongly after correction, 
and eſcaped me when I was looking over my books to collect errors. I ſee 
with concern ſome wrong paſſages of this kind in the Preface to Bellenden, 
and within thefe three months I have diſcovered in the Warburtonian 
Tracts one monſtrous blunder, which I will now take the liberty of cor- 
recting. In p. 192, I find Gaile an Ionic word, and utterly inadmithible 
in an attic writer, inſtead of 2yevx/ov, which is the real, and the only pro- 
per word. Mr. Homer often told me that he found great difficulty with 
his Printers in Greek words. I fee alſo a miſtake of my own for which the 
Printers are not reſponſible, hen, quoting from memory, J aſcribed to 
Thucydides the words of Demoſthenes, in Orat. de Corona. „ 

D] P. 20.— have elſewhere expreſſed my diſſent from the learned Bifhop 
of Worceſter, who explains the word /ermo in the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, by 
*roem or introduction. Dr. C. I obſerve, tranſlates introduction by prolo- 
qm. Now this tranſlation will not be thought accurate, either by thoſe 
Who have read the words proloqui um digiunctum, in book 5. cap. 12. of 
Aulus Gellius, or by thoſe who are acquainted with the full and correct 
explanation of the word preloguizm in book 16, cap. 8, of the ſame author, 
where Varro's definition is recorded and illuſtrated. Geſner, indeed, in his 
Theſaurus, produces a ſolitary example of prologuium for exordium, in the 
third Declamation aſcribed to Quintilian. But the Declamation itſelf is 
the miſerable reply of ſome Monkith ſcribbler to the preceding ſpeech pro mi- 
lie Mariano; and even here the word proloquia does not mean exordia. The 
paſſage runs thus: Patiatur et tua divina virtas, & Romanæ ceterum 
« militiz pia diſcretio, patiatur ( inquam) neceſſaria communis cauſe prolognra. 
Soon after we read, ** tiftum, precor, omnes quod tribuno mecadiciſſimo pro- 
* Jocutor objeEtit.” Burman, in his note on the laſt paſſage ſays, „Forte, 
« fictum precor Hominis crimen ignoſce. Prolocutorem vero advocatum 
“ monachus vocat, qui loquitur pro milite, ubi vernaculæ linguæ ingenium 
« agnoſcere licet. Vide Cangii Gloſſar. in Prælocutor et Prolocutor, & in 
„ Pro:oquia paulo ante.” 5 | | 

In looking into Du Cange, I find that prelocutor is explained by adwo- 
_ Eatus, patrons, caufidicus, and that ſometimes he is called prologutor. Nol- 
tenius writes thus on Præloquium: © Præloquium in ecclefi\ hodie incre- 
„ bruit, quo quidem deſignant eordium illi prius, quod texiut facro cœtui 
% prælegendh ratione quadam congruenti præmitlitur; at veteres id vocabulz 
c omnino ignorant,” | | | | 

Qui emendant per prologrium, nempe iſti errant : id enim weteribus 
fignificat ax/oma luce ſud radians, quod animum legentis zie ferit & ſen— 
tentia in qua nibil dgſideratur, interprete.” Varro apud Gellium, lib. 16, 
cap. 8. | | | | 2 

It appears then that praloqui um is ſeldom or never uſed for a procm, even 
in the lower ages of Latinity. I am really at a loſs to account for Dr. C's 
uſe of this word. I have looked into the Engliſh Dictionary prefixed to 
Patrick's Edition of Ainſworth, and there I do not find proloquium under 
the word rem. A better word, Prom mi um, is, indeed, to be found, and 
for this rhetorical word the Doctor might have met with authority in Caſſio- 
dorus, page 367 of the Antiqui Rhetores Latini, edit. Capperon, or in 
Quintilian, cap. I. lib. iv. edit. Burman. But ſurely, when a writer, 
being at liberty to uſe principium, or exordium, or progmium, yet uſes pro- 
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tquium, * he ſhows,” as Lord Bacon ſays of the ſchool-men, « a ſtran 

« difregard to the pureneſs, pleaſantneſs, and lawfulneſs of the phraſe.” 
The learned reader will, perhaps, agree with me in thinking that Dr. C. 
has not been very exaCt in his tranſlation of the learned prelate's word 
Hroem ; nor very fortunate in ſelecting fo. diſputable an explanation of the 
word ſermo in Horace. That other and much better Notes were not ſelected 
from the Biſhop's work on this Epiſtle, for the uſe of the Variorum Edition, 
was owing, I ſuſpect, to the embarraſſment which Dr. C. might expect to 
experience in finding, ſzo marte, perſpicuous or pure Latin for Engliſh 
terms, which often are eminently preciſe and definite, and, for the tranſla- 
tion of which learning, judgment, and taſte, were neceſſary. 


[E] Wakefield. p. 13.—AnxiousasT was to ſhelter from reproach the name of 
a man, whoſe virtue I ſo much love, and whoſe talents and learning I fo highly 
admire, I took care to ſoften the harſh appeabince of ſome of his words, by 
quoting in the Britiſh Critic for March other expreſſions from his Notes on. 
Virgil, where he ſpeaks with great and juſt reſpe& of Biſhop Hurd. But I 
will now purſue the fame deſign, by quoting from Mr. Wakefield's Obſer- 
ations more terms of praiſe which he uſes of the ſame illuſtrious prelate : 
_ * Biſhop Hurd, if I may preſume to queſtion the ſagacity of fo great a 
„ name, and the very ingenious critic he cites, ſeem to have miſtaken the true 
« meaning of pulchra, in line 99 of Horace de Arte Poetica ;” and again, upon 
lines 212 and 214, © All the commentators have groſsly erred in their expli- 
cation of theſe two lines, and it is with peculiar concern that I cannot except 
e even him, to whom this moſt exquiſite compoſition is ſo much indebted for 
« the elucidation of that unity of deſign, that harmony of connection, and that 
full colouring, which the obliquity of former critics had broken and al- 
< moſt diſſipated. The ſame very learned author (with the utmoſt deference 
I ſpeak it) judiciouſly reads, az! 1157 cornftet.” 

Jam very glad to find that my learned friend Wakefield agrees with me 
in approving Biſhop Hurd's conjeCture of aut for et, in line 127 of Horace de 


Arte Poetica. The conjecture itſelf is ingenious, and the reaſoning em- 


ploved to ſupport it, is, in my opinion, deciſive. The learned reader will, I 
truſt, be yet more diſpoſed to adopt the above-mentioned alteration, after con- 
fidering the very judicious note of Maitland on line 1375 of the Iphigenia 
in Aulide. If the ſecond volume of the Var. Edit. had. been printed under 
my inſpection, I ſhould not have omitted this noble conjecture of Biſhop 
Hurd. On looking lately into the copy of Wakefield's book, lent by me to 
Mr. Homer, I find ſeveral obſewations upon the art of poetry marked by me, 
which do not appear in the ſecond volume of the Var. Edit. It would have 
been neceſſary for Dr. C. to follow me in diſcriminating the matter, and 
to uſe his own ſtyle in tranſlating paragraphs of the Englilh original. 


[F] Janus. p. 14.—Profound as is my reſpect for Mr. Wagner's learn- 
ing, and juſt as I allow to be many of his objections to Janus's edition of 
Horace, I yet think it a work which every ſcholar would with to have in his 


hands, and I am ſure that the quotations from it enhance the value of the 


Var. Edit. Let me take this opportunity of recommending to the young 
members of both our learned nniverſities, and indeed to boys in the upper 
claſſes of our moſt celebrated ſchools, an excellent work of Janus, called 
Artis Poeticæ Latina Libri quatuor, and publiſhed at Hall in 1774. 


G] Pulman. p. 14.—The book which Tlent Mr. Homer before the Horace 


was ſent to preſs, contained Pulmanni Annotationes in Q. Horat. Flacc, ; Aldi 
Manutii Scholia, & de Metris Horatianis; M. Antonii Mureti Scholia; Joannis 
Hartungi Annotationes, publiſhed at Antwerp in 12mg. 1577; together Jas 
| 1 | Jank 
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Jani Douf in novam Q. Horatii Editionem Commentariolus, publiſhed ak 
Antwerp 1580. Tt is a valuable collection for any ſcholar to poſſeſs, and 
contains much information which ought to. have appeared in the Var. Edit. 
Mr. Homer, on returning it, told me that he had procured ſome of the edi- ! 
tions in which are found the contents of my bock; I ſee their names in 


» Dr. Combe's Catalogue. | 


FH} Taylor. p. 14.— Among the books I ſaw in Homer's room was this 
work of Taylor. Now this is not a likely book for an editor of Horace to 
procure, without ſome previous information of its contents. ] ſuſpect, that 
in conſequence of what paſſed between Mr. H. and myſelf, he got Nares's 
Epiſtola Critica, Wakefield's Sylva Critica, Markland's Epiſtola Critica, and 
Taylor on Civil Law. | 

TI} Enumeration. p. 17. —When J wrote to Mr. Nares, I did not think a 
complete and detailed enumeration of my labours neceſſary; I could not have 
made it from memory, and I waited to ſee the Var. Edit. which the con- 
ductors of the Britiſh Critic afterwards ſent me, and have lately deſired me 
ro accept for my own uſe. As Bentley, Janus, Cunningham and Klotzius 
had written profeſſedly and largely on Horace, their names inſtantly re- 
curred, I had not forgotten that Waddelus, Wakefield, and Markland had 
ſupplied further information; and on determining to review the Var. Edit, F 
took down their works, and found, as I expected to find, ſuch parts of them 
marked as belonged to Horace. I ſaid nothing to be directly contradicted, 
7 | in my letter to Mr. Nares ; though I left a few things to be more fully ex- 
plained as circumſtances might require. 5 


= [K] Moral conflitutions. p. 20.—Perhaps we may apply to theſe Doctors 
= -} the verſes of Mimnermus, which my readers may find in p. 61, vol. i. of 
| & Brunck's Analecta. In this pamphlet I have been hitherto nearly as unwilling 
| do introduce Greek as the Doctor in his Correſpondence was to enter upon 
1 * verbal criticiſm, but for a different reason. : Ln 
As Dr. Combe declares that he did not mean to be cold in praifing Mr. 
Homer, and as I am vnwilling to diſpute the truth of his declaration, I hope 
to give no offence by ſaying that my opinions and feelings, on the ſubject of 
commendation, are not very diſſimilar from thoſe of Favorinus. 5 
« Turpius eſſe dicebat Favorinus Philoſophus, exigue atque frigide lau- 
« dari, quam inſectanter et graviter vituperari: quoniam, inquit, qui male- 
* Qicit et vituperat, quanto id acerbius facit, tam maxime ille pro iniquo ct 
% inimico ducitur, et plerumque propterea fidem non capit. Sed qui infce- 
« cunde atque jeiune laudat, deſtitui a cauſa videtur: et amicus quidem 
« creditur ei, quem laudare vult, fed nihil poſſe reperire, quod jure laudet.“ 
Aulus Gellius, lib. xix. cap. 3. : 8 


IL] Marked. p. 20.— In page 17 of his pamphlet the Dr. has printed, 
| but not ĩtaliciſed another inaccuracy. The ſentence runs thus“ I marked 
„ the obſervations of Mr. Wakefield in the Appendix to his Poems, and 7 
| « crinciſms affixed to the Suppl. Numbers of Euripides.” The word 79 
ſhould be the, but as the ſentence ſtands it would appear that the cen, 
were Wakefield's, when in reality they are Markland's. Whether the 
Doctor's eye or my ſcrawl occaſioned the blunder, I know not; if the, - 
Doctor committed it, I excuſe him; if he oyerlooked it, I am not ſurpriſed 
at him; if he deliberately ſpared it, I am obliged to him. Let me here 
make my thankful. acknowledgments to the gentleman who corrects the 
refs for me; he is now engaged in printing a Hiſtogg®tf the Reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth, written by himſelf, and from a ſpecimen which I have ſeen of 
: „ the 
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Critic. Again, if I were diſpoſed to treat the Doctor's veracity as roughly 23 
as he has been pleaſed to treat mine, I could make it difficult for him to de- 4 
fend the yſe of the word /2leg7 in the ſame Preface; for I am no ſtrangeꝶ i; - 
the aſſiſtance given him in the choice of notes by another perſon or twa.. a 
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the work, it is likely to do him credit by the variety of his materials, the 1 * |, 

impartiality of his principles, and the elegance of his ſtyle. | „5 1 

Were Jas captious towards the Doctor's Latin as he ſeems to be towards . 1 
my Engliſh, I could point out in his Preface to the Variorum Edition tw r N | 
three defects, which from morives of candour I forbore to notice in the Britſh ©$: + 4 
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well as by myſelf, | „ © 
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[M] Catalogue. p. 22. Mr. Homer was engaged with me in the repub. A. 1 

? — 32 2 ** 2 
works from a paper obligingly communicated to me by his late father- "+ 1 
« About the year 1787 he publiſhed three books of Livy, viz. firſt, twenty- . j 
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„ Tacitus's Germania et Agricola, ex edit. Gab. Broticr ad alteram Johr 
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« Pliny, ex editione Cortii et Longolii, 1790. 3 4 
% Czfar, ex edit, Oudendorp. 1790. N 2 R 
« Perfius, ex edit. Henini, _ | - 5 F F 
Tacitus, ex edit. Brotier, complete all but the Index. oy” F 
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„ Livy, ex edit. Brackenb. in the preſs. 
* Quintilian, ex edit. Burman. ditto. 
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always be ready to pay the greateſt deference. cf ; 
In 1788, Mr. Homer publiſhed, C. Cornel. Tacit. de Moribus Germa- # 
norum et de Vita Agricolæ, ex editione Gabrielis Brotier, ad alteram Joh. + ; 
Aug. Erneſti, collata; and in 1789 he publiſhed, C. C. Taciti Dialogus de 4 
Oratoribus, ex editione Gabrielis Brotier, ad alteram Joh. Aug. Erneſt. col-—0] 0 
Jatus. Acceſſerunt Supplementum Dialogi G. Brotier, et brevis Summa Præ- 1 
teptorum de Arte dicendi ex tribus Ciceronis libris de Oratore collecta i 
A Jaſone de Nores. I mention this to ſhew the reſpe& which he had for 4 
J. de Nores : he found this tract bound up with J. de Nores on the Art of f 
Poetry, publiſhed at Venice 1553. Subjoined to it is Tripolini Cabrielii de (7 
Spherica Notione ex Macrobio et Plinio brevis et diſtincta tractatio, This | 1 
too was republiſhed with the preceding works juſt row mentioned, by Mr. þ 
Homer, in 1789, though he has not, in the title page, noticed it. | | 
[N] Exprefiing it. p. 24.—With three exceptions, only, H. H. had a | 
larger ſhare of my confidence than any other human being; and in 18 I | 1 
| | | now | : 
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know it to have been deſervedly and wiſely placed. —My intercourſe with 
Dr. C, was leſs unreſerved, and leſs important. But I always valued his 
friendſhip, becauſe I was always convinced of his ſincerity. 5 
Nearly eight months after this pamphlet had been ſent to the printer, I 
received the melancholy news that one of the three perſons to whom I have 
above alluded, is no more.— It was Sir W. Jones. For the ſake of learning 
and virtue, I will apply to him, with a few alterations, what Plato ſaid of 
Socrates:— H de 5 rn Tov Slaige tus wyerero, xd gog, &g mae Deupey avg 
Tarrey wy eigen fen, morvuabiraro, X26 [LUAN HONOU: αε Cryin Dove | 


[O] Religiou/ly followed. p. 27.— Proofs of this aſſertion may be found in 
the B. C. The Note on line 133, Sat. 2, Lib. 2, is printed with- a ſingular 
exactneſs of reſemblance, for which I cannot account. Geſner, it ſhould 


ſeem for want of room, put, Nur xai Meurrovand Kai ram eros, and Tvyns 


ſeparately from the remaining parts of the verſes to which theſe words re- 
ſpectively belong. The note was written by Baxter, and Geſner douhtleſs 
Knew that it contained Hexameter and Pentameter verſes. I have already 
ſtated in the B. C. that the Var. Edition religiouſly follows the blunder of 
a for d&; and I now ſtate, that very unneceffarily it exhibits the cloſe of the 
two Hexameters ſeparately from their beginning. This poſition certainly does 
not contribute to the beauty of the page; and the page, as I collect from 
ſome Greek verſes, printed in p. 70, h. 67, p. 65, p. 13, in vol. i. was 
ſpacious enough to contain a complete Hexameter. Gy | | 


[PJ Meaning, p. 29.—By a trifling miſtake I faid induſtrious, —Long be- 
fore Dr. C. undertook the Var. Edit. I knew, probably, the appropriate 
ſenſe of the Latin word ria, as diſtinguiſhed from @//gentia. But from 
the want of epithets or words nearly ſynonymous, in the Preface to the Var. 
Edit. and from other circumſtances, which IT will not enumerate, I had my 
doubts concerning the preciſe extent of Dr. C's commendation z and as the 
edition of Janus marked by myſelf had been of great uſe to the firſt Vol. of 
the Var. Edit. I wiſhed to fee terms of approbation more full, and upon this 
occaſion more unequivocal. —When Varro commented the induſtry of 
% Xlivs, he alſo profcſſed Zlii mgenium non reprehendere'” — ſee A. Gell. 
Jib. 1. cap. 18. When Muretus applied “ pleraque omnia mtegra”” to the in- 
duftry of Canter, whom he ſuppoſed to be preparing an edition of Athe- 
næus, he took care to prevent any miſconception of his own meaning, by call. 
ing Canter, hominum eruditiſſimum qui ſtudium in Athenzo emendando 
poſuiſſet, eumque a ſe Latine incredibili felicitate redditum brevi editurus 
eſſet. Vid. Mureti Var. Lect. cap. 2. lib. 18.— But Dr. C. is leſs copious in 
the deſcription, and leſs warm in the commendation, of the induſtrious Ja- 
nus; and as to the complimentary epithet “ celeberrimus,” no ſtreſs can be 


laid upon a term, which Critics uſe of each other as a title of courſe, and 


which they rarely omit, even where they are confuting and deriding their 
brethren of the craft.— If I were not ſcared at the charge of introducing 
republican ſimplicity into the regions of Philology, I ſhould almoſt venture 
to adopt and recommend the following ſentiment of Heyne.—Nominibus Viro- 
rum doctorum, quos commemoravi, inprimis vita defunctorum, nolui ubi- 
que adjicere honoris cauſa, Vir. Cl. aut quo nunc ſe mutuo honore compellane, 
Fir. Ill. Totum hunc morem facetum, ſeu verits ineptum, quo cædimus, 
er totidem plagis conſumi mus hoſtem, utinam ſublatum eſſe vellet ætas noſtra. 
Non ex loco et ordine et dignitate, verum ex ingenio, doctrinà et meritis 
viri litterati cenſendi ſunt. Vid Pag. 19. Præfat. ad Nov. Edition. Heynii 
Virgil. The authority of Heyne may not be ſufficient to produce any al- 
teration in the practice of thoſe critics, whom the late Dr. George of Eton 
ludicroufly called the © Panuity. Let I ſhall endeavour to give farther pro- 
5 i tection 
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tection to my own opinion by the words of Morcellus : Nec bene litterati 
viri, quod nunc vulgo fit, wir; clariſimi vocantur, quum ea formula veteres 
dignitatem virorum, non doctrinam deſignarent: itaque ſenatores potiſſimum 
fic audierunt; eaque de cauſſà quum eo titulo Præfecti Prætorio carerent, 
quod ex equeſtri ordine creabantur, „ Severus Alexander Senatoriam,"” 


inquit Lampridius, his addidit dignitatem, ut viri clariſſimi et eſſent et 


dicerentur. V. Morcellum de Stilo Inſcript. Latin. p. 444. 


{Q. ] Original. p. 31.—In this calculation T do not 1 the notes 
tranſlated from Biſhop Hurd, and figned Editor. I have no claim to praiſe 
either for the choice or the tranſlation of thoſe notes. | N 


IR.] Circumſtances. — The reader will find ſome quotations from this cor- 
reſpondence in a proper place. Dr. C. 's reader mult ſuppoſe from his book, 
that at the very time of its publication the words which appear in the B. C. 
were not qualified in my letter to the Conductors, and that my miſtake about 
the quantity of notes had been neither acknowledged nor retracted in my 
letter to the Doctor himſelf. But the fact was otherwiſe; and as Dr. C. 
knew it to be ſo, he ought to have ſtated at the cloſe of his pamphlet all 
that was neceſſary to elucidate and correct ſome of its contents. 


[S.] Different. p. 41.—I am perſuaded, that if Dr. Combe had known 
what really had paſſed between Mr. H. Homer and myſelf, his advice would 
uot have been different.---So far as my experience goes, I believe Mr. H. H. 
to have been as prudent and fair in making a bargain as Dr. Combe could 
be; and of the Doctor's integrity in pecuniary matters I think very highly, 


[T.] Pamphlet. p. 41.— did not inform Mr. Homer ſenior, that his 
ſon had paid me fifty pounds, but I told him all I then remembered of our 
money tranſactions; and, among other particulars, I ſaid that he had agreed 
to pay me fifty pounds, This diſtindion I mult again and again enforce— 
between paying and agreeing to pay. | 


[U.] P. 43.—“ The original Preface.to Bellendenus, about which I was 
| firſt employed as your amanuenſis, was certainly comprized in a ſheet or two 


of paper.” Extract from Mr. A. Legge's Letter, dated May 1, 1794. 


I tranſcribed for you, in December 1786 and January 1787, the pre- 


face to Bellenden twice, beſides writing down a great deal of it from your 
own mouth. The ſecond time it was increaſed to about a third of its 
former quantity; and when I delivered it into Mr. Homer's hands, it con- 
tained, I ſuppoſe, about ſeven-eighths of 1ts preſent magnitude. I remember 
perfectly well, that you told me the original preface was very ſmall, and that 
the work was propoſed to be reprinted without the moſt diſtant reterence to 
the ſubje& of politics. They were an after: thought; which, if not ori- 
ginating with Mr. Homer, yet was concurred in by him at leaſt as zealouſly 
as by yourſelf, With theſe impreſſions, of which I have a perfect recollec- 
tion, I converſed with Mr. Homer on the ſubje& frequently, and found them 
confirmed by him whenever any of them aroſe in the courſe of conver- 
ſation.“ Extract from a Letter of the Rev. Mr. Maltby, dated 
Buckden Vicarage, April 23, 1794. 


[X.] „We the underwritten have carefully read five letters written by 
Mr. H. Homer's father to Dr. Parr, after Mr. H. Homer's death: We 
have alſo carefully read Dr. Parr's obſervations upon Mr. H. Homer's ſtate- 

ment, and his memorandums 1 bis own claims; which W 
* an 
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and memorandums appear to have been written in 1791: We have com- 
pared all the written documents of what was due to him from Mr. H. Ho- 
mer for articles admitted by Mr. H. Horner's father, and of what was due 
to Mr. H. Homer from him for articles both certain and uncertain, which 
the Doctor admitted againſt himſelf. We declare upon our honour, that the 
Doctor, when he received twenty pounds, was entitled to receive more than 
twice twenty pounds, if he had been guided in bis ultimate claim by the 
written documents above mentioned: And we further declare, that the 
whole of his conduct in pecuniary tranſactions with Mr. H. Homer's exe- 
cutors appears to us not only juſt, but delicate, liberal, and moſt worthy of 
his regard for his deccaſed friend. | | 
33 & Fames Eyre, of Solihull, Clerk. 


EEE e John Morley, of Hampton Lucy, Clerk. | 
April 14, 1794. John Bartlam, A. B. of Merton College, Oxford. 
TE 2; 0% Edward Fobnſtone, M. D. Birmingham.? 


[Y.] Mr. Homer would readily enough have ſubmitted any of his books 
to me, ws wv guys o9%:o9)24---tanquam cenſori idoneo- as the words 
are tranſlated from the text of Diogenes Laertins, in the life of Menippus. 
But Kuhnius (I think properly) interprets G & 29:59, libros fa- 
cere vendibiliores ; and here we have a purpoſe for which Zopyrus and Dio- 
nyſius might reaſonably employ Menippus, and for which Mr. Homer would 
have thought me one of the moſt unfit men living to be employed. See the 
note of Kuhnius, p. 527. vol. ii. Diog. Laert. Amſterdam edit. quarto. 


Z.] „ Non ſoleo equidem huic librorum pretia excandefaciendi con- 
ce ſilio multum tribuere ; ut omnino a luxu hoc typographico, in quo noſtra 
ce #tas ſibi placet, parum utilitatis ad ipſas litteras & litteratores proficiſci 


& video. V. Heyne's Preface to the ſecond edition of his Virgil. 

[AA. ] Entire approbation. p. 47.—Mr. Homer was not much addicted 
to flattery - and from his letters to me while the preface to Bellenden was 
printing, as well as from his converſation with Mr, Maltby, he did not ſeem 
to conſider the enlargement of the preface as likely either to diſgrace the edi- 
tion, or to obſtruct the ſale. FVV 


LBB. ] Gay rankneſt.-—- Highly as I may be gratified with the. approba- 
tion of Mr. Heyne, I by no means aſpire even to the qualified praiſe be- 
ſtowed on thoſe writers who are known by the name of Ciceronians. Inſtead 

| of imitating, as ſome ſcholars have profeſſed to do, the manner of Terente 
= or Tacitus among the ancients, or of Lipſius and Strada among the mo- 
derns, I have endeavoured, fo far as my ſlender abilities would permit me, 

to make the ſtyle of Cicero a general model for my own; and at the ſame 

time I have avowedly followed the example of many learned men in the occa- 

fional uſe of words which are not found in the writers of the Auguſtan age; 

—Even in the corrected preface to Bellenden, I have diſcovered ſome faults ; 
and I have no heſitation in ſaying, that I think my own: talent for Latin 

compoſition very inferior to that of Sir W. Jones, Biſhop Lowth, Dr. Philip 
4 Barton, Dr. Lawrence, and Sir George Baker. 1 1 0 
The mention of the two laſt ſcholars in the foregoing paragraph inci- 
dentally ſuggeſts to me a general obſervation, which, though it be uncen- 
nected with the ſubject of the preſent note, I will not deny myſelf the 
latis faction of throwing on my paper. While I allow that peculiar and 
important advantages ariſe from the appropriate ſtudies of the three liberal 
profeſſions, I muſt confeſs, that in erudition, in ſcience, and in habits of 10 
ß ae 
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nn ond 
and comprehenſive thinking, the pre-eminence in ſome degree muſt he 
aſſigned to phyſicians. The propenſity which ſome of them have ſhewn to 
ſcepticiſm upon religious topics is indeed to be ſeriouſly lamented ; and it 
may be ſatisfactorily explained, T think, upon metaphyſical principles, which 
evince the ſtrength rather than the weakneſs of the human mind, when con- 
templating under certain circumſtances the multiplicity and energy of phyſical 
cauſes. But I often conſole myſelf with reflecting on the ſounder opinicns. 
of Sir Thomas Browne, Sydenham, Boerhaave, and Hartley, in the days. 
that are paſt; and of our own times poſterity will remember that they were 
adorned by the virtues, as well as the talents, of a Gregory, a Heberden, a 
Falconer, and a Percival, It were eaſy for me to enlarge this catalogue by 
other inſtances which the circle of my own friendſhips would ſupply. , 


ICC. ] P. 49.--- Anxious as I am to ſtate poſitively nothing but what 1 
diſtinctly remember, I mult here obſerve, that it is not in my power to 
affirm, whether Mr. Homer, when he mentioned the larger ſum, offered to 
pay it to me immediately from his own pocket, or talked of procuring it for me 
from ſome bookſeller. I am much inclined to think the latter; and that in 
order to give him a little chance of profit, and to fave myſelf trouble, IT in 
ſome ſtage of the buſineſs propoſed receiving from him the fifteen guineas, 
and leaving him to make for himſelf the bookſeller's bargain, which, from 
his own former repreſentation of the matter to me, was likely to be ſome- 
what advantageous. ---Forgive me, reader, for being ſo minute here, and 
elſewhere, in lettling points which affect my honour, — 


[DD.] Vary man. p. 49.---It would follow from Dr. Combe's account, 
that I had been able to cajole both poor Henry, and his poor father. (See 
p-. 22. of Dr. C.'s pamphlet.) The fon, according to Dr. C.'s account, 
paid me fifty pounds in his lite-time, for tracts in which I had no concern as 
an editor. On this ſuppoſition, the father, after the death of that fon, muſt 
again have paid me the very ſame fifty pounds---becauſe, in eſtabliſhing, or, 
as Dr. Combe ſays, making out my charge of twenty pounds, I Rated thoſe 
fifty as a part of my demand. Now, Mr. Homer ſenior was a man of 100 
much ſagacity and experience not to perceive, that if my claim, as an editor, 
to fifty pounds was light and hollow; or, to uſe Dr. Combe's words, that 
Mr. H. H. had paid them to me;“ the balance, inſtead of being twenty 
pounds in my favour, mult have been thirty pounds againſt me. But the 
father negotiated with me, on the ſuppoſition that his ſon had zo? paid the 
money which Dr. Combe declares that ſen to have paid. I really believe 
Dr. C. to he fair in his pecuniary tranſactions; and as to my own, I know ] 
that from my youth upwards to this hour, I have ever been a man, more 
ſinned againſt, than finning.” | : 


[EE.] Endured.---And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my 1755 
„ | | PE. 


[FF.] Reevite.---T have not the honour of knowing Mr. R. perſonally, 
and having read ſomething of times when men of a certain deſeription were 
called Cuſtodes Legum, I ſhall profit by what Tacitus calls, infcitia reipub- 
licz ut alienz. But Mr. R. and I have a common and molt reſpectable ac- 
quaintance, who is very capable of tranſlating for his immediate ufe, and 
who would do well to recommend to his ſerious conſideration the following 
paſſage. Inter adverſa temporum, et delatores mandatoreſque er2nt ex licens 
tia veteri---hos aſſidue in foro flagellis ac fuſtibus cæſos, ac noviſſime traduc- 
tos per amphitheatri arenam, prin fabjict ja ſerves, ac vemire m_—— 
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found, not to enlighten the people.” 


($4 ) 


im in aſperrima inſularum avehi. Suetonius in Vita Veſpaſian. p. 659. 


b 


edit. Grzv, 


The gentleman alluded to can inform Mr. R. of the wife and magnani- 
m6us meaſures taken by Pompey when he deſtroyed the letters ſent by ſome 
of adherents of Sertorius. See Plutarch's Apophthegm. p. 204. edit. 
Xyland. | 5 

2 Pliny and Seneca have obſerved, tlrat Cæſar (after the battle of Phar- 
falia) having found in Pompey's tent a great many letters from ſeveral 
great men, in which, undoubtedly, they had expreſſed in the warmeſt man- 


Ber their zeal for his party, he inſtantly gave orders to burn them. Hooke's 


Rom. Hiſt. vol. x. page 278. 

If Mr. R. will be pleaſed to look into page 260 of “ Illuſtrations hiſto- 
rical and allegorica],”” aſcribed to Lord Kaimes, he will ſee a noble inſtance 
of William the Third's magnanimity to Lord Godolphin, whoſe letters to 
the King's enemies William had received, and then burnt. 


186. Plowden, author of the Jura Anglorum; Thomſon, the pro- | 


prietor and conductor of the Engliſh Review; Crowe, public orator of 


Oxford. 


} 


[HH.] Tafte.---** Monarchy, in my opinion, more eſpecially limited 
as in this kingdom, is the greateſt ſecurity for public liberty and pri- 
vate happineſs. Under a monarchy there is mercy ariſing from a diſ- 
crimination of the nature of crimes, which laws cannot always notice; under 
a monarchy there is a reviſion of judgments paſſed under the influence of 


2 deluſion or popular prejudice; and, above all, there is reſponſibility. 


one of theſe bleſſings can be enjoyed under a democratic republic. The 
moſt abſolute monarch on earth can be the tyrant only to a certain point; 
when the Emperor of Turkey comes to that, he is cut off, and another 
of the family is placed upon the throne. This remedy, deſperate as it is, 
cannot be applied in ſuch a republic. You may take off a Pelletier, a 


Marat, a Danton, or a Robeſpierre, and you are no nearer being freed from 


the oppreſſion and tyranny under which you groan. In the ſame proportion 
as numbers leſſen reſponſibility, tyranny is increaſed : Each individual thinks 
that, among ſo many, little of the blame will fall to his own ſhare. We 
ſee this every day in common life : Ten or a dozen perſons will do that col- 


lectively, which any one among them would be aſhamed of. 


cc Tt is with the body politic as with the body natural, that right and 
wrong often depend on time and circumſtances. In a ſtate of health and 


activity we may do that, not only with impunity, but advantage, which it 


would be madneſs to attempt when the ſyſtem is deranged, and the body un- 
der the influence of diſeaſe. So when the body politic is threatened with 
convulſions, and the minds of the people are diſturbed and unſettled through 
the intrigues and machinations of the worſt of human beings ; the perſon 
who would add to ſuch diſorder, by bringing forward any freſh cauſe of diſ- 
content and uneaſineſs, which might not only be allowable but praiſeworthy 
at another time, would deſerve a much more conſiderable cenſure than the 
tetm of bad ſubject or bad citizen: And I ſhall leave it to the nice diſcri- 
minating genius of Dr. Parr to determine the proper epithet for ſuch a 
man. a | | | 

& I do not mention theſe political opinions, as ſuppoſing Dr. Parr either 
kolds or diſſeminates a contrary doctrine; but yet I ſhauld be pleaſed to ſee, 
under the Doctor's able hand, an acknowledgment of ſuch opinions, without 
any of his metaphyſical quibbles and aiinRions » which ſerve only to con- 


1. 


» 


r | 
III.] Requeſt. -»-If in writing or not writing politics, T am te be governed 
by the advice of other men, «© Quie ſequar aut quem? Dr. Combe calls 
upon me to publiſh ; but Mr. Wild, a man far ſuperior to Dr. Combe in 
ſplendour of language, in depth of reſearch, and elevation of mind, has 
given me counſel ſimilar to that which Phalaris, in his * gave to 


Steſichorus---jfAoiy 9 oo wovow *euxateec roo, V. Phalar. piſt. 147, and 
the end of Epiſt. 145. For the attainments, the talents, and the virtues of 
Mr. Wild, no man living entertains a more fincere reſpe& than I do. Often 
have I been delighted, and ſometimes inſtructed, by E late very eloquent 
work; and ſure I am that he will net long be diſpleaſed with me for entertain- 
ing opinions different from his own upon topics which he has himſelf diſ- 
cuſſed very fully and very ably, and upon which I touched, and profeſſed to 
touch, incidentally and conciſely, 


LKK. © The firſt mention,“ ſays a learned Prelate, © that I remem- 
© ber to have found any where of compact, as the firſt principle of govern- 
5% ment, is in the Crito of Plato; where Socrates alleges a tacit agreement 
between the citizen and the laws as the ground of an obligation, to which 
cc he thought himſelf ſubject, of implicit obedience even to an unjuſt ſen- 
« tence. It is remarkable, that this fictitious compact, which in modern 
« times hath been made the baſis of the unqualified doctrine of reſiſtance, 
«© ſheuld have been ſet up by Plato, in the perſon of Socrates, as the 
“ foundation of the oppoſite doctrine of the paſſive obedience of the indi- 
« vidual.” Bp. Horſley's Sermon, 3oth Jan. | 

My readers, if they attend not merely to the language, but to the fa& 
and the obſervation contained in the foregoing paſſage, may, perhaps, find 
a ſtriking reſemblance between the Biſhop's note on his own Sermon, pub- 
liſhed in 1793, and Mr. Hume's note on his own Effay, republiſhed 1767. 
The words of Mr. Hume run thus: The only paſſage I meet with in an- 
<< tiquity, where the obligation of obedience to government is aſcribed to a 
cc promiſe, is in Plato in Critone ; where Socrates refuſes to eſcape from 
cc priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſed to obey the laws. Thus he builds 
& a Tory conſequence of paſſive obedience, on a Mhig foundation of the ori- 
c ginal contract. Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. p..511. 

„It may be difficult, fays Biſhop Hurd, in his ſixth canon upon the 
* Marks of Imitation in Sentiment, ſometimes to determine whether a tingie 
„ ſentiment or image be derived or not. But when we ſee a cluſter of them 
« in two writers applied to the ſame ſubject, one can hardly doubt that one 
c of them has copied from the other. * Sometimes,” ſays the {ame Uluſ- 
trious critic, in his third canon on the Marks of derived Expreſſion, ** the 
ce original expreſſion is not taken, but paraphraſed ; and the writer diſguiſes 
4c himſelf in a kind of circumlocution. Yet this artihce does not conceal 
« him, eſpecially if ſome fragments, as it were, of the inventor's phraſe are 
% found difperſedly in the imitation.“ x, | 

The two foregoing quotations from Biſhop Hurd ſcem to account very 
ſufficiently for the reſemblance between Biſhop Horilev and Mr. Hume in 
their opinions upon the original compact, Now, though I ſhould allow to 

Mr. Hume, that Plato is the oldeſt writer in antiquity, “ where the obligation 
of obedience to government is aſcribed to a promiic,“ I muſt yet obſerve, 

that another antient writer ſpeaks of a compact between the governors and the 
governed, as exiſting in times long antecedent to Plzto, * Ka! zexas mw 
«© Yap unaou Tlokss EMAcs eSarmnutlo, RD X WTITy To Hag dyn 
ec Gr αο,οhαο , HAAG Nc lc VOphOUs TE X24 d. vu % x. x22 15D» ny 
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ac x uf yer T οο Ae iT; pn Te cus Barra Jromtoupriatty, = 
CE Jeerep n ANU ce CUC Of T & Tai; EZOUTINGG AA, 
4c N yolks Nen OALY% XE πũ .ᷓ vr, rte F avlwy YvοναεαEαν T% TONNAGE C404K0UY [wn 5 
& quo ce onov To T XY 14% Ob TONAL, KETENUTIY jaEV To; Br, xx To 
EE. ToAs[evjadty Y0jaou5 Gf XX [2 TINT RH hfVO, XX GN 25 GT ISEE ut; TOUT HG £xpwvlo 
& Twy. ToXewy Ni. V. Dion. Halicaru. Antiq. Roman. lib. v. p. 337. 
edit. Sylburg. : : | 5 3 
The words ** emo; 7109”? are properly tranſlated © certis conditionibus,*” 
To thoſe who are ſtruck with what Hume ſhrewdly calls“ a Tory conſe- 
cc quence of paſſive obedience built on the Whig foundation of the original 
tc contract, it may be amuſing to read, from another Greek writer, a paſſage 
in which the Mhig conſequence of limited monarchy reſts on the Tory prin- 
ciple, of divinity in the monarchical office. Baomnuas py Y»p Vropuudloy 
ce TexYudt, x%: gvIPurzxloy uTo cv N p e N. Taxius Y vio rp peng, 
& x24 Vo πο. Jo ed 'ov del x%1% Tu avls Xptrovai, pexes de r 
ec Syd lu x% Tok Tay To|:4%y x,). Vid. Hippodamus in lib. de Re- 
publica, quoted in the 41 Sermo of Stobæus. | | ; | 
If, according to the rules of found criticiſm, we are permitted to include, 
under the 3 antiquity, the records of ſacred as wall as profane hiſtory, 
it ſeems to me, that the former is not wholly deſtitute of inſtances, where 
the promiſe to obey, on the part of the . was connected with a pro- 
miſe to govern well on the part of the king. Let me hope, therefore, to 
give no offence to the admirers either of the anti- republican Prelate or the 
anti-chriſtian Eſſayiſt, if I ſtate two caſes, which occurred ſome centuries 
before the age of Socrates, and to which I ſhail reſpe&ively ſubjoin the ob- 
ſervations of ſeveral diſtinguiſhed commentators. © So all the elders of 
t Iſrael came to the king to Hebron, and king David made a league with 
ec them in Hebron before the Lord, and they anointed David king over 
& Tſrael.” 2 Sam. chap. v. ver. 3. | | | 
«© Omnis conventio Hebræis Barith vocatur, qualis hæc fuit, qua David 
« illis indulgentiam anteactorum promiſit, ipſi vero regi obedientiam.“ 
Grotius. | | | 
« Tt is not ſaid what the contents of this league or contract was. The 
« Jews think it was principally, that there ſhouid be an act of oblivion of 
ce all the injuries which the people of Iſrael had done to Judah, or they to 
« them, in the reign of Iſhboſheth. But this is too narrow a ſenſe : It is 
« more probable, that he aſſured them that he would govern them juſtly and 
c kindly, according to the law of God; and they promiſed to obey him 
« ſincerely and faithfully, according to the ſame law. Biſhop Patrick. 
&« Foedus feriit. Hoc eſt promiſit ſe iis certis legibus imperaturum, nam 
c nullum eſt pactum, aut fœdus fine legibus. Neque enim rex Hebræ- 
ce orum omnibus legibus erat ſolutus, ut oſtendit Guil. Schickardus, in 
« Jure Regio Hebræorum, cap. ii. theorem 7.“ Le Clerc. IS 
« And Jehoiada made a covenant between the Lord, and the king and the 
4 people, that they ſhould be the. Lord's people. Between the king alſo 
4e and the people.” 2 Kings, chap. xi. ver. 17. 
The comments which follow relate to the latter part of the verſe: © Po- 
c pulus promiſit regis ſalutem ſibi cure fore. Ita hic Joſephus, Nam ut 
& rex populo quicquam promitteret, moris apud Hebræos non fuit.”* 
Grotius. * | | | 
«© Quo rex promiſit ſe refturum populum cum omni æquitate, & populus 
« juravit ſe facturum imperata. Vatablus, 
* Quo regi ſe fore dicto audientem, quemadmodum fuerat majoribus 
« ejus, promiſit.“ Le Clerc. | - | 


„„ « That 


( &') 
de That they ſhould be his obedicnt ſubjects, and he ſhould govern them 
6 by the law. Patrick. . 

On the whole verſe Lord Clarendon writes thus: * This could be no 
e“ other than [a covenant] of protection and juſtice on his part, and of 
cc obedience on their's; howeyer, it makes it evident, that kings may. 
ce covenant with their people, contrary to Mr. Hobbes's doctrine.” 4 

I leave the reader to determine between the different opinions of the com- 
mentators on the nature of the compact made in both the caſes juſt now 
cited: And, in reſpect to the latter, I with him to obſerve, that Le Clere 

aſſes over the 1 made on the king's part to the people; while Biſhop 

Patrick contends for it, and Lord Clarendon even argues upon it. 

As appeals to the writers of antiquity are ſuppoſed to be of uſe even in 
the diſcuſſion of modern politics, I will venture to lengthen this note by a 
digreſſion from the ſubject on which I began it. Blackſtone and many other 
writers quote a well-known paſſage in Tacitus, as applicable to the mixed 
government of this country. I would remark, however, that a paſſa 
equally pertinent occurs at the beginning of the ſixth book of Polybius. 
After mentioning the three forms of government, monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, and expreſſing his doubts whether preceding writers had 
conſidered them as the on or the beft forms, he adds, © Anaov we 'apirny pary 
ec Neo ToASuay \'T1y © Toylwy Twy TeXtenjurwy 39wnd\w ouvifuray.” He 
adduces the Laczdemonian government as a practical proof of his poſition 
and, if he had known the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, he would 
have admitted them as fuller illuſtrations of his opinion. In the ſame 
chapter may be found many judicious diſtinctions between abſolute and 
limited monarchy, to the latter of which Polybius appropriates the name of 
Kingſhip. And, as his words will, I think, be very acceptable to thoſe 
who prefer, as I do, kingly government to republicaniſm, I will produee 
them: | | | 
C Ka 70. "ous "ws; Loc reg TpoTot1cov* 0% YUg OVA NIKLNS , TUPAYNIKRES 
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TI would' apply to the government of Engiand, by King, Lords, and 
Commons, a fine obſervation which Cicero made, when he, probably, 
had in view the ariſtocratic form tempered wich a mixture of the demo- 
cratle. = | | ; 

ce Ut in fidibus, ac tibiis, atque cantu ipſo, ac vocibus concentus eſt quidam 
ce tenendus ex diſtinctis tonis, quem immutatum, ac diſcrepantem aures 
5 eruditæ ferre non poſſunt, iſque concentus ex diſſimillarum vocum mo- 
ic deratione concors tamen efficitur et congruens: fic ex ſummis & infimis, 
% & mediis interjectis ordinibus, ut tonis, moderata ratione civitas conſenſu 
4% diſfimillimorum concinit, & quæ harmonia a muſicis dicitur in cantu, ea 
« eſt in civitate concordia, arctiſſimum atque optimum omni in republica 
« yinculum incolumitatis : quz fine juſtitia nullo pacto eſſe poteſt. Cicero 
Fragment. de Republica, 584. vol. 2. ed. Gruter. 
> With the imagery which Cicero here borrows from muſic, and employs 
upon politics, the reader may compare ſome paſſages in lib. iv. cap. 3. and 

lib, iii. cap. 4. of Ariſtotle de Republica. | « 
#8: - . , 1 7 5 KY 2 , 
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To return for a moment to Dr. C. Though Dr. C. has not ſhewn any 

t eagerneſs for attempting original notes in criticiſm, I really wonder 
that his loyalty ſtumbered ſo far as to let a haughty republican obſervation 
of Baxter paſs without reprehenſion. 

| 6 Pollio regum | 

Fata canit, pede ter percuſſo. Sat. x. lib. 1. 5 
„ Amarulente reges obiter exagitat, fiquidem per fafa regum, cædes et 

« ſcelera exagitat. Baxter. 


FLL.} Democratic republic.---T have had occaſion to check the turbulence 
ef a young Oxonian, who charged this expreſſion with tautology. Sydney 
(ſect. xiv. lib. 2.) ſays, he knows not why Tiberius or Nero might not 
ule the name of commonwealth as well as Sylla or Marius. Cicero and 
citizen Thomas Payne have fo defined the word republic, as to make it ca- 

ble of a moſt extenſive alliance with the epithets deſpotic, monarchical, 
ariſtocratical, and democratic.---But uſe does not go hand in hand with 
logic, and the generic term is generally confined either to a negative ſenſe 
excluding the power of one, or to a poſitive ſenſe, when the power is lodged 
in the hands of indefinitely more than one. We talk of the republics of 
Venice and Holland, and yet we rarely call them, ariſtocratical republics. 
Though we are beginning to talk of the republic of America, our ears are 
pot familiarized to the term which Dr. Combe has adopted. But I do not 
charge him with innovation, becauſe I could produce an authority, the value 
of which heis more able to calculate than I profeſs to be. Among the ſparks 
of zeal ſtruck out by ſome of the late royal proclamations, was a city addreſs 
breathing juſt and fiery indignation againſt ** democratic republics.””---It is 
not for me, who remember the well-known ſtory of Favorinus's ſubmiſſion to 
Adrian (vide Spartian in Vit. Adrian.), to diſpute one point of philology 
with leaders of the Trained Bands.---But if there be any other man of let- 
ters more ambitious than I am of receiving the freedom of the City in a gold 
box, he, doubtleſs, in the ſpirit of Atteius Capito, will grant to the orators 
of Guildhall that privilege, which Marcus Pomponius Marcellus refuſed to 
2 Roman Emperor---** Hic cum ex oratione Tiberium reprehendiſſet, affir- 
< mante Atteio Capitone, et eſſe illud Latinum, et fi non eſſet, futurum 
„ eerte jaminde, Mentitur, inquit, Capito, Tu enim, Cæſar, civitatem dare 

«< potes hominibus, verbis non potes. V. Sueton. de illuſt. Grammat. 

Without pretending to decide on the weight of Dr. Combe's authority, or 
that of the worthy Londoners, to fix any doubtful peint in the Englifh lan- 
guage, I would ſeek fhelter in the ſage opinion of Quintilian: Si poteſt 
4 videri nihil peccare, qui utitur his verbis quæ ſummi auctores tradiderunt, 
„ multum tamen refert, non folum quid dixerint, fed etiam quid perſua- 
< ferint.” Vid. Rollin. Quintilian. hb. i. cap. iv. | 


[MM.] Experiments. Fingunt ereduntque, are the words of one, 
who looked with a piercing eye into the heart of man. And perhaps his re- 
mark may be extended to certain political reafons which have been lately 
adduced in defence of certain perilous meaſures. But the principle, upon 
which theſe meafures are founded, is not altogether of modern date; and, 
for the ſake, not of the unbluſhing mercenary or the unfeeling ruffian, who 
feſs to act upon it, but of one honourable ſenator, whom their profeſſions 
have deluded, I will throw in his way a ſentence more plauſible and more 
energetic, than all he has heard in the unmaſculine rhetoric of beardleſs de- 
elaimers, «r, in what Milton calls the“ barking monitories and mementos 
te of any new aflociates””---IIzeaxzA:y Tov: X4YQUYOVG T05 K4yOuvors Bonenoo(oc. 


In the application of this maxim to the affairs of our own empire, I, perhaps, 
* 5 | am 


( 39.) a 


am in the number of thoſe who wonld deny the aſſum tion: Or, 1 
the aſſumption to be true, I ſhculd reſiſt he a wert But Nee 
men of underſtandings ſo beſotied, and ſenſibility ſo benumbed, that every 
fallacy, tinged with ſuperſtition, and bulky fiom exaggeration, acts upon 
them with greater effect, than the moſt ſimple and adamantine truth. Happy 
would be that age, in which no man could with juſtice ſay of his contem- 
Poraries, what Milton ſaid very unjuſtly of a miſguided and unfortunate 
Prince: By fo ſtrange a method among the mad multitude is a ſudden re- 
putation won of wiſdom by wilfuineſs and ſubtle ſhifts, of goodneſs by 
de multiplying evil, of piety by endeavouring to root out true religion.“ 
Milton's Eikonoklaſtes. But how are we to look for * ſtedfaſt pillars of the 


466 


ſtate, inſtead of ſuch . ſhaken and uncertain reedsꝰ as too many per- 


ſons have lately ſhewn themſelves, „ while men betake themſelves to ſtate 


«6 
.cc 
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cc 


affairs with ſouls ſo unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, 
that flattery and tyrannous aphorifms appear to them the higheſt points of 
wiſdom, inſtilling their barren hearts with a conſcientious ſlavery, if, as 


I rather think, it be not feigned? And what do they tell us vainly of 


new opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, that none muſt be heard 


but whom they like, is the wor ſt and neweſt opinion of all others? This 


is not the liberty which we could hope, that no grievance ever ſhould 
ariſe in the ſtate; that let no man in this world expect. But when com- 
plaints are freely heard, deeply conſidered, and ſpeedily reformed ; then 
is the utmoſt bound of civil liberty obtained that wife men can look for,” 


" - P 


Vid. Letter to Hartlib, and Oratio Areopagitica. 


NN.] Aﬀeairr' of France.. To thoſe who generally approved, as T'did, 


of the limitations ſet te the French monarchy in 1789, and who lament, as I 
do, the rapid and tumultuous revolutions which have fucceeded, the follow- 


ing 
«© The republicans made an advantage of the diſcontents of the body of the 


v6 
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paſſage from Toland's Life of Harrington may not be unacceptable: 


people to deſtroy the eſtabliſned government, without acquainting them 
with their real deſigns; and when this was effectually done, the people 


(who had no ſettled form in their view, aud who thought all things fate by 


the victory they had gained over the king and the church) fel} in wit 
what was. firſt offered by thoſe. in whom they confided, and would as well 
have accepted a better government, if they had been managed by men of 


honeſt and public deſigns. But the multitude can feel, though. they can- 


not ſee. Inſtead of enjoying their deſired liberty, they ſoon found them- 
ſelves under a moſt heavy yoke, which they naturally laboured to ſhake 
off; and yet in all the changes then made, two things were remarkable, 
that every one of them would be ſtyled a Commonwealth, and yet none of 
them would mend or take warning by the errors of thoſe that preceded, 
but ſtill continued to abuſe the nation, and unnaturally to engroſs the 
government into a few hands. The people being all this white told they 
were under a commonwealth, and not being able to ſee through the deceit, 
begun to think themſelves miſtaken in the choice they had made, fince 
their ſufferings under thoſe pretended commonwealths were infinitely 
greater, than what had induced them to diſſolve the former monarchy"? 


[OO.] Duty. p. 68.4 For that other conceit, that learning ſhould un- 


dlermme the reverence of laws and government, it is aſſuredly a mere depra- 
vation and cajumny without all ſhadov! of truth---For to jay, that a blind 
cuſtom of obedience ſhould be a ſurer obligation than duty taught and under- 
ſtood, it is to affirm, that a blind man may tread ſurer by a guide, than a 


ſeeing man can with a fight. 


N - e The 


| ps . (900 55 

t The corrupter ſort of politicians, that have not their thoughts eſtablihddd 
by learning in the love and apprehenſion of duty, nor ever look abroad into 
univerſality, do refer all things to themſ-lves, and thruſt themſelves into the 
center of the world, as if all lines ſnould meet in them and their fortunes; 
never caring, in all tempeſts, what becomes of the ſhip of ſtate, ſo they 
may ſave themiclves in the cack · boat of their own fortune; whereas, men 
that feel the weight of duty, and know the limits of ſelf- love, uſe to make 
good their places and duties, though with peril. For this point of tender 

enſe, and faſt obligation of duty, which learning doth endue the mind 
withal, howſocver fortune may tax it, and many in the depth of their corrupt 
Principles may deſpiſe it, yet it will receive an open allowance, and there- 
fore needs the leſs diſproof or excuſation,” Bacon, of the Advancement of 
Learning, book i. | | | 


IPP. ] God. When the Doctor talks, and even talks rightly, of me- 
trical tracts, I cannot help thinking of what Endamidas ſaid of one, who 
maintained . folum ſapientem bonum eſſe imperatorem, - oratio, inquit, ad- 
« miratione digna eſt: ſed qui dicit, fidem non habet: non enim tubæ cum 
c circumgemuerunt. See Plutarch's Laconic. Apothegm. 


[QQ. Horace. -Certainly I have more doubts about employing Linnæus 
on the works of Horace, than I ſhould have upon the Bucolics and Georgics 
of Virgil, But let us hear Mr. Heyne. An plantarum aliarumque rerum 
6 nomina Linnæana opponerem diu dubitavi; verum, virorum doctorum 
&“ judiciis exploratis, vidi in pleriſque opiniones eſſe varias et inter ſe diſ- 
te ſonas; cum itaque rem a meis ſtudiis alienam non ita triftare poſſem, 
ec ut meo quicquam judicio definirem, allatis autem variis aliorum judiciis 
c“ nihil proficerem, nec longis diſputationibus in tali interpretatione locus 
& eſſet, nolui conſilium illud tenere, fed auctores, qui antiqua nomina il- 
& luſtrarunt, in quibus imprimis Martinum ſequi ſatis habui.” Præfat. 
nov. edit. p. 17. Now Dr. C. underſtands botany, and Heyne does not. 
The readers of Virgil could have recourſe to Martyn, and the readers of 
Horace had no ſuch botanical editor to apply to. But, after allowing 
the force of theſe two diſtinctions, I confeſs that I ſhould not have been very 
- Jorry, if the notes from Linnzus had been omitted in the Var. Edit. g 


[RR.] Our own Times. Parco nominibus viventium : veniet eorum 


& laudi ſuum tempus : ad poſteros enim virtus durabit--- non perveniet in« 
. vida. Quintil, lib, ii, cap. 2. | 1 9 8 


E X. 


" EXTRACTS | 
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Correſpondence between Dr. P. and Dr. C. mentioned in 
= Page 73. 


— 


1 M* Statement is ready for publication, and was to have been deli- 

| ce vered this day, which it ought to have been, in order to have 
e been read with the Review. But Mr. —— has prevailed upon me to 
« ſtop it till I receive your anſwer e. If you, being anonymous, 
& will ſtate, as the Reviewer, that you are glad to find, upon further in- 
s veſtigation, that many of the circumſtances ſtated in the firſt part of the 
& Review, reſpecting Mr. Homer and Dr. Combe, were unfounded, and 
4% finiſh your review in a candid and gentlemanlike manner, in the ſpirit of 
ce that of the Virgil (the difference of which every body notices, and in- 
& quires the reaſon), I conſent that every thing — Dr. C.'s Letter, 
March 1, 1794. | | | 

The remainder of this letter was returned to the Doctor, that he might 
ſee, from the ſuperſcription, that it had been miſ-ſent to Birmingham, and 


reached me a day too late. 


Extract from Dr. Parr's Letter of March 4, 1794. 

& Indeed, Sir, however I may differ from you in judgment and recol- 
cc lection of facts, I could not for one moment entertain an idea of attack - 
c ing your veracity. I diſclaimed that idea in the firit Review. I have 
« again diſclaimed it in the ſecond; and, upon one point, I have even ap- 
tec pealed to you, becauſe I have ſome, though a very ſmall, diſtruſt of my 
* own memory. - 
| * K #$ X X KX * * 9 | 

e All you ſay, and all T ſay, about the Dedication, may amount only to 
te a ſeeming contradiction, becauſe the reſolution Homer communicated to 
& you, was never communicated to me; and becauſe I remained with the 
« impreſſion which Mr. Homer certainly, and you moſt probably, knew 
© me to have, that the work was to have been dedicated to Meſſrs. Wynd- 
« ham and Burke **. So again, about original Notes, we ſhall have, 
cc I fear, an unprofitable logomachy ; for after two or three ſearches, ſimce 
« my return into the country, I find only under the firſt and ſecond Odes, 
« any thing which in any ſenſe can be called mine *** *, I have not 
& wanted the candour to impart them to you F * * * K. : 

« Tf you chooſe to draw up a ſtatement, and ſend it to me, 1 will have 
cc it inſerted for March. But I will accede to no ſuch word a, unfounded; 
& though I will admit of any perſpicuous and ſtrong expreſſion, which you 
« may think neceſſary for the vindication of your own character. 

&« I ſhall go on with the Review in a ſcholar-like manner, and ſhall pur- 
© ſue my own ideas of propriety, without looking to any model. In your 


„ advertiſement, which was conveyed to me by letter laſt Saturday, and 
| | N 2 „ which, 


cx 
cc 
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which, on Sunday, I read in the Morning Chronicle, you accuſe me of 
falſchood and malignity. And if you do not chooſe to ſay in the B. C. 
that you acquit me of falſchood and malignity, I muſt leave you to ſup- 
port the accuſation by your pamphlet. | 

% From fear I will concede nothing, becauſe J am not afraid, nor have 
any reaſon to be ſo. From good-will to you, and from the remembrance 


of our former friendſhip, I will do every thing which a wiſe and good 
mas ought to do; ang not only with readineſs, but with anxiety, and ac- 


tity, I will clear up any fact which gives you uneaſineſs. IT write this 
in a ſpirit, not ſuch as the generality of men might feel after the peruſal 
of your advertiſement, but ſueh, &c. 


ce T beg of you to {end me a copy of this my letter to you, becaule I have 
not time to tranſcribe it; and I authoriſe you to keep and ſhew the 


original. | 5 
EFExtradt from Dr. Combe's Letter of March Wh. 


C You ſeem in your letter, as in your Review, to magnify trifles, and te 
take merit to yourſelf where no praiſe is due, You ſay, that in your firſt 
letter to me, you acknowledged the review to be yours. This I well 
knew both from external and internal evidence: You could not deny it. 


I did not write to you in doubt. You ſay, when you recogniſed the notes, 


you determined to publiſh them, and before the execution of that deter- 
mination, you have not wanted the candour to impart them to me. My 
good Doctor, where is the great candour in imparting to me what I knew 


ENT, 2,0" oats * #25 *%* *%* = PILES ee 
When you accuſe me by inſinuation of endeavouring to build a flimſy, 
trifling reputation, by concealing the merits and labours of a departed 


friend, you accuſe-me of what my ſoul abhors, and do me a wrong and an 


juſtice. * 2. I é moſt inſiſt that eyery impreſſion which your firſt 


critique may have given reſpecting Homer and myſelf, muſt be done away 


by you, and that as introductory to your Review, not put at the end of 
the book. I am not particular as to the word unfounded : But I would 
nave the word to be ſubſtituted ſtrong and effectual. By doing this, you 


' yourſelf will wipe away the words falſehood and malignity, and, by 


| and honourable line of conduct in the remaining part of the Re- 
view, yau can only place me in a ſituation to ſtyle myſelf yours ſincerely, 


&. 


„ N. B. I muſt oblerve, that nothing in your laſt letter can affect my 


firſt pamphlet, as you know it was printed and ready for delivery before 
I wrote to you. You will be pleaied to anſwer this directly, as time very 
precious to my purpoſe, and injurious to my feelings, is haſtening faſt 
on.“ e N 


Extract from Dr. Parr's Letter, dated March 1th and 8tb. 


6% have told you, that in the B. C. ſhall be inſerted any ſtatement that 
mall allay your uneaſineſs, if it be approved [all through] by you and 
myſelf. Whether you and I were to draw it up, or which of us, is a point 
which I left undetermined ; and as you ſeem to with me to undertake the 
office, I encloſe you what occurs to me. But I beſeech you not tc ſuſ- 
pend, for one moment, the publication of ydhr pamphlet, if, after the 
peruſal of this and my former letters, you are diſpoſed to publiſh it. The 


Review for March is printing, .and there is no room for addition, The 
| - ] 6 cor. 
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de correſpondence part is open to us, and if you diſlike the {Appendix} of 


e the Review, you muſt wait till next month.” March 7th. 

N. B. I muſt defire my readers to obſerve, that the words encloſed in 
brackets are ſupplied by conjefture.---As Dr. Combe could hardly be ex- 
pected to take the trouble of writing out copies of my letters, and as he 
would not permit Mr. Beloe to carry home the originals for the purpoſe of 
tranſcribing them, the tranſcripts were made at Dr. Combe's houſe by a 


gentleman who, in ſome inſtances, could not read my hand-writing at all, 


and in others has miſtaken it. After receiving the tranſcripts, I wrote to 
Dr. Combe, and deſired him to explain ſeveral paſſages about which I was 
perplexed ; but he never anſwered my letter. Dr. Combe's letter of March 
eth reached me on Friday, and, wiſhing to loſe no time, I began that very 

day to anſwer it. As a Saturday was to intervene, I could not ſend my 
anſwer before Sunday, and therefore I left a part of it unfiniſhed till the Sa- 


turday. In truth, I had another, and a weightier reaſon, for breaking off 


before I had written all that I meant to write was threatened with a ſevere 
domeſtic affliction upon the Friday---I was nearly overwhelmed with it on 
the Saturday; and yet, from my unwillingneſs to keep Dr. C. in ſuſpenſe, I 
made an effort to rally my ſpirits, and I drew up a letter, from which the 
following are extracts, | | | 


EXTRACTS. | | 


ce J am this moment in the deepeſt affliction, from the unexpected death 
ce of my very beſt pupil, who expired between eight and nine“ *. The 
& ſuddenneſs of the event grieves my inmoſt ſou], and I fly to correſpond- 


& ence for a refuge, though I ſcarcely know what to ſay.” 5 
1 „ 


w, T endeavoured to ſatisfy the Doctor 


In the paragraph which is to follow, 1 
about my conſtruftion of ſome F his preface to the Var. Edit.; and 
in ſo doing, I did not employ his | 
bis meaning, ſo far as I underſtood” it, clearly and diſtinctly. My words 
were theſe ; r | 

« While the Conductors of the Britiſh"Critic endeavour to promote the 
« oreat intereſts of literature, they Hope ever to keep in view the ſacred rules 
e of morality, to praiſe without partiality, and to blame without aſperity. 
c From the conciſeneſs of one expreſſion, and the peculiarities of others, in 


„ the Var. Edition of Horace, we were led to think that ſufficient teſti- 


“ mony had not been borne to the [ Jof Mr. Homer, the learned 
«& and worthy coadjutor of Dr. Combe. But the Doctor has given us his 
cc ſolemn aſſurance, that when he ſaid, Mecum hancce operam inceperat, he 
cc meant no injuſtice ; that when he afterwards ſaid, Confil:grum omnium 
& focietate mecum nuper conjunctiſſimus, he meant to do ample juſtice z and 
e that he would diſdain to ſeck or accept the ſlighteſt pittance of reputation 
cc at the expence of a man whom he ſincerely regarded. We are happy to 
cc ſtate this declaration fully; and we are bound to add, that it meets our 
c entire approbation.“ | N 

Such are the words which I meant to inſert in the Britiſh Critic, if Dr. 
Combe had not publiſhed his pamphlet. They contain, it is true, 20 /te- 
rary compliment to the Variorum Edition; but they ſhow a pretty ſtrong in- 
clination, on my part, to attempt what could be done for the Doctor's vin- 
dication; and of this attempt, however unſatis factory to the DoQor himſelf, 
he would have done well to take ſome notice in the pamphlet which he pub- 


liſhed, after reading the paſſage juſt now quoted. In the fame letter of 


March $th, I endeayoured to explain ſome circumſtances about the Dedica- 
Je "2 : 8 i tion, 


words, but I meant to give the ſubſtance of 
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| erfect,-chat I muſt be content with Rating 
rs to me to be the fubſtance. - e 

„ Dr. C. tells us, that Mr. H. had Taid to him more than once, that 
& the edition ſhould not be dedicated to Meſſrs. Wyndham and Burke, and 
4 this we believe, becauſe, and only becauſe, Dr. C. affirms it. But we 
ec contend, that Mr. H. had made no ſuch declaration to the perſon who 
at offered and expected to write the Dedication * . We may forget, 
et we may err, but as to all which is beyond forgetfulneſs and error, we 
<< diſdain the idea of repelling accuſation, becauſe we feel a [ ] and. 
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To the foregoing letter Dr. C. ſent an anſwer, which contains no date; 
but has a poſt mark of March 12th. | ot 5 | 
J am moſt fincerely ſorry for the misfortune in your family. This 
ec letter muſt finiſh our correſpondence, as I fee you only mean to trifle with 
4 me. : | wet 
The Doctor goes on in a ſtrain of eloquence, for which, perhaps, he is 
no leſs indebted to the habits of his profeſſion, than the vivacity of his ge- 
nius: Such an inſibid maſs of water - gruel,“ ſays he, *© as you cooked up 
* in your laft letter, and auiſbed to be ſerved out to the public,“ convinces 


«© me that my character mutt be juſtified by myſelf. I have, therefore, de- 


& fired Mr. Paine to renew the advertiſement, and diſtribute the Statement 
& immediately??? : 8 a 

The poſtſcript informs me, that Dr. C. had not e time to tranſcribe my 
ec letters, one of which contained ſeven and the other five pages; that he 
& does not know whether they would be of any uſe ; but that, if I thought 
© otherwiſe, any perſon whom I m 
% copy them.“ aft 
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